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Leader  Development — The  Enduring  Legacy 

Throughout  the  Army’s  history,  leadership  and  leader  development  have  received  continuous  at¬ 
tention.  Developing  competent  and  confident  leaders  in  all  components  of  the  Army  (Active,  Reserve, 
National  Guard  and  Department  of  the  Army  (DA)  civilians)  is  our  most  enduring  legacy  to  the  Army 
and  the  nation.-Developing  these  future  leaders  in  light  of  decreasing  resources  and  a  smaller  force  chal¬ 
lenges  us  to  maximize  every  developmental  opportunity.  A  trained  and  ready  Army  will  always  require 
leaders  who  are  professionals  in  every  sense  of  the  word — leaders  who  exemplify  traditional  Army  values. 

The  leaders  we  develop  must  be  competent  in  and  dedicated  to  the  profession  of  arms  and  be  experts 
in  the  art  of  war,  they  must  be  committed  to  upholding  the  dignity  aixl  respect  d  all  soldiers/suboidi- 
nates,  they  must  be  dedicated  to  the  nation,  they  must  demonstrate  physical  and  moral  courage,  arxl  they 
must  be  forthright  and  candid  in  all  of  their  dealings.  Finally,  they  must  be  willing  to  embrace  responsi¬ 
bility — for  their  units’  performance  and  for  every  soldier  and  DA  civilian  entrusted  to  their  care. 

As  we  shape  a  smaller  Total  Army  to  meet  the  expanding  challenges  of  the  1 990s  and  beyond,  we  also 
must  develop  leaders  who  understand  and  are  able  to  exploit  the  foil  potential  of  present  and  future  Army 
doctrine.  Ensuring  the  Army’s  ability  to  fulfill  its  vital  roles  in  all  aspects  of  our  national  security  strategy, 
in  a  wtx'ld  urvdetgoing  unprecedented  and  accelerating  change,  deirrands  that  we  continue  to  develop 
leaders  who  are  capable  of  fulfilling  an  evolving  Army  missiorr — a  shift  in  posture  from  a  large,  itv-place 
presence  overseas  to  a  focus  on  force  projection  by  CONUS-based  troops,  poised  to  respond  to  contin¬ 
gency  requirements. 

In  developing  leaders  for  tomorrow’s  Army,  1  see  the  job  of  today’s  leadership  as: 

Developing  bold,  confident  leaders  who: 

•  Are  technically  and  tactically  competent. 

•  Know  the  difference  between  risk  and  gamble. 

•  Are  willing  to  take  risk  to  get  inside  the  decision  cycle  of  the  enemy  to  wrest  the  initiative. 

Developing  commanders  who: 

•  Trust  their  subordinates.  " 

•  Delegate  authority  and  responsibility. 

•  Encourage  soldiers  to  exercise  initiative  within  the  framework  of  the  commander’s  intent. 

Our  chief  of  staff.  General  Carl  E  Vuono,  makes  the  record  unequivocally  clean  “Leader  Develop¬ 
ment  is  our  legacy  to  those  who  follow  us  in  guiding  tuir  Army  from  now  into  the  2 1  st  Century.”  Our 
job  as  commanders  and  leaders  is  to  translate  the  chief s  guidance  into  action — to  counsel  our  junior 
leaders,  to  develop  them,  to  help  them  grow.  The  anicle,  “l.eader  Development  Direction  for  the  Fu¬ 
ture,”  in  this  issue,  provides  an  excellent  treatment  of  a  brand-new,  one-stop  look  at  the  doctrine  of 
how  the  Army  intends  to  conduct  leader  development.  It  is  imponant  tor  .ill  ot  u>  to  recognize  that 
ratifying  this  doctrine  and  publishing  it  in  one  overarching  capstone  dexument  is  a  first  tor  cxir  Army. 

DA  Pamphlet  600-32,  Leader  Development,  defines  the  dixtrinal  foundation  of  leader  development 
as  three  pillars  that  progressively  and  sequentially  lay  »>ut  “where”  it  happens:  msdtuaonal  trommg,  opera¬ 
tional  assignments  and  self-deielopment.  “How”  this  development  ixcurs  is  dcscriK'd  as  a  continuiHJs, 
cyclic  process  of  education,  training,  experience,  assessment,  feedback,  reinforcement,  evaluation  and 
selection  for  the  next  leadership  level.  All  Army  leaders  need  ro  pur  this  new  pamphlet  first  on  their 
professional  “must  read"  list,  and  after  a  thorough  reading,  they  should  pass  it  on  to  the;r  subordinate 
leaders  and  supervisors  to  do  the  same.  Understanding  this  document  must  go  from  the  top  down,  and 
it  must  go  quickly — down  to  the  last  fire  team  letter,  tank  commander,  crew  chief  and  first-line  super¬ 
visor  in  the  force.  - 

Our  Army  will  be  led  in  the  future  by  those  who  are  now  .squad,  section  and  plattxsn  leaders;  by  cxir 
serving  company  commanders;  and  by  those  just  now  coming  into  the  force  .is  DA  civilian  interns.  The 
faces  of  young  soldiers  will  change.  New  dixrrinc  and  new  training  techniques  will  evolve.  The  force 
will  alter  in  stmeture  to  meet  new  missions  and  future  threats  to  peace .  aid  freedom.  But  the  requimment 
for  competent,  confident  leaders  will  endure  as  long  as  there  is  a  need  for  the  Army. 

LTG  Leonard  P.  Wishart  ILL 

Commander,  VS  Army  Combined  Arms  Command 


KYOU  would  understand  America’s  victory 
the  Feisian&df  War,  you  must  fiist  uiKler' 
stand  America^  defeat  in  Vietnam.  Combat  ex' 
perience  in  the  of  Vietnam  was  the  com' 

mon  thread  bouivd  all  of  die  senior  US 
commandeci  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  from 
Chaimitti  of  the  Joint  Chiefe  of  Staff  (CJCS) 
Genend.  Colin.  Powell  to  General  H.  Norman 
Schwandpc^die  US  commaiKier  in  the  field,  to 
the  seMEri^Ymi^Nitvy^  Air  Force  and  Marine 
Corps  ggnoabi  eg  their  colonek  commanding 
the  and  brigades. 

Irofdi^y^ljfiKUMa  Hussein’s  tnispetcqjtions 
of  the  VkoiBp^y^  turiied,^^^^  be  one  of 
Americans  most  pot^t  psycMfi^gical  watfere 
weapons.  “America  was  regarded  as  a  papier  tiger 
in  Asia,”  a  d4>lomat  in  Beijing  told  die 
ton  Times’  Michael  Breen  in  words  that  could 
have  been  echoed  by  Hussein  himself.  “It  was 
beaten  like  a  wet  rat  in  Vietnam,  and  because  of 
that  we  tended  to  underestimate  it.”^ 

Some  Americans,  developing  what  was  b' 
beled  the  “Vietnam  syndrome,”  shared  those 
views  that  the  United  States  was  a  loser.  But  the 
Gulf  War  changed  all  that.  “It’s  a  proud  day  for 
all  Americans,”  President  George  Bush  trium¬ 
phantly  proclaimed  in  the  wake  of  America’s 
electrifying  victory  over  Iraq,  “and,  by  God, 
we’ve  kidoed  the  Vietnam  syndrome  once  arxl 
forall.”^ 

Paradoxically,  one  reason  for  that  success  is 
that  a  “Vietnam  syndrome”  had  never  developed 
within  the  military.  For  one  thing,  those  of  us 


When  NVA  tanks  broke  down  the  gates  of 
the  presidential  palace  in  Saigon  on  1  May 
1975  and  brought  the  war  to  a  close,  there 


Some  Americans. . .  shared  [the 
yiewJAatdie  United  States  was  a  tosen.' 
But  the  Guff  yVar  charged  aU  dud.  *Wt 
a  proud  day  for  all  Americansy** 
President  George  Bush  triumphantiy 
'  proclaimed  in  dte  wake  of  America^ 
electrifying  victory  over  Iraq,  “and. 


by  God^yre^  kieked  the  Vietnam^ 


V 


A  “Virituen  fyndrome**  had 
never  deveiopederiddn  the  military. 
For  one  thing,  durse  of  us  who  fought 
there  knew  dud  on  die  battlefield  it  was 
not  the  US  military  but  die  \fetcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army  that  had 
been  “beaten  like  a  wet  roL** 


were  no  US  troops  there  for  them  to  defeat. 
They  had  left  2'/:  years  earlier. 

‘Tou  know  you  never  beat  us  on  the  battle¬ 
field,"  I  told  my  NVA  counterpart  in  Hanoi  five 
days  before  the  fall  of  Saigon.  “That  may  be  so,” 
he  replied,  “but  it  is  also  irrelevant.”^ 

He  was  right.  Winning  all  of  the  battles,  as 
General  Charles  Cornwallis’  experiences  in  an 
earlier  revolution  should  have  alerted  us,  does 


who  fought  there  knew  that  on  the  battlefield  it 
was  not  the  US  military  but  the  Vietcong  (VC) 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  (NVA)  that 
had  been  “beaten  like  a  wet  rat.”  NVA  General 
Vo  Nguyen  Giap  admitted  he  had  lost  500, (X)0 
men  killed  in  action  from  1964  to  1969  alone.’ 
And,  by  late  1968  (seven  years  before  the  end  of  *■ 
the  war),  the  VC  had  virtually  ceased  to  exist  as  ' 
an  effective  fitting  force. 

Beginning  in  July  1969,  responding  not  to  en¬ 
emy  but  to  domestic  political  pressures,  the 
United  States  began  to  withdraw  its  military 


not  guarantee  winning  the  war.  And  he  was 
right  in  another  respect  as  well.  Losing  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War  proved  irrelevant  to  the  principle  of 
military  subordination  to  civilian  authority,  one 
of  the  primary  tenets  of  American  democracy.  □ 
But  that  was  not  a  given.  At  the  time,  there  were  □ 

.$ome  misgivings,  for  just  such  a  mixture  of  battle- _ 

field  success  and  political  failure  had  led  to  a  " 
“stab-in-the-back”  syndrome  in  the  German 
army  alter  World  War  I  that  was  instrumental  in 
undermining  the  Weimar  Republic  and  bringing 
Adolf  Hitler  to  power.  And  only  the  strong  lead-  Jories 


forces  from  Vietnam.  By  August  1972,  the 
last  US  ground  troops  had  dented  Vietnam. 

MIUTARYREy  IA.OCKA 


ership  of  General  Cbarles  de  Gaulle  prevented 
the  same  catastrophe  in  France  after  the  fall  of 
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The  aniniosUy  of  the  US  officer  corps  was  drained  off,  to  a  large  extent, 
by  General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  the  US  military  commander  in  Vietnam  from 
1964  to  1968.  In  what  might  be  his  greatest  contribution  to  his  country,  Westmoreland 
(unjustly,  it  must  be  noted)  took  the  heat  for  what  went  wrong  in  Vietnam  and 
thus  helped  to  defuse  a  “stab-in-the-back'^  syndrome  that  could  have 
been  disastrous  for  the  country. 

Ixir  ir  ncsor  h.ij^pcnod  in  Aiiktic.i.  t.ill  I't  S-nuon.  \\  hen  he  ivi  iR\i  Iruni  acri\o  durv 
!h  ,1  peeiiliar  ru  i>l  nt  tale,  liie  aninu'-'itvnt  the  in  the  L'S  >ei''..iie  .tnd  1  iou-eet  Ixepresent- 

I 'Snttieerci’r}''s\vas(.lrained  ntt.  toa  larueexto^r.  .itiws  Kith  paw'  Ittni  credit  for  I'Teventinc  a 

hv  t'leneral  William  (,7  Westmoreland,  the  US  "'t.iii-in-the-haek  "  reaction  in  tlte  17''  Annv. 

milit.ire  commander  in  X'letn.im  Irom  l'->64  to  A  uenuinelv  modest  matt,  Wevand  <:avc  the 

I'-’tc''.  In  u  liat  miuht  he  hi-  creaie'-i  c  uninl'iiiion  ^  le^ln  to  !tn  piVviccessor,  C  A-ner.tl  Paeicthton  W. 

lo  Ills  countrv.  Westmoreland  (iinni'tlv,  it  must  .Vbrams. 

K' noted)  tixik  the  heat  lor  what  went  wroni;  in  "1  was  tortiinaie  to  haw  s<'lid  toiindation 
Xietn.im  and  thus  helped  to  defuse  a  "staK-in  imott  which  ivi  huikl."  he  saul  m  .i  hKS  inter- 
■  lie  h.ick  svndiometh.il  could  ii,i\  e  i'een  \iisa'-  \  lew.  "It  h.id  Kvn  l.tkl  hv  . . .  t  iener.iit  Yeiehton 

'n 'iis  |i  ir  the  coiinttA'.  Ahr.ims,  who  iiirnevi  the  .Anttv  .iw.iv  Irom  its 

Lveii  more  imisori.int  was  the  le.idefship  I'l  X'letn.im  iroiihles  ,ind  reoriented  it  to  its  vital 

(  letter, il  hred  (  ..  Wevand.  the  l.nt  I  com-  'ecnrit\  interests  nt  hairope  .ntd  Northeast 

m.inder  in  X’letn.im  and  .Ariiivchiel  ol  si.iil.n  the  .Asi.i,  .  .  .  Most  itti|'on,intlv.  he  c.iw  the  .Anttv  a 
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General  Fred  C.  Weyand,  the  last  US  commander  in  Vietnam  and  Army  chief 
of  staff  at  the  faU  of  Saigon . , .  [prevented]  a  “stab-in-the-back**  reaction  in  the  US 
Army.  A  genuinely  modest  man,  Weyand  gave  the  credit  to  his  predecessor,  General 
Creighton  W.  AJbrams . . .  “  who  turned  the  Army  away  from  its  Vietnam  troubles  and 
reorient^  it  to  its  vital  security  interests  in  Europe  and  Northeast  Asia.  ” 
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sense  of  oiissioa  and  a  sense  of  self-worth.”^ 
“A  sense  of  mission  and  a  sense  of  self- 
worth” — tfios^  were  the'  key  reasons  why  a 


ilgillAntflfcfilmqrlD 
its  war  mission . . . 

TRAtK^^timi^fiirmedunda‘^miliai 
sodMpi^iwrnf  mUarn  KDePuy, 
a  maatfftb^ed  combat  leader  in 
Vietmamandm  WoHd  WsrllasweU. 
Hier^imtdil^ggdBatde  doctrine  began 


Guff. 


“Vietnam  syivdioine”  never  developed  within 
the  US  Army.  To  reorient  the  Army  to  its  new 
conventiotral  war  mission,  the  US  Army  Train¬ 
ing  and  Doctrine  Comiriimd  (TRADOC),  Fort 
Moruoe,  Vuginia,  was  formed  under  the  initial 
leadetsh4>  of  General  William  E  DePuy,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  combat  leader  in  Vietnam  and  in 
World  War  II  as  well.  There,  an  AirLand  Battle 
(ALB)  doctrinebegan  to  develop  that  years  later 
would  bring  America  to  victory  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

And  the  Army  was  not  alone.  The  Air  Force’s 
Project  Wcavor  (as  well  as  its  participation  in 
ALB  doctrine)  znd  the  renaissance  in  military 
strategic  drought  sparked  by  Admiral  Stansdeld 
Turner  at  the  Naval  War  College  in  the 
mid-1970s  (r^ich,  among  other  things,  reintro¬ 
duced  the  military  to  Carl  von  Clausewitz’s 
19th-centuiy  classic  On  War)  were  also  part  of 
the  reaction  to  the  fhistration  of  Vietnam.^ 

So  was  d»e  Navy’s  Seoplon  2(XX)  study  that  put 
the  Navy  back  cm  dre  offensive  and  led  to  the  , 
power-projection  strat^es  and  the  batdeships 
and  carrier  battle  gnxips  that  played  such  a  major 
role  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Marine  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  in  the  Gulf  also  grew  out  of  the 
Vietrram  experience.  “(W]e  are  pulling  our 
heads  out  of  the  jungje  arxl  getting  b^  into  die 
amphibious  business,”  said  Marine  Corps  Com¬ 
mandant  General  Robert  E.  Cushman  Jr.  in 


April  1972.  ‘We  are  redirecting  our  attention 
seaward  and  reemphasizing  our  partnershq}  with 
the  Navy  and  our  shared  concern  in  the  mari^ 
time  aspects  of  our  national  strategy.”^  • 
Throu^iout  the  services,  there  was  a  tea# 
phasis  on  fundamental  doctrine.  The 
tance  of  this  development  cannot  be  oversts^^ 
*T11he  irifluetice  of  doctririe  iqxxi  victory  is  pi^’ 
found,”  emphasized  Navy  Lieutenant  Coa^ 
mander  EXidley  W.  Knox  on  the  eve  of  Wocld( 
War  1.  “Universal  understanding  and  acoqpp«> 
ance  of  common  doctrines  is  necessary  bef^j^ 
cpiiceitcdactkmbvtilaisefiicd'engaged 
^  tilitips  IS  BO#fc!isi;iitii  Bit jkjtonwbketeiili 
m  command,  and  an  essmw  fxelude  to 
success  in  war;"®  i  ^ 

Emphasizing  the  need  to  wgin  with  a  concq:^ 
tion  war,  Knox  argued  dtBt  ‘Sve  must  budd 
from  the  foundation  upwards  and  not  from  die 
roof  downwards.”*®  We  had  done  precisely  the 
opposite  in  the  Vietnam  War.  Counterinsurgen¬ 
ts  doctrine,  the  brainchild  of  academic  social 
science  departments,  had  been  forced  on  a  reluc¬ 
tant  Army  by  President  Jchn  F.  Kennedy.** 
Those  who  would  not  get  aboard  this  bandwag- 
(»i,  such  as  then  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General 
Gecnge  H.  Decker,  were  forced  into  retirement. 

Althou^  the  military  gave  lip  service  to  this 
“doctrine”  (Kennedy  dropped  a  broad  hint  that 
future  promotions  of  high-ranking  officers 
would  depend  upon  their  demonstiaticHi  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  countetguerrilla  field),  the  doc¬ 
trine  was  never  fully  implemented  in  the  field.  *^ 
The  result  was  confusion  and  disarray.  “Almost 
70  percent  of  Army  generals  who  managed  the 
war,”  found  Brigadier  General  Douglas  Kinnazd, 
“were  uncertain  of  its  objectives.”  Ashewenton 
to  say,  this  “mirrors  a  deep-seated  strategic  feil- 
die  inability  of  policy-makers  to  frame  tan- 
-ftble,  obtainable  go^”*^ 

-  Almost  by  defoult,  we  managed  to  defeat  the 
VC  guerrillas.  The  ultimate  irony  was  that  the 
people’s  war  launched  in  1959  had  been  de¬ 
feated,”  former  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA)  direcror  William  E  Colby  pointed  out  in 
1989,  “but  the  soldier’s  war,  which  the  United 
States  had  insisted  on  fighdng  during  the  1960’s, 
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Brigadier  General  John  W.  Vessey  Jr.  found  that  Reserve  fnobUization 
had  been  ignored  since  the  close  of  the  Korean  War  20  years  earlier.  This  deficiency 
had  been  papered  over  with  assumptions  that  any  future  war  would  be  over  within 
90  days.  Vessey  began  asking,  **What  happens  on  the  91st  day?**  This  was  a 
question  no  one  wanted  to  hear.  Not  only  was  his  question  ignored, 
but  he  was  passed  over  for  promotion. 

.  .  .  was  finally  won  hy  the  enemy.”'’*  The  war  >ihilit>  vvasafarcrv’fromthepresidencialleader' 
was  lost  when  we  ended  up  abandoning  our  erst'  ship  exercised  by  Franklin  D.  Rixisevelt  in 
while  ally  to  his  own  devices,  ill-prepared  to  face  World  War  II.  “I  wish  ...  to  make  it  very  clear.” 

the  conventional  war  onslaught  that  ensued.  he  wrote  to  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson 

The  differences  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  < tn  26  Febniarv  1942.  “that  the  G^mmander-in- 

could  not  have  been  more  stark.  TTiis  time  we  .Chief  exercises  his  command  function  in  rela- 

had  a  commander  in  chief,  not  a  Vietnam-era  -  tion  to  strategy,  tactics  and  operations  directly 

“national  command  authority.”  Defined  as  through  the  Chief  of  Staft.”'^ 

“The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  gulf  crisis.  Bush 
their  duly  deputired  alternates  or  succes.sors,”  set  clear-cut  pxilitical  goals  and  obiecti\  es  uptin 

the  very  concept  of  a  “national  command  which  a  cixirdinated  military  campaign  plan 

authority”  flies  in  the  face  of  the  principle  of  could  be  constructed.  Like  Roosevelt,  he  made 

unity  of  command.'^  it  perfectly  clear  who  would  make  the  critical 

TTiis  diffusion  (and  hence  evasion)  of  respon-  strategic  decisions.  .And  like  Rixisevelt,  with 
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General  George  C.  Marshall,  Bush  had  a  mili¬ 
tary  commander  in  the  person  of  Powell  to 
execute  those  decisions. 

In  the  Vietnam  War,  the  CJCS  was  not  in  the 
chain  of  command.  In  the  theater  of  war,  West¬ 
moreland  and  his  successors  did  not  have  full 


[President]  Bush  set  clear-cut 
political  goals  and  objectives  upon  which 
a  coordinated  military  campa^  plan 
could  be  constructed,  like  Roosevelt,  he 
made  Uperfeedy  clear  who  wotdd  make 
thotoiticalstrategie  deeiaona. 

And  like  Roosevelt,  wSh  General  George 
C.  Marshall,  Bush  had  a  military 
commander  in  the  person  of  Powell  to 
execute  those  decisions. 


command  authority.  They  were  only  the  ground 
commanders,  with  naval  operations  outside 
South  Vietnam’s  territorial  waters  and  air  opera¬ 
tions  against  enemy  sanctuaries  and  against 
NVA  lines  of  communication  and  supply  (the 
so-called  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail)  directed  from 
Honolulu  6,000  miles  away. 

Thanks  to  the  Goldwater-Nichob  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986, 
this  time,  Powell  was  very  much  in  the  chain  of 
command,  and  the  theater  commander, 
Schwankopf,  was  in  complete  command  of  US 
forces  in  the  area.  Civiliiin  control  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  had  finally  been  restored  to  its  proper  consti¬ 
tutional  position.  During  the  Vietnam  War  and 
its  immediate  aftermath,  the  conceit  arose  that 
every  assistant  to  the  assistant  secretary  in  the 
Pentagon,  as  well  as  every  civilian  government 
employee  above  the  rank  ot  GS-l 5,  represented^ 
“civilian  control  of  the  military.”  But  much  ta 
their  disgruntlement  and  dismay,  during  the 
Bush  administration,  those  pretentions  were  de¬ 
flated.’^ 

Civilian  control  means  that  the  president,  the 
duly  elected  civilian  head  of  government,  com¬ 
mands  the  military  through  his  appointed  civil¬ 
ian  secretary  of  defense.  The  Qingress,  the  civil¬ 


ian  representatives  of  the  people,  periodically 
elected,  not  only  raises,  arms  and  provisions  the 
military  but  also  makes  rules  to  regulate  and  gov¬ 
ern  it,  and  authorizes  its  commitment  to  ex¬ 
tended  conflict.  That  is  why,  as  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  said  in  November 
'  1984,  “before  the  U.S.  commits  combat  forces 
abroad,  there  must  be  some  reasonable  assurance 
we  will  have  the  support  of  the  American  people 
and  their  elected  representatives  in  the  Con¬ 
gress.”’® 

And  this  time,  we  had  the  support  of  the 
American  people.  One  reason  for  dtis  was  Ki^’s 
clear  articulation  of  US  objectives  in  the  gulfand 
his  (belated)  appeal  to  die  Congress  for  its  en¬ 
dorsement  of  his  actions.  Another  was  his  cou¬ 
rageous  decision  to  mobilize  the  Reserves.  In 
1973,  Abrams  had  seen  the  critical  impottaiKe 
of  such  a  mobilization  and  had  set  out  to  create 
an  Army  that  could  not  be  committed  to  sus¬ 
tained  combat  without  Reserve  mobilization.’^ 

But,  as  the  head  of  the  Operations  Directorate 
In  the  Army  General  Staff,  then  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  John  W.  Vessey  Jr.  found  that  Reserve  mobi¬ 
lization  had  been  ignored  since  the  close  of  the 
Korean  War  20  years  earlier.  This  deficiency  had 
been  papered  over  with  assumptions  that  any  fu¬ 
ture  war  would  be  over  within  90  days. 

Vessey  began  asking,  “What  happens  on  the 
91st  day?”  This  was  a  question  no  one  wanted 
to  .hear.  Not  only  was  his  question  ignored,  but 
he  was  passed  over  for  promotion.  But  Vessey 
had  not  joined  the  Army  to  get  promoted;  he 
had  joined  the  Army  to  serve  his  country  (iron¬ 
ically,  he  would  later  rise  to  become  the  CJCS). 
A  former  artillery  first  sergeant  in  the  Minneso¬ 
ta  Army  National  Guard  commissioned  on  the 
battlefield  at  Anzio  beachhead  in  World  War 
.11,  Vessey  persisted  to  the  point  where,  to 
v"shut  him  up,  the  Army’s  mobilization  plans 
were  exhumed  and  found  to  be  in  a  complete 
shambles. 

Brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Army  leader¬ 
ship,  then  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  General  Walter  T. 
Kerwin  and  his  successor.  General  Frederick 
Kroesen,  supervised  a  total  overhaul  of  the 
Army’s  mobilization  procedures.  Thanks  to 
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Vessey’s  moral  courage  arid  the  hard  work  of  Ker- 
win  and  Kroesen  and  many  other  Active  and 
Reserve  personnel  over  die  ensuing  years,  when 
the  call  came  during  Desert  Storm,  our  Reserve 
forces,  especially  those  in  combat  support  and 
combat  service  sii^iport  imits,  were  ready  to  go. 

The  war  could  not  have  been  won  without 
them,  and  it  could  not  have  been  won  without 
a  warfig^ting  doctrine  either:  Thanks  to  the 
Army’s  post-Vietnam  leadership,  we  had  just 
such  a  doctrine  on  hand,  this  time  one  devel¬ 
oped  “from  the  foundation  upward.” 

First  articulated  in  the  1982  edition  of  US  De¬ 
partment  of  the  AimylField  Manual  (FM) 
100-5,  Operatkms,  and^velop^  and  refined 
over  the  years,  ALB  doctrine  provided  the  basis 
for  Army  organization,  equ^ment  and  training. 
ALB  doctrine  has  been  discussed  over  the  years 
in  such  great  lengdi  in  this  FM  that  it  needs  no 
further  elaboration  here. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  for  over  a  decade,  the  Vietnam 
veterans  who  would  lead  America  to  victory  in 
the  gulf — tlien  lieutenants,  captains,  majors  and 
lieutenant  colonels  like  Powell,  Schwankopf, 
Ron  Griffith,  Barry  McCaffrey  and  Tommy 


This  time,  we  had  the  support 
of  the  American  people.  Orte  reason  for 
this  was  Bush's  clem  articulation  of  US 
objectives  in  the  gulf  and  his  (belated) 
appeal  to  the  Congress  for  its 
endorsement  of  his  actions.  Another 
was  his  courageous  decision  to 
mobilize  the  Reserves. 


franks,  to  name  but  a  few — studied,  trained  and 
rehearsed  that  doctrine.  And,  when  the  tkne 
came  to  execute  the  doctrine,  they 
forces  under  their  command  were  ready. 

As  they  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge, 
much  credit  for  their  successes  goes  to  those 
Army  leaders — the  Abrams  and  Weyands,  the 
Kerwins  and  Kroesens,  the  Vesseys,  DePuys,  and 
the  like — in  the  post-Vietnam  Army  who  re¬ 
fused  to  give  in  to  the  despair  of  a  “Vietnam  syn¬ 
drome.”  Instead,  through  their  hard  work  and  by 
the  force  of  their  character,  they  pulled  the  Army 
up  by  its  bootstraps  and  set  it  on  the  toad  to 
battlefield  success.  MR 
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Colonel  Michael  A.  Anastasio,  US  Army 


The  Army’s  renewed  emphasis  on  leader  development  has  been  captured 
and  formaify  outlined  in  a  comprehensive  program  for  the  Total  Force 
in  Department  of  the  Army  Pamphlet 600-32,  Leader  Development  In 
this  article,  the  director  of  the  Center  for  Army  Leadership  highlights  the 
key  features  of  this  overall  leader  development  program  and  its  itnpor- 
tOTKe  to  our  Army  and  its  future  leaders. 


The  ingredients  ot  Army  leadership 
and  the  critical  elements  in  developing 
Arniy  leaders  are  found  in  a  variety  of  sources. 
They  may  come  from  the  writings  and  discus¬ 
sions  of  soldiers  everywhere  in  the  practice  of  our 
profession. 

Certainly,  soldiers  have  spoken  out  freely — in 
regulations,  field  manuals,  policy  statements  and 
professional  journals;  in  student  papers  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Pennsylvania;  and  in  motor  pools  and  field  train¬ 
ing  exercises — on  what  they  think  it  takes  to  get 
other  s^■>ldie^s  to  follow.  They  have  likewise  tried 
to  capture  and  articulate  some  parts  of  how  the 
Army  develops  its  leaders  over  time — from 
infancy  as  a  lieutenant,  sergeant  or  junior  civil 
servant,  to  maturity  as  a  colonel,  sergeant 


major  or  senior  executive. 

Department  of  the  Army  Pamphlet  (DA 
Pam)  600-32,  Leader  Development,  pulls  togeth¬ 
er,  for  the  first  time  in  one  publication,  what 
many  of  us  have  very  painstakingly  learned — in 
bits  and  pieces  from  numerous  doctrinal  and  ex¬ 
periential  sources — about  how  to  “grow”  leaders. 
And  there  will  even  he  some  mith  in  the  claim 
th^  “wealready  knew  that”  about  the  parts  and 
pieces  separately.  But  now  we  have  it  captured 
in  one  valuable  d^xument. 

The  Army  is  in  the  process  of  "building 
down"  its  structure  to  achieve  a  steady  end 
stare  while  it  maintains  its  capability'  for  expan¬ 
sion  if  needed.  Absolutely  critical  in  this  time  of 
trartsition  is  the  requirement  tor  quality  leaders 
who: 
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•  Antic4>ate,  manage  and  exploit  change. 

•  Exemplify  the  highest  professional  and 
ethical  standards. 

•  Display  technical  and  tactical  arms  ptofi' 
ciency  while  exploiting  the  full  potential  of 
advanced  technology. 

•  Possess  teaching,  coaching  and  counsel¬ 
ing  skills. 

•  Can  build  cc^esive  teams. 

•  Communicate  effectively  while  stimu¬ 
lating  confidence,  enthusiasm  and  trust. 

•  Solve  problems  and  act  decisively  under 
pressure. 

•  Show  initiative,  plan  thoughtfully  and 
take  reasoned,  measured  risks  to  exploit  op¬ 
portunities. 

•  Provide  purpose,  direction,  motivation 
and  visicm  to  their  subordinates. 

The  Process 

Confident,  competent  leaders  do  not  just  sud¬ 
denly  a|:^)ear;  they  are  developed.  They  develop 
over  time  through  a  carefully  designed  progres¬ 
sion  of  schools,  job  experiences  and  individually 
initiated  activities.  As  leader  development  un¬ 
folds  in  each  of  the  three  pillars,  a  continuing 
cycle  of  education,  training,  experience,  assess¬ 
ment,  feedback  and  reinforcement  occurs  (fig. 

1 ).  As  a  leader  progresses  in  his  or  her  career 
and  faces  new  challenges — promotions,  pxsi- 
tions  of  greater  responsibility,  additional  duties, 
and  so  forth — he  or  she  must  be  developed  to 
meet  these  challenges.  During  this  leader  devel¬ 
opment  process,  the  responsibility  for  a  leaders 
overall  development  is  shared  by  the  leaders  in 
the  field  army  and  the  individuals  themselves. 

The  leader  development  process  is  similar  for 
officers,  warrant  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  (NCOs),  in  both  Active  and  Reserver 
components  (AC  and  RC).  Institutional  train-  - 
ing,  operational  assignment  patterns  and  self¬ 
development  programs  are  virtually  identical  for 
each  of  the  components.  It  is,  however,  critical 
to  understand  that  time  constraints  normally 
facing  RC  soldiers  may  require  variances  to  the 
specific  course  programs  of  instriKtion  within 
the  institutional  training  pillar,  as  well  as  in  op- 


ConfidetU,  competent  leaders 
do  not  just  suddenfy  appear;  they  are  de- 
veldped.  They  develop  over  time  dtrou^ 
a  carejully  designed  progression  of 
schools,  Job  ejqteriences  and  indivUbudfy 
initiated  activities. . . .  The  responsibU^ 
for  a  leader*s  overall  development  is 
shared  by  the  leaders  in  the  field  army 
and  tile  individuals  themselves. 


erational  assignments.  The  instruction  and  ex¬ 
perience  an  RC  leader  gains  is  progressive  and 
sequential  artd  is  based  on  time  available  and 
unit  ard  individual  needs. 

To  ensure  that  leader  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  occur  progressively,  sequentially  and 
effectively.  Army  lejder  development  empha¬ 
sizes  totally  integrating  the  activities  that  take 
place  in  the  three  pillars.  In  each  of  these,  the 
emphasis  is  on  developing  leaders  who,  as  they 
enter  a  phase  of  their  service,  possess  the  hi^iest 


Selection 


Accession  and  Recruiting 


Figure  1.  The  leader  development  process 
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level  of  e3q)erience  and  competency  appropriate 
to  that  phase. 

A  phase  is  merely  the  next  step  up  in  the  level 
of  respoitsibility  as  a  leader.  Leaders  work 
throu^  the  process,  developing  and  honing 
their  skills,  ar^,  w^en  assessed  as  ready,  proceed 
to  that  next  level. 

As  an  example,  company-level  commanders 
should  have  the  appropriate  developmental 
leader  positions  (platoon  or  section  leader,  unit 
executive  officer)  and  education  (officer  ad¬ 
vanced  course)  before  command.  Likewise,  pla¬ 
toon  sergeants  should  have  served  as  team  and 
sciuad  leaders  and  already  attended  the  Primary 
Leadership  Development  Course  (PLDC),  Basic 
Noncommissioned  Officer  Course  (BNCOC) 
and,  preferably.  Advanced  Noncommissioned 
Officer  Course  (ANCOC).  RC  personnel  pro¬ 
gress  through  the  same  institutional  training 
(within  certain  unit  type,  sire  and  location  con¬ 
straints).  Civilians  should  progress  to  key  leader 
positions  following  the  proper  sequencing  of 
technical  and  supervisory  experience. 

Throughout  the  development  of  a  leader,  the 
education,  training,  experience,  assessment, 
feedback  and  reinforcement  process  (xcurs  in  a 
logical  and  progressive  sequence.  The  mission. 


the  unit’s  needs  and  the  leader’s  demonstrated 
potential  are  kept  sharply  in  focus  and  must  be 
balanced  at  all  times.  Not  all  leaders  will  devel¬ 
op  at  the  same  rate  or  to  the  same  level,  so  lead¬ 
ers  must  only  be  placed  in  positions  of  leader¬ 
ship  for  which  drey  are  prepared.  Any  leader 
will  continue  to  develop  while  performing  as 
such  but  should  not  be  thrust  into  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  (aside  from  exceptional  circumstances)  un¬ 
til  he  or  she  meets  entry  minimums  for  drat 
leadership  position. 

The  Pillars 

Recently  completed  comprehensive  evalua- 
tiorrs  of  existirrg  officer,  NCXD  and  civilian  leader 
development  programs  clearly  irrdicate  that  the 
Army’s  progressive,  sequential  and  doctrirrally 
based  approach  to  leader  development  is  sound 
and  produces  the  quality  leaders  our  nation  re¬ 
quires.  The  effectiveness  ofthis  approach  results 
directly  from  totally  integrating  the  three  pillars 
of-Army  leader  development:  irrstitutional 
training  (formal  military  and  civilian  schools), 
operational  assignments  and  individual  self¬ 
development  (fig.  2). 

Institutional  Trainii^.  Institutional  train¬ 
ing  encompasses  all  of  the  formal  school  train¬ 
ing  and  education  that  leaders  receive.  It  is 
within  the  Army’s  school  system  that  leaders 
train  to  perform  critical  tasks  by  acquiring  the 
skills-,  knowledge  and  attitudes  (SKAs)  that  ate 
essential  to  hi^-quality  leadership. 

These  same  SKAs,  when  tested,  reinforced 
and  enhanced  by  relevant  operational  or  organi¬ 
zational  assignments  and  self-development  pro¬ 
grams,  enable  leaders  to  ultimately  attain  and 
sustain  true  competency  in  the  profession  of 
arms.  Institutional  training  provides  the  foutKla- 
tion  for  leader  development,  particularly  in 
t^es  of  peace,  upon  w^ich  unit  commarKlers 
can  build,  mold  and  shape  leaders,  and  upon 
w^ich  the  developing  leader  can  base  his  or  her 
self-development. 

nie  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com¬ 
mand  (TRADCC),  thtou^  the  school  com¬ 
mandants  (branch  proponents),  the  functional 
area  proponents  and  the  functional  chiefs  are 


Figure  2. 
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Insdtutiotud  training  provides  the  foundation  for  leader  development,  particularly 
in  times  of  peace,  upon  which  unit  commanders  can  build,  mold  and  shape  leaders,  and 
upon  which  the  developing  leader  can  base  his  or  her  self-development 


kev  players  in  the  schcx)l  house  phase  of  leader 
development,  in  addition  to  the  individual  being 
developed.  The  proponent  states  clearly  what 
must  be  learned  in  the  branch  schools  and  pro- 
\  ides  the  necessary  training  and  training  support 
materials  to  accomplish  that  end.  TTie  propo¬ 
nent  also  identifies  what  should  be  mastere>.l 
through  operational  assignments  and  individual 
self-study  or  self-development.  In  doing  all  of 
this,  the  profxinenr  defines  the  life-cvcle  model 
to  be  followed. 

For  RC  leader  development,  careful  planning 
is  required  to  accompli.sh  the  same  numK’r  of 
training  tasks  required  of  AC'  counterparts  while 
.iccommixlatmg  the  training  time  constnnnts 
unique  to  the  RC. 

Unit  commanders  and  supen’isors  alsts  con¬ 
tribute  to  effective  leader  development  in  the  in¬ 
stitutional  training  pillar.  They  must  be  aware  of, 
itnd  take  advantage  of,  opportunities  to  send 
their  leaders  to  all  appropriate  technical,  devel¬ 
opmental,  skill  qualification  and  confidence^ 
building  courses  that  are  available  through  the 
Anny  schsxil  system.  CAimmiutders  and  supervi¬ 
sors  alst)  assist  their  suKirdinates  in  remaining 
knowledgeable  of,  and  competitive  for,  institu¬ 
tional  training  selection  by  teaching,  coaching 


<ind  mentoring  them. 

To  ensure  that  w-e  develop  confident  and 
competent  leaders  who  can  carry  out  their  duties 
tixlay  and  meet  the  demands  of  increased  re- 
spi)nsibilit>-  in  the  future,  instinitional  rrainmg 
programs  must  use  the  best  teaching  and  training 
metluxls.  The  increased  use  of  small-group  in- 
'tniction  within  the  .Armv  schtxil  svstem.  im¬ 
proved  leadership  asse.ssment  and  development 
techniques. and .idvances  in our.ibilm  toJefine. 
precisely,  the  SKAs  expected  of  leaders  at  each 
level  of  development  all  contribute  to  leader  de¬ 
velopment. 

Operational  Assignments.  .After  complet¬ 
ing  .1  schixd,  le.iders  are  assigned  to  o[XTational 
{xrsirions  to  gain  experience  and  assess  dieir 
ability  to  apply  rheciretiail  knowledge  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  setting  and  their  ptitential  for  further  de¬ 
velopment  as  leaders.  L^ficers,  warrant  officers 
aihd  NCOs,  Knh  AC  and  RC,  are  challenged  to 
achieve  training  excellence  ,inJ  to  '-u.^taln  .ind 
expand  their  growth  as  leaders  during  opera¬ 
tional  a.s.signmenrs. 

Tough,  realistic  training  at  lunue  .•.rations  and 
at  the  combat  training  centers  (CTCs)  provides 
battlefield  reali.sm  and  demands  on  leaders  at  all 
levels.  Tlie  challenge  should  be  equallv  stressful 
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for  those  assigned  in  nondeploying  TDA  (tables 
of  distribution  and  aJlowances)  units  that  sup' 
port  deploying  units.  At  die  same  time,  doctrin¬ 
al  publications  provide  the  needed  infcwmation, 
direction  and  vision,  and  a  rich  opportunity  for 
concurrent  self-developrnent 
The  commander’s  direct  involvement  in  de¬ 
veloping  leaders  during  operational  assignments 
is  particularly  critical  He  or  she  determines 


For  RC  leader  deveU^menty 
carefidpUmeutg  breamed  to  aecom- 
pSAdtosamemmedmmf  Mooing  tasks 
required  of  AC  counterparts  while 
accommodating  the  training  time 
constraints  unique  to  the  RC. 


leader  assignments,  formubtes  and  executes  unit 
and  individual  training,  to  include  professional 
development  programs,  and  acts  as  the  unit’s  pri¬ 
mary  teacher,  counselor  and  mentor.  The  care 
and  manner  used  to  train,  counsel  and  mentor 
leaders  will  guide  their  future  development  and 
that  of  their  subordinates  long  after  today’s  com¬ 
manders  pass  ftom  the  scene.  For  this  reason, 
commanders  must  understand  the  leader  devel¬ 
opment  process,  their  role  in  its  execution  and 
that  leader  development  activities  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  training  program  in  their 
units. 

Civilian  leaders  generally  progress  in  key  areas 
such  as  acquisition,  management,  logistics,  in¬ 
formation  and  installation  management.  New 
programs  will  train  generalists  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  in  leadership  positions  previously  held 
by  military  officers. 

Thus,  the  substance  of  military  leader  deveh 
opment  in  the  operational  assignment  pillar  is 
both  designed  and  implemented  at  unit  level. 
At  unit  level,  leader  development  programs 
must  continue  to  be  battle-focused  and  be  tai¬ 
lored  to  support  training  in  those  leader  skills  de¬ 
manded  by  both  the  unit’s  mission-essential  task 
list  (METL)  and  the  professional  development 
needs  of  junior  leaders. 


Self-Develoinnent  Institutional  training 
and  operational  assignments  alone  do  not  en¬ 
sure  that  leaders  will  gain  aixl  maintain  compe¬ 
tency  in  the  complex  tadcs  required  by  the  piO' 
fession  of  arms  and  those  who  support  and 
sustain  it.  A  professional  leader’s  career  requires 
■a  lifelong  commitment  to  self-development — 
development  that  complements  aixl  builds 
upon  die  advancements  and  accomplishmems 
leaders  gain  during  their  formal  education  and 
'duty  assignments. 

The  key  to  constructing  a  successful  sctf- 
development  program  is  accurate  asseaiqKitt. 
Each  leader  must  take  full  advantage  of  aUaiMpfr’ 
ment  opportunities,  whether  self-assesannent, 
formal  assessments  provided  by  the  chain  of 
command  or  assessments  made  in  Army  schools. 
While  each  leader’s  self-development  program 
will  be  unique,  common  elements  that  should  be 
included  are: 

•  A  broad,  professional  reading  program 
(one  based  on  the  foundation  reading  program 
set  up  by  the  functional  prc^nent  and  pivoted 
around  doctrinal  literature  ftom  technical  li¬ 
braries,  professional  journals,  and  so  forth). 

•  Duty-related  correspondence  course  par¬ 
ticipation. 

•  Duty-related,  off-duty,  advanced  civil 
schooling  (such  as  offered  throu^  the  Army 
Continuing  Education  System  [ACES]). 

•  Off-duty  study  and  research. 

•  Leadership  roles  in  military  and  civilian 
community  or  other  public  service  activities. 

Every  leader  is  responsible  for  his  or  her  own 
professional  development — ^not  the  comman¬ 
dant,  not  the  commander,  not  the  supervisor, 
but  the  individual  leader. 

^^Officer  Leader  Development 

The  development  of  an  officer,  whether  AC 
or  RC,  is  the  cumulative  result  of  his  or  her  mili¬ 
tary  schooling,  operational  assignments  and 
self-development. 

The  officer’s  institutional  training  consists  of 
the  officer  basic  course,  officer  advanced  course, 
the  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School 
(CAS^ ),  completion  of  a  command  and  general 
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The  commander’s  direct  involvement  in  developing  leaders  during 
operational  assignments  is  particularly  crUicaL  He  or  she  determines  leader 
assignments,  formulates  and  executes  unit  and  individual  training,  to  include 
professional  d^elopment  programs,  and  acts  as  the  unit’s  primary  teacher,  counselor 
and  mentor.  The  care  and  manner  used  to  train,  counsel  and  mentor  leaders  will 
guide  their  future  development  and  that  of  their  subordinates  long  after 
today’s  comnumders  pass  from  the  scene. 


't.itt  collct.’c  anJ,  for  selected  officers,  completion 
ot  .1  'cnior  service  college  course  or  equivalent. 

Tlie  projn'cssive  <ind  sequential  pnxress  of  in- 
stiturional  training  is  the  same  for  all  officers,  AC 
and  RC.  RC  leaders  mav  have  their  insrimrional 
training  needs  met  hy  a  TRAIX^C  resident 
schcxil,  a  US  Army  Reserve  Forces  (USARF) 
schcxil  or  a  state,  regional  or  C^ontinental  US 
.Annv  (C 'ON  US  A)  academy. 

(.'Hficer  operational  assignments  are  designed 
to  Iv  progressive  and  sequential.  .A.ssignments 
are  nomially  pretlioited  on  the  officers  branch 
or  functional  area  and  the  net\ls  of  the  Army. 
lU 'officers  mav  require  lariances  to  specific  op¬ 


erational  a.ssignments  based  on  the  nanire  of 
,ivailable  operational  ix>siiion.s  within  unirs  or 
gaigraphical  Kxrarions. 

Self-development  is  an  c'ssential  pan  of  everv 
officer’s  leader  development  and  i.-  an  inregr.il 
part  of  Active  and  Reserve  officer  leader  devel¬ 
opment  programs,  it  is  unique  within  the  .Annv 
in  that  the  Military  Qualific.ition  Standards  Svs- 
rem  (MQS)  provides  the  officer  with  .1  detailed 
guide  to  his  or  her  entire  dewlopmenial  (sattem. 
An  excellent  guide  for  officer  selt-i,le\  elopment, 
MQS  dix's  much  mom  bv  pnwiding  the  over¬ 
arching  framework  for  all  officer  leader  develop¬ 
ment.  MQS  lists  the  skills  ,\nd  proficiencies 
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Se^-devek^ment  is  perhaps  the 
most  overlooked  element  of  leader 
developmmtfnr  warrant  officers. . . . 
[They]  an  expected  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  latest  changes  in  eqmpmenty 
organizations  and  procedt^  associated 
widt  duirarea  of  expertise. 


an  ofBcer  must  master  to  reach  expected  pet' 
formance  levels.  MQS  provides  officers, 
commanden  aqid  school  commandants  with 
the  "franfewcdfe^lbe^eommoiv -and  branch-  . 
specific  officer  training,  education  and  leader 
development,  without  imposing  new  training 
requirements.  An  article  in  this  issue  titled 
“Military  Qualification  Standards:  An  Officer 
Leader  Development  Tool,”  explains  MQS  in 
great  detail. 

Warrant  Officer  Development 

Like  the  commissioned  officer,  the  warrant  of¬ 
ficer’s  development  is  the  cumulative  result  of  his 
or  her  military  schooling,  operational  assign¬ 
ments  and  self-development.  Warrant  officer 
leader  development  starts  with  the  Warrant  Of¬ 
ficer  Training  System  (WOTS)  that  provides  for 
three  levels  of  progressive  and  sequential  institu¬ 
tional  training  and  certification.  These  occur  at 
entry,  senior  and  master  warrant  officer  levels. 

At  the  entry  level,  the  system  is  composed  of 
a  “triple-check”  preappointment  pnxess.  This 
pnxcss  requires  the  successful  completion  ot  the 
following  checks; 

•  Selecting  warrant  officer  candidates  by  a 
centralized  board  (such  as  US  Army  Recruiting 
Gimmand  and  state  adjutants  general). 

•  Successfully  completing  the  Warrant  Of-  . 
ficer  Candida'^e  &hool  (WOCS). 

•  Successfully  completing  the  Technical 
and  Tactical  Certification  Course  conducted 
by  the  MOS  (military  (xcupational  specialty) 
proponent. 

Senior  warrant  officer  training  is  designed  to 
refresh  and  enhance  common  skills,  update  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  and  train  senior  warrant  officers 


(CW3-CW4)  to  successfully  perform  in  senior- 
level  positions.  Master  warrant  officer  training 
(MWOT)  is  the  capstone  level  of  warrant  officer 
trainirag.  MWOT  is  designed  to  develop  selected 
senior  warrant  officers  as  systems  integrators, 
managers  and  trainers  in  a  senior  leadership  role 
at-various  Army  organizational  levels. 

Like  institutional  training,  the  operational  as¬ 
signment  is  another  key  element  in  warrant  offi¬ 
cer  development.  Except  as  odierwise  author¬ 
ized  by  the  career  management  authority, 
operational  assignments  of  warrant  officers  are 
made  corrunensurate  with  their  rarrk  group 
(W01-CW2.  CW3-C;W4  or  MW4)  and  with 
their  MOS.  This  process  not  only  ensures  ihtt 
warrant  officers  are  developed  duom^  progres¬ 
sive  and  sequential  assignment  patterns  but  also 
provides  warrant  officers  the  opportunity  to  per¬ 
form  in  the  full  range  of  duties  required  by  their 
MOS. 

Self-development  is  perhaps  the  most  over¬ 
looked  element  of  leader  development  for  war¬ 
rant  officers.  However,  this  pillar  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  overall  development  of  warrant 
officers  as  institutional  training  and  operational 
assignments.  Warrant  officers  are  expected  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  latest  changes  in  equipment, 
organizations  and  procedures  associated  with 
their  area  of  expertise.  Also,  warrant  officers  can 
and  must  contribute  to  their  self-development 
by  identifying  their  long-term  and  short-term 
goals,  periodically  evaluating  their  own  progress, 
participating  in  off-duty  civilian  education 
ctHirses,  and  seeking  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
their  commanders. 

NCO  Development 

The  development  of  NCXDs  is,  as  is  their  offi- 
counterparts,  the  cumulative  result  ot  their 
rlTilitary  schooling,  operational  assignments 
and  self-development.  The  institutional  train¬ 
ing  of  NCOs,  both  AC  and  RC,  is  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  Noncommissioned  Officer 
Education  System  (NCOES).  It  pro\’ides  pro¬ 
gressive  and  sequential  training  for  NCOs 
through  four  levels  of  schooling:  primary,  basic, 
advanced  and  senior. 
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The  primary-level  tramitig  course  for  NCX)s, 
the  PLDC,  is  a  four-week  nori-MOS-^)ecific, 
field-oriented  leadership  course  designed  to  pre¬ 
pare  soldiers  for  leadership  re^xxrsibilities  at  the 
grade  of  sergeant.  The  basic-level  NCDES 
course,  the  BNCDOC,  is  taught  at  NCD  acade¬ 
mies  for  combat  arms,  whereas  combat  support 
and  combat  service  support  NCX[>s  attend  pro¬ 
ponent  resident  service  schools.  Training  at 
BNCXX^  builds  upon  the  mstruction  received 
in  PLDC 

The  ANCXX^  is  next  and  has  a  common 
leadership  core,  as  well  as  “hands-on”  and 
performance-oriented  training  to  emphasize 
warfighting  skills.  It  is  conducted  at  resident 
service  schools,  arvd  class  length  is  based  on  the 
NCXTs  career  management  field.  The  Sergeants 
Major  Course  (SMC)  is  the  capcstone  of  enlisted 
training.  It  prepares  selected  soldiers  for  sergeant 
major  and  command  sergeant  major  duties  in 
both  troop  and  staff  assignments.  VC^ile  Active 
NCOs  usually  attend  a  TRADCXD  resident 
school.  Reserve  NCOs  gain  institutional  train¬ 
ing  through  a  TRADOC  resident  school;  a 
USARF  school;  or  a  state,  regional  or  CON- 
USA  academy. 

Operational  assignments  for  NCOs  consist  of 
table  of  organization  and  equipment  (TOE) 
unit,  TDA  and  special  duty  assignments.  TOE 
and  TDA  assignments  ate  made  based  on  the 
soldier’s  MOS.  Special  duty  assignments  present 
a  unique  challenge  and  opportunity  for  leader 
development,  as  the  NCO  is  often  performing 
duties  outside  his  or  her  MOS  (such  as  drill 
instructor,  recruiting,  attache,  and  so  forth). 
Commanders  and  leaders  use  the  Individual 
Training  and  Evaluation  Program  (ITEP)  and 
the  Noncommissioned  Officer  Development 
Program  (NCODP)  to  enhance  NCO  leader 
development  during  operational  assign¬ 
ments.  (ITEP  consists  of  a  leader’s  assessment 
and  common  task  test  and  formalizes  the  role 
of  individual  evaluation  in  units  and  organi¬ 
zations.) 

Training  soldiers  follows  a  specific  process  for 
each  MOS,  unit  and  item  of  equipment.  Sol¬ 
diers  train  on  individual  tasks,  then  on  collective 


A  professional  leader^  career 
requires  a  Itfekn^  commitment  to  se^ 
development— devekqnnent  dud  com^- 
ments  and  builds  upon  the 
advancements  and  accomplishments 
leaders  gain  during  their  formal  educa¬ 
tion  and  duty  assignments. 


tasks  related  to  the  unit’s  mission.  Trainers  con¬ 
duct  evaluations  to  determine  training  effective¬ 
ness  and  measure  performance  against  soldier’s 
manual  and  Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Pro¬ 
gram  (ARTEP)  standards. 

NCODP  is  the  commander’s  leader  develop¬ 
ment  program  for  NCOs.  NCODP  encompasses 
most  training  at  the  unit  level  and  is  tailored  to 
the  unique  requirements  of  the  unit  and  its 
NCOs.  Commanders  must  continuously  inte¬ 
grate  individual  training  with  collective  training 
to  effectively  use  available  time  to  develop  junior 
leaders  and  to  ensure  soldiers  know  every  task  re¬ 
quired  at  their  skill  level. 

NCOs  use  self-development  to  complement 
and  enhance  the  knowledge  and  experience 
|ained  through  institutional  training  and  op¬ 
erational  assignments.  NCO  self-development 
programs  are  designed  to  provide  the  individual 
with  the  additional  training  and  experience 
necessary  to  imprcne,  maintain,  develop  and 
sustain  the  appropriate  SKAs  for  their  grade 
and  position. 

NCO  self-development  programs  can  be 
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Special  duty  asagnments  present 
a  unique  ehaBenge  and  opportmutyfor 
leader  devdopmant,as^dia.NC(y  is  ajkn 
performing  dudes  ouinde  his  or  her 
MO&  CotHMauders  and  leadas  use  the 


luMvidurd  Draining  and  Evaluation 
Program  and  the  Noneonunissioned 
Officer  DevelopmetU  Program  to  en¬ 
hance  NCO  leader  development  thtring 
_ operational  asagnments. 


individual  or  formal  structured  programs.  Indi' 
vidual  programs  include  professional  reading 
and  off-duty  study.  Formal  structured  programs 
include  ACES,  the  Army  Correspondence 
Course  Program  (ACCP)  and  the  self-develop¬ 
ment  test  (SDT). 

The  SDT  is  a  new  component  of  self¬ 
development.  The  SDT  is  a  series  of  written  ex¬ 
aminations  for  sergeants,  staff  sergeants  and  ser¬ 
geants  first  class.  The  SDT  allows  NCOs  to 
measure  and  guide  their  growth  in  the  skills  and 
proficiencies  they  need  as  they  continue  to  de¬ 
velop  as  leaders.  NCOs  are  required  to  prepare 
for  the  SDT  without  dedicated  unit  training 
time.  The  SDT  is  a  key  factor  in  selecting  NCOs 
for  promotion,  assignments,  school  attendance 
and  retention. 

Accurate  assessment  plays  a  key  role  in  NCO 
self-development  and  assists  in  providing  direc¬ 
tion  and  focus.  NCOs  use  a  variety  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  assessment  tools  to  formulate  their 
self-development  programs.  These  include  per¬ 
formance  counseling,  evaluation  reports,  SDT 
results  and  common  cask  test  results.  Jointly, 


these  instruments  provide  the  feedback  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  a  functional  self-development  pro¬ 
gram  tailored  to  individual  and  unit  needs. 

Civlliaa  Leader  Development 

The  development  of  civilian  leaders,  like  their 
uniformed  counterparts,  is  also  a  cumulative  re¬ 
sult  of  their  institutional  training,  operational  as¬ 
signments  and  self-developmenL  The  system  is 
the  same  regardless  of  ufrether  the  civilian  sup¬ 
ports  the  AC  or  RC. 

There  are  a  variety  of  courses  available  for  ci¬ 
vilians  at  different  grades.  While  these  courses 
are  not  fxerequisites  for  one  another;  they  are 
tied  to  different  levels  of  responsibility.  Civilian 
leader  development  can  bq^  with  the  Intern 
Leadership  Development  Course  (ILJDC) 
which  precedes  graduation  to  joumeymarr-level 
positions.  The  Leadership  Education  and  De¬ 
velopment  Course  (LEAD)  is  complementary 
to  the  Basic  Supervision  Course  and  is  recom- 
merrded  for  first-time  supervisors.  At  the  mana¬ 
gerial  level.  Organizational  Leadership  for  Ex¬ 
ecutives  (OLE)  provides  leadership  training 
while  Personnel  Management  for  Executives 
(PME)  and  the  New  Manager’s  Course  provide 
skill  training.  The  leader  development  cap¬ 
stone,  the  Army  Management  Staff  College, 
Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  is  targeted  at  competitive¬ 
ly  selected  individuals  with  high  potential  for 
advancement.  Mandatory  training  for  senior  ex¬ 
ecutive  service  (SES)  members  includes  the 
Force  Integrarion  Qiurse  and  the  SES  Orienta¬ 
tion  Conference. 

The  general  organizational  assignment  path 
for  civilian  leaders  encompasses  four  broad 
phases:  presupervisory,  supervisory,  managerial 
and  executive.  However,  civilians  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  sequentially  progress  through  these 
,stsjges.  For  example,  an  employee  may  enter  civil 
service  at  the  supervisory  or  managerial  level  or 
through  an  internship  arxl  progress  directly  to  a 
nonsupervisory  managerial  position  without 
ever  having  supervised.  For  some  career  pro¬ 
grams,  it  is  logical  to  progress  through  positions 
of  increased  responsibility;  that  is,  from  the  in¬ 
stallation  level  to  the  major  command  level  and 
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then  to  Department  of  the  Anny. 

The  self-development  o^^rtimities  for  civil¬ 
ian  leaders  are  essentially  thesame  as  for  the  uni¬ 
formed  seccoc  Agaiiti.  die  key  is  accurately  as¬ 
sessing  leader  strengdis  and  shortcomings.  Once 
areas  of  improvement  are  i(kntified,  an  individ¬ 
ualized  program  can  be  developed  using  a  profes¬ 
sional  reading  program,  corre^xindence  courses, 
off-duty  advariced  schooling,  and  so  forth. 

Presend^  in  the  civilian  sector,  the  Army  Ci¬ 
vilian  Training,  Education,  and  Development 
System  (ACTED6)  kkndfies  and  formalizes  the 
leader  developtnent  process  for  the  professional 
career  popuibtion.  In  dip,  future,  this 

will  expana  to  obiier  the  noncarfier  program 
peculation  through  die  Civilian  Integration 
into  the  Personnel  Proponent  System  (QPPS). 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  die  Army  devel¬ 
op  into  die  best-prepared,  highest-quality  force 
in  our  nation’s  hikory.  To  ensure  we  retain  this 
capacity,  we  must  sustain  and  improve  upon  our 
current  high  levek  of  readiness  and  quality.  By 
following  through  on  our  uncompromising  com¬ 
mitment  to  develop  the  very  best  leaders  possi¬ 
ble,  we  can  be  assured  of  leaving  the  most  mean¬ 
ingful  legacy  possible  to  both  our  Army  and  our 
nation — the  enduring  legacy  of  competent  and 
confident  leaders. 

Emerging  constraints  and  rapidly  changing 
global  geopolitical  situations  will  compel  the 
Army  to  modify  existing  programs  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  We  must  not,  however,  fimdamentally  al¬ 
ter  the  strong  leader  development  efforts  that 
have  bnxight  us  to  our  current  high  state  of 
readiness.  Our  sound  and  successful  three- 
pillared  leader  development  concept  that  serves 
as  the  foundation  for  the  future  leaders  of  the 
Army  must  prevail.  For  that  reason,  we  must  re¬ 
main  committed  to  the  imperatives  associated 
with  each  of  the  diree  pillars. 


If  instituticKial  training  is  to  remain  the  strong 
foundation  upon  which  future  leaders  anchor 
their  development,  we  must  retain  progressive 
and  sequential  educaticsial  systems  and  train 
leaders  in  the  critical  tasks  they  will  need  as  fu¬ 
ture  leaders.  The  leader  development  effort  must 
span  die  Total  Army,  providing  the  rigjit  mix  of 
resident  and  nonresidOTt  instruction  and  retain¬ 
ing  the  ri^t  percentage  of  leaders  attending  resi¬ 
dent  training  at  each  level.  We  must  continue 
to  select  the  best-qualified  leaders  far  resident 
instruction  and  ensure  that  quality  instructois 
man  the  training  base  if  we  are  to  produce  qualky 
students  and  instructors. 

'  Throi^  operational  assipiments,  we  must 
exmtinue  to  provide  leaders  the  critical  experi¬ 
ence  they  will  need  for  die  future  and  provide  ad¬ 
equate  training  c^iportunities  in  adequately 
mjmned  and  resourxxd  units.  Key  developmen¬ 
tal  assignment  opportunities  must  be  retained  for 
the  best  leaders  and  every  effort  made  to  dis¬ 
tribute  leaders  based  on  leader  development 
priorities. 

Continued  emphasis  on  self-development 
must  first  stress  each  leader’s  personal  responsi¬ 
bilities.  It  will  also  be  essentid  to  identify,  spec¬ 
ify  and  refine  self-development  requirements. 
The  entire  Army  leadership  must  continue  to 
emphasize  self-development  and  to  assist 
subordinate  leaders  in  their  self-development 
efforts. 

As  the  Army  positions  itself  to  face  the  un¬ 
precedented  challenges  of  the  1990s  and  be¬ 
yond,  our  total  commitment  to  developing  com¬ 
petent  and  confident  leaders  will  ensure  that  we 
remain  the  versatile,  deployable  and  lethal  com¬ 
bat  force  our  nation  requires.  Witft  that  in  mind, 
we  must  never  forget  that  the  Army  of  the  future 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  tomorrow’s  leaders, 
ag^  their  development  is  in  our  hands  today.  MR 
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THOMAS  BECKET, 
OUIE  NORTH  and 


r'hr.  'v'-.  ■  oi  ;i:i  I:thical  Command  ClimaK^ 


Major  John  E,  Shephard  Jr.,  US  Army 

Perfuqis  the  most  widefy  recognized  measure  of successful job  perform¬ 
ance  is  die  report  of**mission  accomplished*'  or  *‘aB  tasks  confuted." 
The  audior  sees  a  danger  in  the  military’s  emphasis  on  “getting  the  Job 
done”  where  leaders  rdhwoverzealous  subordinates  too  much  latUude. 
He  ancdfzes  duree  famous  cases  that  illustrate  the  damage  that  can  be 
done  to  units,  the  Army  and  even  the  nation  when  leaders  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  let  their  subordinates  Just  “get  it  done.  ” 


A  BRUTAL  murder  in  a  medieval  cathedral, 
a  third-rate  burglary  in  a  posh  Washington, 
DC,  hotel-office  complex  and  a  document- 
shredding  “party”  in  the  boweb  of  the  White 
House — what  do  these  three  otherwise  uncon¬ 
nected  events  have  in  common?  The  answer  is 
threefold:  First,  they  were  all  illegal  actions  un¬ 
dertaken  by  “loyal”  subordinates  who  apparendy 
believed  dvat  what  they  were  doing  would  please 
their  supervisors.  Second,  in  each  case,  the  per¬ 
petrators’  superiors  had  not  taken  adequate  steps 
to  prevent  their  followers’  illegal  behavior. 
Third,  each  of  these  crimes  rocked  a  great  nation 
and  brou^t  disgrace  upon  the  country’s  fore¬ 
most  leader. 

Pondering  these  cases  is  an  instructive  exer¬ 
cise  for  leaders  in  any  field  because  the  leadership 
problem  they  illustrate  is  not  unique  to  higji  na¬ 
tional  office.  Indeed,  its  occurrence  at  all  levels 
of  military,  business  and  government  oiganiza- 
tions  is  far  too  frequent  and  usually  preventable. 
It  happens  when  pragmatic  but  narrowly  focused 
subordinates,  in  their  zeal  to  get  a  job  done  or 
please  the  boss,  act  illegally  or  unethically,  and 
when  their  bosses  have  failed  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  discourage  such  behavior. 

This  article  examines  this  type  of  leadership 
problem  (which,  for  want  of  a  more  descriptive 
term,  1  shall  call  ollieism)  and  suggests  the  need 
for  leaders  to  prevent  it  by  creating  and  sustain¬ 
ing  an  ethical  leadership  environment.  First,  a 
review  of  these  three  historical  cases  will  provide 
a  common  base  of  reference. 

Three  Scandals  That  Deserve 
Study  hy  Leaders 

Case  1 .  In  the  latter  decades  of  the  1 2  th  cen¬ 
tury,  a  rancorous  dispute  between  the  Angevin 
king  of  England,  Henry  11,  and  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Thomas  Becket,  led  to  Becket’s  fatal 
bludgeoning  in  the  transept  of  his  cathedral  by 
four  faithful  knights  of  the  king.  The  murder 
outraged  Europe,  brought  disgrace  on  King 
Henry  and,  at  least  temporarily,  undermined  his 
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most  important  policies  and  reform.'  How  did 
this  event,  terrible  in  both  its  form  aixl  its  conse- 
qi^ces,  happen? 

Henry  II  (1154-1189),  a  strong,  resourcdci 
monarch,  restored  order  and  unified  rule  over 
Normandy  and  England  after  a  long  period  of 
civil  war  and  feudal  anarchy.  He  was  stem, 
smart,  stirring,  constantly  busy  arvi  extremely 
demanding  of  his  “staff.”  He  al^  however,  pos- 
sessed  an  ungovernable  terr^jer  and  was  prone  to 
wild  outbursts  of  anger.^  Modem  psychologists 
would  probably  deem  him  a  classic  “Type  A”  per- 
scnality. 

To  consolidate  power  m  EhglatKl,  Hci^ 
sought  to  expand  the  jurisdiction  of  his  own 
courts  at  the  expense  of  the  church’s  courts 
which  operated  independently  of  the  civil  gov¬ 
ernment.^  To  secure  die  church’s  coc^^eration 
in  this  reform,  he  maneuvered  to  have  his  own 
trusted  chancellor,  Becket,  elected  as  archbish¬ 
op  of  Canterbury,  the  most  powerful  cleric  in 
England. 

"However,  the  brilliant,  audacious  and  ambi¬ 
tious  Becket  proved  to  be  no  one’s  pxippet.  As 
archbishop,  he  embarrassed  and  enraged  his  for¬ 
mer  patron  by  launching  a  vehement  crusade  to 
stymie  the  king’s  designs,  pronouncing  himself 
the  protector  of  ecclesiastical  irulependence. 
Like  the  king,  Becket  was  earnest,  passionate 
and  charismatic — “a  leader  of  men  wffiom  others 
would  follow  as  the  weak  follow  the  strong.’** 
Since  both  men  were  as  resolute  and  feverishly 
energetic  as  they  were  proud,  their  quarrel  de¬ 
generated  into  a  dangerous,  irreconcilable  feud. 
Becket  was  driven  from  England  and  schemed 
for  six  years  in  exile  while  the  king  mthlessly  per¬ 
secuted  the  archbishop’s  followers  and  friends. 

In  1 1 70,  when  both  Henry  and  Becket 
seemed  at  last  to  have  tired  of  their  various  in- 
togues.  Pope  Alexander  III  was  able  to  mediate 
the  dispute.  But,  when  Becket  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  excommuni¬ 
cate  bishops,  barons  and  soldiers  who  had  sided 
with  the  king  to  ravage  his  archbishopric’s  estate. 

When  news  of  these  excommunications 
reached  Henry  in  Normandy,  he  flew  into  one  of 
his  habitual  violent  rages  and  is  said  to  have  cried 
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out  to  no  txte  in  particular,  “What  cowards  have 
I  nourished  in  my  house  dtat  not  one  of  them 
will  avenge  me  on  this  turbulent  priest!”^  This 
outburst  spurted  four  knights,  eager  to  win  the 
king’s  favor,  to  conspire,  without  authority,  to 
punish  the  archbishq?.^  The  knights  crossed  the 
Channel,  accosted  Becket  in  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  and  smote  him  with  their  broad¬ 
swords,  scattering  the  archbishop’s  blood  and 
brains  before  the  altar.^ 

The  murder  instantaneously  provoked  wide¬ 
spread  grief  and  indignation  throu^vxit  Eng¬ 
land  and  Europe.  Becket  was  immediately  hailed 
as  a  martyr,  was  quickly  canonized  as  a  saint  and, 
for  centuries,  became  the  most  popular  folk  hero 
in  England.  Meanwhile,  with  his  hand  on  the 
Gospels,  King  Henry  swore  an  oath  to  his  own 
innixence.  Fearing  excommunication,  he  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  pope  on  several  of  his 
reforms.  A  year  later,  he  accepted  further  humil¬ 
iation  by  praying,  prostrating  himself  and  being 
whipped  half-naked  before  Becket’s  tomb. 
Thou^  Henry’s  penance  allowed  him  to  escape 
further  punishment  and  reembark  on  his  reform 
program,  sympathy  for  Becket  later  played  a  sub¬ 
stantial  role  in  the  king’s  troubles  with  civil  war.® 
Most  historians  of  the  period  agree  the  king 
never  intended  for  his  minions  to  kill  Becket  de¬ 
spite  his  outburst.'^  Henry  was  sufficiently  wise 
and  sophisticated  to  know  that  he  could  ill  afford 
to  infuriate  the  pope,  incite  the  populace  and 
give  excuses  to  his  enemies,  and  he  could  gain  far 


more  by  convincing  the  pope  to  censure  Becket 
for  his  in^tuousness. 

Yet,  King  Henry  cannot  be  absolved  of  respon- 
sibility.  Not  only  had  he  uttered  the  words  that, 
however  unintentionally,  inspired  the  knights’ 
crime,  but  he  had  also,  over  time,  established  a 
leadership  envirorunent  that  had  led  his  mis¬ 
guided  subordinates  to  believe  their  dastardly  act 
would  please  the  king.  All  of  his  ministers  arxl 
soldiers  knew  of  Henry’s  desire  to  humiliate  and 
discredit  the  archbishop.  In  ruthlessly  setting 
out  to  rain  Becket  and  scoffmg  at  his  claim  of 
ecclesiastical  privilege,  the  king  acted  with 
“scant  regard  for  decency,  legality,  or  justice,”  set¬ 
ting  a  poor  example  for  his  less  clever  subordi¬ 
nates.^®  Indeed,  many  of  his  less  admirable  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  were  reflected  in  the  rash  violence 
of  his  criminal  knights: 

“[King  Henry)  had  a  practical  man’s  impa¬ 
tience  of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  his 
reforms  ....  Without  any  theoretical  hostility 
to  the  co-ordinate  powers  of  the  state,  it  seemed 
to  Kim  a  perfectly  reasonable  and  natural  course 
to  trample  either  baronage  or  Church  under  foot 
to  gain  his  end  of  good  government.”*  ’ 

Undoubtedly,  then,  Henry’s  troubles  arose 
largely  from  his  own  failure  to  develop  what  we 
call  today  an  ethical  command  climate.  Ckspite 
all  of  his  other  qualities  of  leadership,  thl*:  failure 
cost  him  and  his  inchoate  nation  dearly. 

Case  2.  The  second  case — the  Watergate  af¬ 
fair — carries  us  forward  ei^t  centuries  from  the 
murder  in  the  cathedral.  Though  the  nature  of 
the  crimes  was  quite  different,  the  consequences 
of  Watergate  for  the  United  States  and  its  presi¬ 
dent  were  arguably  as  serious  as  Becket’s  affair  for 
the  Angevin  Kingdom.  Some  stark  similarities 
between  these  cases  warrant  our  study. 

,  The  bungled  burglary  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
-  ti^ial  Committee  (DNC)  headquarters  at  the 
Watergate  complex  was  organized  within  the 
Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President  (CRP). 
The  burglars  were  seeking  information  regarding 
Lawrence  F.  O’Brien,  the  former  DNC  chair¬ 
man.*^  The  bteak-in  of  17  June  1972  was  the 
brainchild  of  former  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  (FBI)  agent  G.  Gordon  Liddy,  a  blustering 
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man  of  action,  zealous  conservative,  devout  pa¬ 
triot  and,  at  the  time  of  the  burglary,  general 
counsel  of  the  CRP.  His  boss  later  described  him 
as  “a  cocky  little  bantam  rooster  who  liked  to 
brag  about  his  James  Bond-ish  exploits.”'’^ 
Liddy’s  allies  in  the  effort  included  top  CRP  fig¬ 
ures  and  others  with  close  ties  to  the  White 
House. 

Though  no  proof  implicated  President  Ri¬ 
chard  M.  Nbcon  in  the  original  break-in,  he  be¬ 
came  clearly  involved  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
cover  up  the  depth  of  his  administration’s  in¬ 
volvement  He  resigned  in  disgrace  after  the  fa¬ 
mous  “smoking  gun”  tape  recording  revealed  his 
order  of  23  June  1972  to  his  chief  of  staff,  H.  R. 
Haldeman,  to  try  to  get  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (CIA)  to  curtail  the  FBI’s  investigation 
into  the  Watergate  affair.  He  was  subsequently 
pardoned  from  possible  legal  sanctions  by  his 
successor.  President  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

But,  even  though  a  “smoking  gun”  may  have 
been  deemed  necessary  to  meet  rigorous  legal  re¬ 
quirements  in  case  Nixon  was  tried,  it  is  super¬ 
fluous  to  our  broader  inquiry  into  his  leadership 
failure.  Various  investigations  conducted  by  the 
special  prosecutor,  the  Qingress  and  the  media, 
along  with  several  memoirs  by  key  Watergate 
figures,  reveal  a  pattern  of  unethical  and  illegal 
conduct  that  infested  parts  of  the  White  House 
staff  and  the  CRP.  *  ^  “Dirty  tricks”  against  politi¬ 
cal  opponents  and  illegal  vviretappings  had  be¬ 
come  nearly  routine.  Some  of  the  same  people 
who  pkinned  the  Watenzate  break-in,  including 
Liddy,  had  earlier  burglarized  the  office  of  Daniel 
Ellsberg’s  psychiatrist.'*^  .And  Charles  Colson, 
Nixon’s  personal  dirty  tricks  “impresario,”  had 
been  vainly  trying  to  track  down  proof  for  Nixon 
that  O’Brien,  while  chairman  of  the  DNC,  was 
receiving  kickbacks  from  billionaire  business¬ 
man  Howard  Hughes. 

In  such  an  environment,  the  Watergate 
break-in  is  not,  in  retrospect,  surprising.  The 
deputy  chairman  of  the  CRP,  himself  an  ad¬ 
mitted  conspirator,  put  it  bluntly: 

“Liddy’s  plan  was  approved  because  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  fear  and  suspicion  (about  enemies]  that 
had  grown  up  in  the  White  House,  an  atmos¬ 


phere  that  started  with  the  President  himself  and 
reached  us  through  Haldeman  and  others,  one 
diat  came  to  affect  all  our  thinking,  so  that  deci¬ 
sions  that  now  seem  insane  seemed  at  the  time 
to  be  rational.”'' 

Likewise,  in  such  an  atmosphere,  an  at¬ 
tempted  cover-up  was  ine\  itablo.  .As  Haldeman 
put  it: 

“What  I  thought  then  was  a  natural  effort  to 
avoid  any  unnecessary  political  damage  from 
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Watergate  I  iKtw  can  see  was  an  illegal  program 
of  obstruction  of  justice. ...  1  have  to  conclude 
that  the  cover-up,  in  some  form,  was  inevitable. 
It  was  not  planned  ahead  as  a  great  conspi¬ 
racy — it  grew  one  step  at  a  time  as  people,  be¬ 
lieving  they  were  acting  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  President,  took  steps  to  meet  each  problem 
as  it  arose.”^^ 

People  like  Liddy  and  Colson,  with  their  pe¬ 
culiar  zeal,  talents  for  intrigue  and  willingness  to 
skirt  both  the  law  and  established  procedure, 
were  ill-suited  for  important  positions  in  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  President  or  the  QIP.  Yet,  d»ey  were 
there  because  the  president,  and  others  close  to 
him,  considered  Aeir  talents  valuable.  One 
must  conclude  about  Watergate  that  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  subordinates,  whether  or  not  personally 
directed  by  the  president  in  their  actions,  acted 
in  a  way  they  felt  would  please  the  president. 
They  had  reason  to  do  so  because  he  had  encour¬ 
aged  and  blessed  their  “dirty  tricks’’  in  the  past. 
Nixon  admits  this  dilute  of  leadership  in  his 
forthcoming  book; 

“I  should  have  set  a  higher  standard  for  the 
conduct  of  the  people  who  participated  in  my 
campaign  and  Administration.  1  should  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  moral  tone  that  would  have  made 
such  actions  unthinkable.  1  did  not.  1  played  by 
the  rules  of  politics  as  1  found  them.  Not  taking 
a  higher  road  than  my  predecessors  and  my  ad¬ 
versaries  was  my  central  mistake.’’^^ 

The  result,  of  course,  was  his  own  disgrace,  a 


burgeoning  of  public  distrust  in  government  and 
a  national  political  catharsis  that  dramatically 
altered  the  “balance”  of  power  in  Washington. 

Case  3.  The  third  case,  the  Iraiv-Contra  af¬ 
fair,  is  still  fresh  enough  to  arouse  the  passions  of 
many  people  of  one  ideological  stripe  or  another. 
Many  accounts  are  clouded  by  political  invec¬ 
tive  or  slant  (both  “left”  and  “right”)  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  analyze  the  case  in  a  reasoned 
and  dispassionate  way.  Nonetheless,  after  nearly 
four  years  of  various  investigations  and  trials,  suf¬ 
ficient  facts  have  been  revealed  to  allow  us  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  affair  as  a  case  of  leadership  failure.^^ 

The  principal  legal  questions  surrourvding  the 
Irarv-Cbntra  affair  have  centered  around  three 
main  topics.  First  was  covertly  selling  arms  to 
Iran  to  gain  release  of  the  hostages  held  by 
Iraniarv-influenced  groups  in  the  Middle  East. 
Second  was  diverting  profits  from  these  sales  arrd 
soliciting  private  funds  by  members  of  the  Rea¬ 
gan  administration  to  aid  the  Nicaraguan  resist¬ 
ance.  Finally  was  building  a  web  ofdeceit  to  keep 
the  US  Congress  in  the  dark  about  both  the  Iran 
and  Contra  initiatives. 

With  regard  to  the  first  two  topics,  members 
of  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  staff 
displayed  a  reckless  disregard  for  legal  con¬ 
straints.  As  the  president’s  special  review  board 
(the  ‘Tower  Commission”)  concluded: 

“The  NSC  staff  activities  in  support  of  the 
Contras  were  marked  by  the  same  uncertainty  as 
to  legal  authority  and  insensitivity  to  legal  issues 
as  were  present  in  the  Iran  initiative.  The  ambi¬ 
guity  of  the  law  governing  activities  in  support  of 
the  Contras  presented  a  greater  challenge  than 
even  the  considerable  complexity  of  laws  gov¬ 
erning  arms  transfers.  Intense  congressional 
scrutiny  with  respect  to  the  NSC  staff  activities 
relatirig  to  the  Contras  added  to  the  potential 
cissts  of  actions  that  pushed  the  limits  of  the  law. 
...  In  this  context,  the  NSC  staff  should  have 
been  particularly  cautious,  avoiding  operational 
activity  in  this  area  and  seeking  legal  counsel. 
The  Board  saw  no  signs  of  such  restraint.”^  ^ 

These  conclusions  were  supported  by  the  sub¬ 
sequent  findings  of  the  congressional  commit¬ 
tees  investigating  the  affair  and  the  findings  of 
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the  special  prosecutor’s  investigation.^^ 

Additionally,  three  former  Reagan  adminis' 
tration  officials,  including  two  who  had  been  na' 
tional  security  advisers,  were  convicted  in  coun 
of  crimes  related  to  misleading  and  obstmcting 
Congress.  While  no  “smoking  gun”  has  impli¬ 
cated  former  President  Ronald  Reagan  as  having 
known  about  the  illegal  diversion  of  arms  profits 
to  the  Contras  and  no  evidence  suggests  that  he 
ordered  a  cover-up,  he  cannot  escape  overall  re¬ 
sponsibility  far  his  subordinates’  crimes  and  the 
chaos  that  resulted.  Though  Reagan  said  he  in¬ 
structed  his  subordinates  to  act  only  “within  the 
law,”  both  he  and  his  national  security  adviser 
failed  to  establi^  the  clear  lines  of  control,  au¬ 
thority,  responsibility  and  accountability  to  en¬ 
sure  these  instructions  were  followed.^® 

This  left  room  for  an  energetic  go-getter  like 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Oliver  North,  known  for  his 
ability  to  “get  things  done”  and  the  passionate 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  his 
assigned  tasks,  to  undertake  his  ultimately  disas¬ 
trous  initiatives.  “At  no  time,”  concluded  the 
president’s  sp^ecial  review  board,  “did  [the  presi¬ 
dent]  insist  upon  accountability  and  perform¬ 
ance  review.”^^  As  to  the  president’s  leadership 
failure,  it  is  worth  quoting  the  congressional 
committees’  report  at  length: 

“Members  of  the  NSC  staff  appeared  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  actions  were  consistent  with  the 
President’s  desires.  It  was  the  President’s  poli¬ 
cy — not  an  isolated  decision  by  North  or  [Admi¬ 
ral  John]  Poindexter — to  sell  arms  secretly  to 
Iran  and  to  maintain  the  Contras  ‘body  and 
soul,’  the  Boland  Amendment  notwithstanding. 
To  the  NSC  staff,  implementation  of  these  poli¬ 
cies  became  the  overriding  concern.  .  .  .  The 
President  created,  or  at  least  tolerated,  an  envi¬ 
ronment  where  those  who  did  know  of  the  diver¬ 
sion  believed  with  certainty  that  they  were  car¬ 
rying  out  the  President’s  policies. 

“This  same  environment  enabled  a  secretary 
who  shredded,  smuggled  and  altered  documents 
to  tell  the  Committees  that  ‘sometimes  you  have 
to  go  above  the  written  law’;  and  it  enabled  Ad¬ 
miral  Poindexter  to  testify  that  ‘ftankly,  we  were 
willing  to  take  some  risks  with  the  law.’  It  was  in 


such  an  environment  that  former  officials  and 
their  private  agents  could  lecture  the  commit¬ 
tees  that  a  ‘rightful  cause’  justified  any  means, 
that  lying  to  Congress  and  other  officials  in  the 
executive  branch  itself  is  acceptable  when  the 
ends  are  just,  and  that  Gingress  is  to  blame  for 
piassing  laws  that  run  counter  to  Administration 
piolicy.”^ 

Even  accounting  for  the  partisan  tone  of 
outrage  in  the  committees’  iissessment,  the  facts 
^piear  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  Iran- 
Contra  fiasco  was  the  result  of  ruirrowly  f  xused 
officials  carrying  out  questionable  and  indeed  il¬ 
legal  activities  because  they  thought  that  was 
what  the  president  wanted.  Moreov  er,  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  his  top  staff  failed  to  establish  an  ethical 
climate  in  which  such  shady  activities  would 
have  been  rejected. 
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specific  sort  of  feadeiAip  that  we  in  the 
militaiy  (as  well  as  leaders  in  other  fields)  see 
nowandagaiit.  It  is,  therefore,  vahiabkfisrmili' 
taiy  officers  to  understand  dre  kinds  of  condi' 
tions  that  generate  such  foilures  and  to  think 
about  how  diey  can  be  prevented.  It  is  worth  re¬ 
iterating  the  essential  elements  of  offidsm:  It  oc¬ 
curs  when  pragmatic  but  nanowly  focused  sub¬ 
ordinates,  in  dieir  zeal  to  get  a  job  done  or  to 
please  their  boss,  act  ill^^ly  or  unethically  and 
when  their  leaders,  for  one  reason  or  anodier, 
have  failed  to  take  adequate  steps  to  discourage 
such  behavior. 

By  selecting  one  case  eight  centuries  old,  I 
hoped  to  show  that  oBieism  is  not  unique  to  the 
modem  era.  Indeed,  one  need  only  read  Thu¬ 
cydides  or  Tacitus  to  find  far  more  ancient  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  same  phenomenon.  Also,  the  king 
and  presidents  examined  here,  before  their  re¬ 
spective  scandals,  were  each  widely  lauded  as 
uniquely  strong  and  gifted  leaders  which  shows 
that  ollieism  does  not  afflict  only  incompetents. 
Nor  is  it  restricted  to  a  sirrgle  personality  type  or 
leadership  style.  For  example,  Reagan,  unlike 
King  Henry,  never  appeared  to  manifest  "Type 
A”  personality  traits.  Unlike  Nbcon,  he  was  no 
workaholic,  and  he  was  not  known  to  place  ex¬ 
traordinary  pressures  on  his  subordinates. 

In  wartime,  this  type  of  leadership  failure  in 
military  organizations  has  frequently  led  to 
atrocities.  Uncivilized  conditions  and  known  or 
rumored  enemy  savagery  has  exacerbated  tend¬ 


encies  of  both  soldiers  and  their  leaders  to  accqjt 
unconscionable,  even  heinous,  acts  as  a  matter 
of  course — as  part  of  the  “hell”  into  which  they 
have  been  thrust.  For  example,  John  Dower  de¬ 
scribes  numerous  atrocities  committed  by  US 
forces  in  the  Pacific  in  Worid  War  II,  many  ac¬ 
knowledged  only  years  later  in  various  memoirs. 
Dower  cites  incidents  of  mutilating  corpses  (usu¬ 
ally  for  souvenirs);  deliberately  killing  or  wound¬ 
ing  soldiers,  downed  pilots,  sailors  who  had 
abandoned  ship  and  civilians;  and  torturing  and 
executing  prisoners.^'  Here  is  one  example: 

“Some  massacres  of  Japanese,  like  that  of  the 
wounded  soldiers  attempting  to  surrender  on 
Bougainville,  were  order^  to  take  place  by  Al¬ 
lied  officers,  or  at  least  received  tacit  support 
from  superior  officers  after  the  event.  A  US  sub¬ 
marine  commander  who  sank  a  Japanese  trans¬ 
port  and  then  spent  upwards  of  an  hour  killing 
the  hundreds  and  possibly  thousands  of  Japanese 
survivors  with  his  deck  guns,  for  example,  was 
commended  and  publicly  honored  by  his  superi¬ 
ors  even  though  he  included  an  account  of  the 
slau^ter  in  his  official  report.  To  Navy  col¬ 
leagues,  many  of  whom  were  repulsed  by  this  ac¬ 
tion,  the  feet  that  the  officer  received  high  praise 
rather  than  censure  was  interpreted  as  an  en¬ 
dorsement  of  such  practices  by  the  submarine 
high  command.”^^ 

This  type  of  incident  was  less  tare  than  popu¬ 
larly,  understood.  Qrarles  A.  Lindbergh,  who 
flew  in  1 944  as  a  civilian  observer  with  US  forces 
in  New  Guinea,  recorded  in  his  journal: 

“It  was  freely  admitted  that  some  of  our  sol¬ 
diers  tortured  Jap  prisoners  and  were  as  cruel  and 
barbaric  at  times  as  the  Japs  themselves.  Our 
men  think  nothing  of  shooting  a  Japanese  pris¬ 
oner  or  a  soldier  attempting  to  surrender.  They 
treat  the  Japs  with  less  respect  than  they  would 
^e  to  an  animal,  and  these  acts  are  condoned 
by  almost  everyone.”^^ 

Such  crimes,  of  course,  were  prompted  by 
more  than  simply  a  desire  to  get  a  job  done  or 
please  superiors.  A  fervid  hatred  of  the  enemy 
and  a  desire  for  retribution  were  strong  motiva¬ 
tions.  Nonetheless,  it  is  clear  that,  in  many  of 
these  cases,  soldiers  had  little  reason  to  believe 
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they  would  be  held  accountable  for  such  crimes, 
ydtten,  leaders  themselves  either  provoked,  ap¬ 
proved  of  or  silently  condoned  war  crimes. 

Rut  atnxities  are  an  extreme  manifestation  of 
this  type  of  leadership  failure.  More  often,  during 
K>th  war  and  peace,  less  serious  crimes  or  unethi¬ 
cal  practices  are  condoned  or  go  unnoticed  due 
to  faulty  leadership.  These  are  m:)  less  tolerable, 
however,  especially  because  they  can  have  an  in- 
'idious  effect  that  rots  a  unit’s  “soul"  by  fostenng 
distrust  and  dishonesty,  inures  unit  members  to 
improper  methixJs,  hides  serious  defects  that 
warrant  attention  and  leads  inexorably  to  yet 
more  serious  infractions.  Behind  manv  scandals 
involving  organizatioas,  one  can  usually  find  a 
long  historv  of  unethical  practices  that,  having 


festered  unseen  from  the  outside,  fostered  arro¬ 
gance  .ind  contempt  tor  the  law,  custom  <md  mo¬ 
rality  on  the  inside. 

Wliat  forms  dvies  u/lieism  t.ike  in  military  orga¬ 
nizations  in  peacetime.'  Think  of  the  command¬ 
er  who  knowingly  allows  his  supply  and  mainte¬ 
nance  people  to  hoard  excess  equipment  and 
, spare  parts.  This  practice  is  often  rationalized  as 
■protecting  the  unit  from  unforeseen  contingen¬ 
cies  and  keeping  its  readiness  rate  up.  Mean¬ 
while.  though,  other  units  that  need  the  items  go 
without.  'OCTiat  aKuit  the  platixm  leader,  fnis- 
trated  with  .1  nonperfon'ning  soldier,  who  nixls 
his  head  unquestioninglv  when  a  N.]uad  leader 
winks  and  says,  “Don't  worrv,  Mr,  the  squad 
knows  how  to  deal  with  guvs  like  him.”  Peer 
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“pressure”  can  take  various  fornis,  and  I  know  of 
one  incident  in  which  a  soldier  died  as  a  result  of 
injuries  inflicted  during  a  “blanket  party.” 

What  about  the  commatxler  who  pressures  his 
subordinates  to  report  high  readiness  rates  but 
fails  to  provide  the  resources  to  achieve  them  or 
does  not  ensure  the  reports  reflect  the  actual  situ¬ 
ation?  Such  “make  it  happen”  leadership  often 
fosters  unethical  gamesmanship  among  subordi¬ 
nates.  Retired  Major  General  Perry  M.  Smith 
tells  of  an  Air  Force  wing  that  had  routinely  sent 
forward  false  reports  to  the  Joint  Chiefe  of  Staff 
“to  make  the  wing  look  good.”  As  the  newly  as¬ 
signed  chief  of  maintenance,  Smith  discovered 
the  practice  and  nipped  it  in  the  bud.  How  had 
that  situation  developed  and  why  had  his  prede¬ 
cessor  not  stopiped  it?^^ 

Other  documented  examples  abound,  but  I 
can  otter  a  parable  from  my  own  experience. 

As  a  recently  arrived  platoon  leader  in  a  mecha¬ 
nized  infantry  battalion  overseas,  I  soon  became 
aware  that  there  was  a  widespread  problem  with 
“midnight  requisitions”  in  the  motor  pxxjl.^^ 
One  day,  my  driver  came  to  me,  clearly  frustrated. 
He  was  troubled  because  several  pjarts  had  been 
stolen  from  his  vehicle,  and  he  was  planning  to 
“steal  them  back”  that  night  from  the  company 
whose  pjeople  he  suspected  had  done  it.  Surprised 
that  he  would  suggest  this  to  me,  1  told  him  to 
cancel  his  “raid”  because  stealing  was  wrong  and 
unacceptable.  Meanwhile,  we  would  try  to  nab 
the  pjerpjetrators  through  a  prop)er  investigation. 


1  felt,  though,  that  my  moralistic  arguments 
were  unp^ersuasive  because  this  man  clearly  felt 
that  “everyone  was  doing  it”  and  that  he  would 
be  a  “sucker”  if  he  let  himself,  and  our  unit,  be 
“rippjed  off’  without  immediate  retaliaticHi.  So, 
I  instructed  him  to  propjerly  order  new  parts  that 
afternoon  aiKl  warned  that  anyone,  including 
him,  su^Tected  of  stealii>g  would  be  investigated 
and  held  accountable.  Hater  clicked  to  see  that 
he  ordered  the  parts,  followmg  up  as  they  came 
in,  at«J  1  discuss^  with  the  company  corrunand- 
er  the  pxissibilicy  of  placing  company  guards  in 
the  rmtor  pxx>l. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  part-stealing  was 
only  a  px>rtion  of  the  problem.  The  battalion’s 
maintenance  program  was  a  mess.  Other  shaky 
practices  aboimded.  Vehicle  licenses  were  beirrg 
issued  without  required  training,  “hangar 
queens”  (vehicles  needing  major  repair)  were 
cannibalized  and  hidden  from  inspectors,  some 
units  were  hoardirrg  parts  that  were  needed  by 
others,  endless  promises  of  days  off  for  over¬ 
worked  mechanics  were  continually  rescinded, 
and  so  on. 

Meanwhile,  entire  companies  of  soldiers  were 
being  sent  en  masse  to  the  motor  pool  to  “do 
maintenance”  without  any  clear  instructions  or 
supervision.  While  soldiers  hauled  clean  equip¬ 
ment  out  of  vehicles  to  clean  it  again,  many  offi¬ 
cers  and  sergeants  gathered  in  motor  sergeants’ 
offices  to  drink  coffee.  Around  the  middle  of  the 
month,  the  battalion  executive  officer  rousted 
company  motor  officers,  motor  sergeants  and 
mechanics  for  all-night  wrench-turning  ses¬ 
sions  to  ensure  the  battalion’s  “snapshot”  equip¬ 
ment  status  report  would  show  a  high  level  of 
readiness.  Any  vehicle  that  could  be  jerry- 
rigged  to  roll  forward  on  its  own  px)wer  was  typi¬ 
cally  considered  “ready.” 

Luddly,  before  long,  a  new  battalion  com¬ 
mander  and  executive  officer  arrived  in  the  unit. 
Apjpalled  at  what  they  found  in  the  motor  pxx)l, 
they  set  out  deliberately  and  systematically  to  fix 
the  problems.  Training  programs  for  drivers,  me¬ 
chanics,  maintenance  clerks  and  supervisors 
were  established.  Hangar  queens  were  hauled 
cut  cf  their  hiding  places  and  gradually  rebuilt  as 
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parts  were  ordered  and  received.  Company  com¬ 
manders  who  had  rarely  appeared  in  the  motor 
pool  started  to  show  up.  Part-stealing  largely  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  equipment  status  reports  began  to 
reflect  the  unit’s  actual  state  of  re^iness. 

However,  shortly  after  the  new  battalion  com¬ 
mander  arrived,  so  did  the  division  inspector 
general’s  team.  Thougji  great  progress  had  been 
made,  three  companies  failed  the  vehicle  main¬ 
tenance  category  of  inspection.^^  Rigorous  ef¬ 
forts  were  made  in  the  next  few  weeks  to  improve 
the  maintenance  program,  though  no  relief  was 
given  in  the  battalion’s  operational  tempo  (also, 
the  battalion  was  required  to  move — lo^,  stock 
and  barrel — to  a  new  camp  shortly  before  the  re¬ 
inspection).  Despite  some  marked  improve¬ 
ments,  two  of  the  three  companies  failed  the 
reinspection,  whereupon  the  battalion  com¬ 
mander,  executive  officer,  motor  officer,  mainte¬ 
nance  technician  and  two  company  command¬ 
ers  were  immediately  relieved  for  cause.  The 
division  commander  (also  new  to  his  job)  re¬ 
placed  them  with  a  first-rate  team  that  com¬ 
pleted  the  reforms  already  begun,  ultimately  es¬ 
tablishing  a  fine  maintervance  program. 

What  can  be  said  about  this  case?  A  virtual 
cesspool  of  unethical  practices  had  been  allowed 
to  fester  under  several  leaders  who  were  either 
too  incompetent  or  too  weak  to  deal  with  the 
pressures  ftom  above  to  keep  readiness  rates 
high.  They  passed  these  pressures  along  to  over¬ 
worked,  poorly  trained  soldiers  and  looked  the 
other  way  when  many  of  these  men  resorted  to 
shortcuts,  petty  crimes  and  ftilsehoods  to  give 
their  bosses  the  readiness  reports  they  sought. 
This  bought  sufficient  time  to  allow  some  of 
these  leaders  to  escape  the  consequences 
through  normal  transfers. 

However,  the  new  division  commander  could 
not  countenance  a  mechanized  battalion  that 
had  failed  its  vehicle  maintenance  insp)ection,  so 
he  took  decisive  and  corrective  action.  Being  in¬ 
clined  to  amputate  rather  than  to  incise,  he  un¬ 
fairly  punished  a  new  battalion  commander  and 
executive  officer  who  had  earnestly  and  honestly 
tried  to  fix  the  mess  they  inherited.  The  other 
officers  relieved,  however,  deserved  to  go. 


Why  do  cases  like  this,  and  the  others  pre¬ 
viously  described,  occur?  Answering  flus  ques¬ 
tion  will  help  us  to  determine  how  to  prevent 
similar  types  of  problems  when  we  are  in  leader¬ 
ship  positions. 

Understanding  the  Problem 

This  type  of  leadership  failure  is  generated  by 
se\  eral  factors,  any  of  which  may  be  present  sin¬ 
gularly  or  in  combination.  First,  there  are  lots  of 
temptatiorts.  Temptations  to  allow  atrocities  to 
go  unpunished  in  war  may  include  virulent 
hatred  and  contempt  for  the  enemy,  the  desire 
for  vengeance,  fear  of  scandal,  and  so  on.  As  for 
the  more  mundane  manifestations  of  oUieism, 
temptations  may  include  competition  with  oth¬ 
er  organizations,  desire  to  win  acclaim  for  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task,  desire  to  relieve  pressure  from  above, 
tear  of  failure,  or  a  belief  that  one’s  situation  is  so 
unique  that  extraordinary  means  are  required. 

Tliis  latter  temptation  is  quite  common  when 
leaders  are  under  any  kind  of  stress.  Admiral 
James  B.  Stixkdale  who,  its  a  pnsoner  of  war 
(PW)  in  Vietnam,  led  others  in  refusing  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  manipulations  of  their  captors,  gained 
keen  insight  into  this  temptation.  He  sax's: 

“.  '.  .  a  properly  educated  leader,  especially 
■when  harassed  and  under  pressure,  .  .  .  will 
avoid  the  self-indulgent  error  of  seeing  himself 
in  a  predicament  so  unprecedented,  so  unique 
as  to  jastify  his  making  exception  to  law,  cus¬ 
tom,  or  morality  in  favor  ot  himself.  .  .  .  [Too 
many  leaders  are  gamesmen  who)  make  excep¬ 
tions  to  law  and  custom  in  favor  of  themselves 
because  they  choose  to  view  ordinary  dilemmas 
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as  unprecedented  crises.”^® 

Stockdale  himself  refused  to  compromise  his 
principles  even  in  a  most  extreme  and  stark  “ciU' 
cible  of  pressure.”^^  Despite  the  tortures  arxl  in¬ 
dignities  inflicted  on  him  during  his  several  years 
of  captivity,  he  cut  rx)  deals  to  better  his  ovm  po¬ 
sition  and  stealthily  worked,  at  great  personal 
risk,  to  build  communications  and  cohesion 
among  his  fellow  prisoners.  Nor  would  he  accept 
compromises  among  those  he  led  under  those 
dire  circumstances. 

A  tempcaticHi  closely  related  to  what  Stock- 
dale  describes  is  expediency  or  “gaming  the  sys¬ 
tem.”  Leaders  will  often  choose,  or  resign  them¬ 
selves,  to  accept  the  “rules  of  the  game”  as  they 
exist  or  seem  to  exist  Because  “everybody  is  do¬ 
ing  it”  outside  the  formal  system,  there  is  no  al¬ 
ternative  but  to  play  along.  Nixon  was  guilty  of 
doing  this  in  allowing  “dirty  tricks”  to  be  played 
on  his  opponents.^  The  military  commander 
who  sends  readiness  reports  forward  that  he 
knows  or  suspects  are  inaccurate  because  he  be¬ 
lieves  everyone  else  is  doing  it  is  also  guilty. 

It  happens  at  all  levels.  People  who  engage  in 
this  practice  often  consider  themselves  pragmat¬ 
ic  “realists.”  Smith  tells  how  he  saw  this  problem 
in  the  Pentagcxi  as  the  services  prepared  their 
budget  requests.  Services  would  knowingly  sub¬ 
mit  inflated  estimates  of  program  requirements, 
knowing  other  services  would  do  the  same  and 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Congress 


would  ultimately  hack  at  dietrr.  Of  course,  this 
type  of  gamesmanship  inevitably  becomes  self- 
defeating  and  engenders  distrust  Smith  goes  on 
to  describe  how  former  Air  Force  Chief  of  Sta£F 
Lew  Allen  refused  to  descerd  to  such  dishonesty 
ard  forced  his  staff  to  redo  an  inflated  Air  Force 
program  request^* 

Frustration  is  aixxher  of  the  fk:tors  that  often 
promotes  oBieism.  Henry  II  was  certainly  frus¬ 
trated  by  d\e  obstacles  Becket  erected  to  stem 
the  king’s  attempt  to  exterd  his  authority  over 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Nixon  was  frustrated  by  in¬ 
formation  leaks  aid  perceived  political  “en¬ 
emies”  whom  he  felt  were  trying  to  urdennine 
him.  Members  of  Reagan’s  NSC  staff  were  fhs- 
tiated  by  congresskxial  strictures  that  interfered 
with  the  policies  they  sought  to  pursue. 

Today,  large  organizations  like  the  military 
services  are  characterized  by  bureaucracy  which 
is  inherently  frustrating.  Bureaucratic  proce¬ 
dures  are  often  cumbersome,  leading  actioiv- 
oriented  or  impatient  leaders  (and  hence  their 
subordinates)  to  seek  expedient  ways  around  the 
system.  Thus,  the  subordinate  who  can  “get 
things  done”  or  “beat  the  system”  gains  favor  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  methods  he  uses  to  accomplish 
the  mission.  As  long  as  the  mission  gets  done, 
leaders  may  be  irKlined  to  look  the  other  way. 

For  example,  I  once  overheard  a  company 
commarder  say,  “My  supply  sergeant  takes  good 
care  of  me.  He  has  great  connections.  I  don’t 
have  to  worry  about  coming  up  short  of  any¬ 
thing.”  On  its  face,  this  could  be  a  perfectly  in¬ 
nocent  accolade  for  a  good  supply  sergeant,  but 
I  like  neither  the  phrase  “takes  good  care  of  me” 
nor  the  bit  about  “great  connections.”  Was  the 
sergeant’s  duty  to  “take  care  of’  the  company 
commarder  or  to  properly  account  for  and  main¬ 
tain  unit  property?  Were  his  “connections”  l^t- 
i^te?  Yet,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  supply  ser¬ 
geants  who  are  adept  at  going  outside  the  system 
to  be  admired  for  dieir  resourcefulness. 

The  epitome  of  this  type  of  soldier  is  the  char¬ 
acter  played  by  Jackie  Gleason  in  the  old  movie, 
“Soldier  in  the  Rain.”  A  senior  supply  seargeant, 
he  has  raised  bartering  to  such  a  ftne  art  that  he 
has  become  a  powerful  broker  of  govemment- 
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owned  items.  He  can  come  up  with  anvthine  on 
demand,  from  “drawers,  cotton,  with  elastic 
tops,"  to  trucks,  to  platcKias  of  soldiers!  His  of- 
tice.  tilleil  with  unaurhori:ei.i  luNuries,  i'  f.ir  more 
plush  than  the  base  commtinder's,  retlectintz  his 
;mpi  'rr.ince  to  tin.'  inti  'nii.il  workinit'ot  rlieore.i- 
nittation.  We  are  meant  to  admire  him,  as  dixts 
his  voiinc  acoivte  (played  hv  Steve  McQueen), 
an  enthusiastic  yoiint,’  company  supply  serpeant. 

TliouElh  the  movie  carries  the  situation  to  an 
.ihsiird  extreme,  it  should  ^ive  us  pause  to  think  , 
.iKnit  how  our  onjan illations  are  reallv  ninnint:. 
^X'hen  suKirdin.ites  are  allowed  to  make  end 
nins  around  esrahlishixl  prixedures.  either  he- 
c.iuse  their  leaders  ,ire  inattentive  or  .ictu.illv 
sanction  such  activities,  the  orijanimtion  and  its 
le.ido  rs  .ire  on  a  slippery  slope.  Their  contempt 
tor  leiial.  reculatorv  or  customary  prixietlures  may 


spread  to  other  areas  ot  their  work.  The  unit’s  op- 
enitionscan  slide  insidiously  out  ot  their  control. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  suKirdinates  allowed 
'uch  cre.it  l.ititikle  are  p.inicul.irlv  ze.ilous  or  hy- 
peramhitious. 

'.''tiler  relei.int  t,ii,tin'  .ire  ii.irrow  ticus.  mis¬ 
guided  loyalties  and  inattenti\eness.  Narrowly 
kxrused  suKirdinates — and  leaders  tor  that  mat¬ 
ter — sometimes  t.iil  to  'ey'  the  broader  impliai- 
tioas-of  their  actions.  Fi>r  example,  hoarding  an 
sCxtra  engine  may  help  a  battalion  in  a  contin¬ 
gency.  bur  how  dix's  It  help  the  division  that  has 
vehicles  awaiting  new  engines.’ 

Misguided  loyalties  ,ire  similarly  dvsfunction- 
.il.  T)  whom  or  wh.it  w.is  North  Ix'ine  loyal 
when  he  lied  t»i  Ci!ont:res.s — the  president,  na¬ 
tional  laws  iir  his  own  ideas  ot  the  public  gixxJ.’^' 
Was  It  lovalu’  to  his  country,  his  suKirdinates  or 
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himself  that  led  Nixon  to  collude  in  a  cover-up 
of  Wateigate? 

Finally,  inattentiveness  can  lead  to  disaster  as 
well.  Leaders,  especially  busy  ones,  need  to  be 
able  to  delegate  authority  to  subordinates  who 
can  use  dieir  initiative,  skills  and  experietKe  to 
get  things  done.  This  is  good  for  both  the  leader 
and  the  organization.  But  avoiding  mictoman' 
agement  and  developing  initiative  are  not  ex¬ 
cuses  for  inattentiveness.  The  leader  bears  the 
responsibility  to  ensure  his  subordinates  are  op¬ 
erating  within  accepted  parameters  of  law,  cus¬ 
tom  and  morality. 

What  Can  We  Do? 

OUieism — the  problem  of  subordinates  acting 
unethically  or  illegally  to  get  a  job  done  or  please 
the  boss  and  their  leaders  failing  to  take  steps  to 
discourage  such  behavior — occurs  far  too  fre¬ 
quently.  Ollieism  can  occur  in  any  large  organiza¬ 
tion  whether  it  operates  in  government,  busi¬ 
ness,  academia,  religion  or  some  other  field.  In 
the  military,  it  happens  during  war  and  in  peace-  . 
time.  It  is  not  restricted  to  certain  personality 
types  or  leadership  styles.  And  it  can  happen,  as 
it  did  with  Henry  II  and  presidents  Nixon  and 
Reagan,  with  leaders  who  have  otherwise  shown 
extraordinary  leader^ip  skills. 

The  cases  examined  here  also  suggest  that  this 
type  of  leadership  failure  can  have  dire  conse- 


queiKes  for  subordinates,  leaders,  organizations 
and  sometimes  nations.  It,  therefore,  behooves 
leaders  to  understaiKi  the  nature  of  ollieism  to  en¬ 
sure  it  does  ooc  occurr  in  their  organizations. 
This  article  has  atten^ted  to  help  by  factoring 
out,  from  various  cases,  several  conditions  drat 
tend  to  uivdetlie  d)e  development  of  unethical  or 
ill^ial  practices  in  organizations.  These  condi¬ 
tions  irtclude  frustration,  gamesmanship,  self- 
interest,  hyperambition,  narrow  focus,  mis¬ 
guided  loyalties,  inattentiveness  and  several 
other  kinds  of  temptation. 

The  only  way  military  leaders  can  eliminate  or 
mitigate  the  effects  of  diese  conditions  is  to  work 
deliberately  and  proactively  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  ethical  command  environment 
This  is  iiT^rtant  at  all  levels,  e^iecially  for  se¬ 
nior  leaders  since  they  set  the  moral  tone  for 
their  subordinate  organizations  and  have  a  high 
degree  of  “ethical  visibility. 

The  short  chapter  on  “Professional  Ethics”  in 
US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  22-103,  Leader- 
and  Command  at  Senior  Levels,  provides  a 
good  start  for  determining  how  to  go  about  es¬ 
tablishing  such  an  environment  Armed  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  diat  foster  ollieism 
and  a  determination  to  discharge  dieir  ethical 
obli^dons  as  laid  out  in  FM  22-103,  leaders  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  d\e  potential 
for  such  a  failure  in  their  organizations. 

As  Stockdale,  who  won  the  Medal  of  Honor 
ftx:  his  extraordinary  courage  in  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  PWs  in  Vietnam,  wisely  suggests,  the  best 
leaders  are  “transforming”  leaders  who  devote 
much  time  to  these  concerns: 

‘Transforming  leaders  instruct  and  inspire 
their  followers  to  recognize  worthy  needs,  and 
they  make  those  needs  their  wants.  They  have 
a  wayof  raising  their  followers  out  of  their  evety- 
iby  selves  and  into  their  better  selves,  of  making 
them  conscious  of  the  high-minded  goals  that  lie 
unconscious  beneath  their  self-centered  desires. 
In  summary,  the  transforming  leader  has  the  wis¬ 
dom  to  read  the  minds  of  his  flock,  to  understand 
what  they  want,  and  he  has  the  persuasive  power 
to  implant  the  latter  into  their  hearts.”^ 

Being  a  role  model  is  not  easy.  Demonstrating 
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uncompromising  integrity,  inculcating  values 
and  standards,  developing  appropriate  ethical 
norms  and  building  moral  discipline  in  an  otga' 
nization  talces  wisdom,  patience,  deliberate  at' 
tention,  careful  sipervision,  persistertce  and  lots 
of  precious  time.  It  also  takes  a  high  d^;ree  of 
moral  courage  since  it  is  often  more  convenient 
to  allow  shortcuts  and  bending  of  established 
rules  if,  by  so  doing,  “things  get  done.”  Rewards, 
after  all,  accrue  to  those  who  accomplidi  the 
mission,  not  to  self-righteous  ftdlures. 


But  accon^lishing  the  mission  involves  mote 
than  just  “getting  thirtgs  done.”  Over  time,  it 
must  also  involve  building  a  healthy,  efficient 
and  accountable  organization  that  engenders 
and  deserves  lasting  trust  and  confidence  from 
those  it  serves.  The  leader  who  does  not  actively 
develop  an  ethical  climate  throu^out  his  orga¬ 
nization  or  who  simply  allows  day-to-day  pres¬ 
sures  to  distract  him  from  this  most  fundamental 
leadership  tasks  cheats  his  country,  his  organi¬ 
zation,  his  subordinates  and  himself.  MR 
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one  thMpexmfedbeheeen  World  War  I  and  World  War  IJ.  One  critical 
Jeaturei  ofdj^j^iT^i^the  mte^^  was  a  insistent  emphasis  on 

important 


'  ^  s 


8,f  focus  of  in- 

E  I  General  Carl  E.  Vuono,  chief  of  staff  of 
,9LJ  the  Army,  has  made  leader  develop' 
ment  one  of  the  sLx  ffindamental  imf?eratives  ro 
follow  in  res’rsaping  the  Army  (rfthie  tuture.  He 
freqisently  emphasizes  that  the  >bffrEef'  hon- 


Anr:y.  Me  also  tells  prc-r^pective  battalion  and 
brigade  commanders  at  their-  precommand 
coarse  that  nodiinr:  drey 'do  will- have  a  more  '' 
iasiing  irispact  on  the  Army  than  ihe  way  they 
develop  tireir  junior  leaden-.  -  .  .  .  . 

An  emphasis  on  leader  developrijent,  hov/ev- 
cr,  is  ioni^tan.ding  in  the  Army.  Dijring  the  peri 


od  Ixjtween- Worid  W  and  World 

era  to  v.hich  the  1990.s  is  Ixing  coraparcdl  the 
Army  greatly  decreased  in  size  but  retained  ^  its 
higlrest  prioriryr  training,  educating  and  devel* 
oping  its  leaders.  General  Douglas  M^Affh'ur, 
in  a  1929  letter  to  the  minoiiry  leadef-rf^the 
House  vof  Representatives,  said: 

•"’Vkillfxi  ptiicers,  like  ail  otlrcr  prohi^onal 
men,,  are- products  contintKXis  and' laboriotLs 


study,  trainin.g  and  experient 


■Trained  offi¬ 


cers  constitute  me  most  vitally  ossential  element 
in  modem  war,  and  tire  oitly  one  th.at  under  no 
c!rcum.st;,u'ice.s  can  be  improvised  or  cxtcmpxa- 
rized. . , .  [An  army]  in  action  is  ckx'imed  m  de- 
.siruction  withcnit  the  trained  and  adequate 
leadei-ship  i'f  officers.” 


Tlie  Armys^  Ct^ temporary  leader' develop¬ 
ment  prc^ams  rest  on  three  pillars:  institutional 
training,  operatiorral  assignments- and^self- 
developm^&;,.r^lrBtitutionai  trainingveneom-  , 
p^isses  all  of  the  military  “schoolhouse”^  training 
and  educatibriadeader  receives.  For  officera,- this. . 
includes‘^h£diiKes.‘as  the  officer  iasic and  ad- 
v’arKed  Siail&l^saa^es  as  well  as  the  CcMmBined 
AimS'-ddEfc&pflc^Staff''  School  (CAS|)p.for  ;■ 
warrant"  c>^ce^^:i:hooling  such  as  the  isenidi:  z^td 
master  i.vmrrahy^  •pfficb:  training  courses;  for 
NCXDsie^h^^'tEftfe  Nori(X>mmissideed.C>ffi-^ 
cer  Educa^itS^^  (aich  ds  the  Primary 
.ershfo  or  the-B 

'  GSafe)  fandfor  cfyilmns,  ■“ 

a  variety  trafoing.  oppointtut^^as<r 

well  as  'd^/trsttniil^  bfFexed  by  -the.GfetetftfoEr 
Army:  Eieaddfeh§^iyS;  and- 

GeneralSa^^fl^  (USACGSG)i:h-  -Ai: . 

Operafion^a^ghihents  include  developing 
the  leacferi^&iiKcurs  as  part  of  unit  tradnihg  as 
the  leadesi'p^^S^^ses  thrcMjgh  sequentiat:devel- 
opmen^.3s«^:tli^ts.;  ^  operational  assign¬ 
ments,  tKeted^|^Iii»what  was  leamedfo  tfie 
schooUtou^,  geS  feedback  bn  whether  he  has 
attained  the  standards  and  develops  a  sense  of 
practical  reality-^about  the  profession.  Self- 
development  itkiudes  chose  activities,  foe;  leaders 
urulertalc^n  hiso^to  increa^  h’s-  hnowledgeb 
of  the  pfof<^ibiifofaiimd-^prDfessionat''ref^ 
and  writing,-  offi-duty  study,  and  education  and 
conespbrutefoefo£kj(rses;fbf'example  . 

For  commissioned  officers,  one  program  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  each  of  the  three  leader  develop¬ 
ment  pillars  currently  receiving  great  emphasis  is 
the  lfolitary:,Q^ification  Standards^^  System 
(MQS^;]yiQSis.rK)tnew;  in  fact,  it  first  was  tm- : 
plemehted  m-l’984^i-T^  however,  reactions^- 
to  MQS  vary  throughout  the  Araiy.  One  often 
hears  c'dinments  sjiEfo.  as; :  “Isn’t  that  an- SQT^i 
(skill  qualification  test)  for  officers T’  or  “That’s 
the  program  that  requires  commanders  to  devote 
already  limited  training  rime  to  training  their  of¬ 
ficers  on  tasks  unrelated  to  the  unit  missions!” 
or  “MC^  pue^  an  urireasonahle  .  burden 'on  the  ■ 
individual  officer— it  requires  a  lieutenant,  who 
has  little  enough  free  time  as  it  is,  to  spend  his  or 


her  evenings  poring  teleplione  boak^^sat 
manuals!”  One  also  hears  frequent  cries,  foar 
has  never  worked  and  never  will 
the  tn^uak  are  never  avaikisle  and  aretbeyob^ 
wieldy  anyway.  And,  occasionally,  one  findstl& 


tm 


*  to  nonmissiofi^elati^^ks^  it 


knowledge  of  MQS  has  nor  spread  thro«^|i^i 

the  Army  and  the  reaction  to  MQS 

eauth  is  that?  I  ivever  heard  of  it!”  . 

Those  who  have  hot  yet’Keaid  of 
encounter  it  in  the  future,  and  although  soitk^ 
the  comments  just  noted  rhay  have  been  ttueof 
earlier  versions  of  MQS,i.foey  are  not  true,^^. 
The  revised  MQ^'foatish^  being  fieldei^KTsfe 
an  SC^.for bffibera-'fi  doe^tfor  require  the 
mand^  to  deTOte  tramihg'time  fo  nonrafesKjhrS 
related  tasks,  it  does  not  put  an  unreasonable 
bupdervon  foe  individual  officer,  arvd  it 
consist  of  voluminous  texts.  Rather,  it  is  adevbl'-' 
opmental  tool — a  means  of  tying  together,  foe 
three  leader  development  pillars  to  ensure  that 
all  commissioned  officer  leader  developmenpef- 
forts  are  integrated;  progressive  and  sequehtiaTi, 
Let  rae  describe  Mf^.  m  some  derail  froriffofe 
perspective,  of  the  individual  officer. 

►  'An  officerVfirst  oofitact  widi  MQS  ocairsin 
precommLssioning  trairung.  Rcgaalless  of  foe 
type  of  precommissioning  program — Reserve 
Officets’  Trainit^  Corps  (ROTC),  US  Miliceify 
Academy  (USMA)  or  Officer  Candidate 
Scliool  (OCS)— the  cadet  or  officer  candidate-is 
issued  an'  MQS  manual  wlaen  he  or  she  starts 
precommissioning  training.  This  manual 
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Everfmiet!andbffu^ 
must  written 


©  The  Total  Army  concept. 
@  Training. 


menfit^Mi^^&^^cta^stUiiies  are 


Cade^0;e^0,^i^E^‘c0^'^M^eS;- 
are  ap^M^'p  * 


COprse  M  written  As  you  can  see,  the  MQS 1  task.s  and  PKscover 
'^befp^pand  _  ail  of  the  basic  soldier  and  leader’ skills.  The  sum-' 

fyip  pptdnag^:’  ,  mary  pages  in  the  manual  are  not  intended-  co; 
'W^^St^ieS  are  serve  as  the  primary  rrainingmacerials,ho\v'eveG 
'  The  cadet’s  military  instructors  are  provfd^; 
with  training  support  packa^  thatf  include,  les^, 
"  v  ■  t  son.  plans,  practical  exercises,  student  handbag 

^  tnenrequu^  and  extensive  references  to  use  in  preparing  th^, 

A  T  i  :  ciasses.  The  MQS  manual  is  intended  to  be  a  re'' 
waw'iMiiiriiMitJJiriiiuaajM  source  for  tire  cadet  and  to  serve  as  an  aid  in  pre-- 

paring  for  and  reviewing  instructicOT  received  in*t 
classroom  or  during  field  training.  -  ^ -j  'i 

'  'ilhe'cddets'aho  will  imd  the  profe^ional  rriili'^ 


contains^iy5afflrmirte^.j^^ 
standardi'^tt^eitftaHfithci^^ 
task."  Whlttih 


ing  in  the  MQS  I  manuaT.  Prcfessidhal  miliraiyi 


he  will  theii^dcw^^ 

•  Drilk-ahd  cerernonfes.  '^ "  ‘  “  ’ 

•  Inspection.  ■•■ -.  ..  ,  ' 

•  Written,  and  oral- communication. 

•  Operations  and  tactics. 

•  Land  naviption;: ;  •„  .  ,  ,  ■>  : 

•  First  aid."  '  . 

•  Plv^cal  fitness.  :  r  '  A 

.  •  .  Weapons;>->c,,..,, -'v -c  - 

• '  .  Nucl^fhidl^c^andciiieihic^  (N^)^ 
deferise-tiaij^gryvT' .; '  'i ’ . 

AnYiyitraisHngi;;:!^^^^^^  •.-A-'-T-:"-' 

-•  Radiaand  wire  communication. 

Sorne  cf  thh1nfoahatkMa:the 
candidate  must  know  is  not  directly  observable 
and  cannot  be  demonstrated  through  direct  task  - 


foundation  necessary  to  support  intellectdait 
growth.  Every  cadet  and  officer  candidate  must 
take  at  least  one  course  in  written  communica*  - 
tions,  human  behavior  and  military  hisaiiy^ 
Courses  in  management  and  national  security' 
studies  are  recommended  but  not  required^ 
Cadets  are  told  which  specific  courses  are  ap^- 
proved  at  their  respective  academic  institutiems’ 
for  the  required  fields  of  study.  Cadets  generally/ 
are  expected  to  obtain  a  baccalaureate  degree  be'  ^ 
fore  being  commissioned  and  must  obtain  a  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree  if  they  w'ant  to  be  competitive' 
in  the  selection  for  promotion  to  major. 

i\rmed  with  the  MQS  I  manual  and  having , 
been  trained  in  a  precommi.ssioning  program  on 
the  critical  tasks  and  PKs  addressed  in  the  manu- 


performance.  Thi.s  information  is  presented  in 
MQS  as  professional:  knowledge  aibject.  areas  ■ 
(PKs).  Summary  pa^,afeo  are  ixKluded  m  the 
MC^S  I  maiuial  for  PKs  in  the  folkwing  areas: 

•  AirLand  Battle  dextrine. 

•  Combfit  service  .wpj'wt. 

•  CotiunarKrfmd  control. 

•  liifclllgcncc. 

•  -  Leadership.'  . 

•  Low-intensity  conflict. 

•  Military  history.  /  ; 

•  Mobility  and  STirvivability. 

•  Soldier  support  systems. 


•  al,  our  cadet  is  commissioned,  pins  on  the  gold 
bar  of  a  second  lieutenant  and  heads  off  to  the  of¬ 
ficer  basic  course.  At  this  point,  the  officer  man-, 
sitiora  into  MQS  II,  the  next  level  of  MQS, 
which  enaiinp.evsesall  the  training  an  officer  re- 
'Cc^.s  as  a  lieutenant  and  captain.  MQS  11 
should  pirpnre  the  officer  to  jxrfonn  wartime 
tasks,  to  lx*  {noinoicd  to  utajor  lUid  to  attend 
USACGSC-lcvel  schooling. 

Tire  entire  MQS,  of  course,  is  intended  to  be 
progressive  and  sequential,  so  die  training  an  of¬ 
ficer  receives  in  MQS  ll  builds  on  and  reinforces 
the  training  received  in  MQS  I.  Upon  arrival  at 
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Brattch:Moa^^  for  exarnpteljmSh^eiJfte  most  critici^k^ 
relainig^^*imS^g  and  shooting*  lit  areas  such  as  intelligence  or  defenseiifm0^ 
tasks  USied  would  be  those  that  are  critical  for  company  grade  armor  o^ers^$^ 


the  officet  b^c  a  diagnostic  test  will  be 
administered  to  determine  if  the  officer  is  profi¬ 
cient  in  MQS I  tasks.  A  lieutenant  who  does  not 
meet  the  starvdaid  on  MQS  will  begin  a  personal 
training- supported  by-  the  ^ 


re: 

schoolf Arrhmfere;^^  need  to-  retain'  th^;C 

MQS'I  mant^!’-;; '  ■  ’  '  ■ 

Wlule  all  cadets  are  expected  to  master  the 
same  critical  tasks  m  MQS  I,  MQS  E  rncorpo-  . 
rates  two  developmental  areas — conamon  and 
brancfc.  The  common  tasks  and  PKs  are  those 
in  which  all  lieutenants  and  captains,  regardless 
of  branchy  are  »cpected  to  be  proficient  Branch 
tasks  do 'not  apply  to  all  officers  but,  rather,  are 
specific'  to  thd'offio&rs  of  a  particular  branch. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  suppose  a  Lieutenant  (LT)^ 
Patron  has  been?t<fwn  missioned  into'  the  armot^ 
branchx.'  Upon  arrival  at  the  Armor  Officer  Basic 
Course,  he  wilt  receive  two  MQS  manuals:  the 
MC^  ft'Cornhw«rr^  Manual  and  the  MQS  It  Ar¬ 
mor  Branch  IVkmuaL  The  MQS  II  Common 
Manual  b  similar  to  the  MQS  I  manual  It  lists 
and  incRkles  sumniary  pages  for  all  critical  com¬ 
mon  lieutenant  tasks  and  PKs.  These  tasks  and 


PKs  are  organized  into-  the  following  area&|die  -  - 
seven  battlefield  operating  systems  ( intellig^rteev , 
maneuver,  fire  support,  air  defense,  mobility 
survivability  combat  service  support,;  and*ci^3^* 
:;,;iiiarui'and^  cprt£idt)j;^^  fettle^ 

leadership,  nainifig;  history  and  soldier- 
"^tems.'' 

Jn  addition,  the  common  manual  include^i^ 
pendixes  covering  the  school  commanc^rttfShd  - 
unit  commanders  responsibilities  for  MQS  and 
an  appendix  outltning  the  MC^  II  readmgpth- 
gram.  ITiis  program  is  built  around  a  foundation 
reading  list  of  19  books  in  geitetal,  hhtory 
tainment,  ^  technology,:  training  rnanagetnepri 
command  arid  leadership,  the  nature  of  war,  tac- 
^  tiesand  .warfighting,  and  low-intensity  conflfcc. 
■ery  company  grade  officer  is  expected  to  read 
10  of  these  books  by  the  time  he  is  eligible  for 
promotion  to  major.  The  MQS  11  Commpif 
Manual  thus  structures,  to  some  extent,  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  s  selfAJevelopment  program. 

The  MQP  T  branch  manual  covers  those 
branch-specific  tasks  in  which  die  officer  Is 
pected  to  he  proficient.  In  most  cases,  the 
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.It' 


braiicii  manuals  wilt  have,  their  ,£ask5  ^t)uj3ed 
under  the  bardeficld  operating  s^'stems.  Task 
.suiniu;uy  pages-  for  bnjfKhlasfeam.i^ 
die  branch  !n^jjah.;LTPattocth.ilr!^ 

Branch  Manual,  forexarhple,  willhave  the  mc»t 


menial 

The  common- >  hi 

which  . 

projkknt^hrumMt^^:^^  . 

ifeet  „ 


ing  in  the  Annor  Officer  Basic  Course.  Tbiey  fur¬ 
ther  identify  the  Annywvide  stantiard  LT  Patton 
must  achieve.  In  this  m;mner,  the  cotruuandef 
can  detennine  where  to  put  his  emphasis  ott  in- 
dividual  officer  training  to  build  on  what  the  offi- ' 
cer  received  in  the  schoolhouse. 

-This  is  hot  to'  foy,  howevCT,  that  tire'  com- 
thr^er  is  r^pgnbjhie  ff^md^^  Patton  on, 

'  every  critical  task  covered  in  thfi;„. 

basic  course.  The’  commaruier  can  tailor’ h& 
training  to  support  his-mission-essential  task  Bsiv 
(METL).  He  shciild  use  the  MQS  mahiEals-asr-fo? 
“menu" '  frorri : wfyich ,  to  choose  hnporcanfei 
METL-relared  rasks-  and:  to  paavide-  an; 
wide  stahdafd  for  tKo^  taskk  LT  Pdltoh'chn'te't: 


-.1  ■  view  the  manuak  for  the  training  he  received  iff  ■  ■ 

'  'a;  ;  the  basic  course  bik!  alto  todeffhedtf:  task  sfoi^ 

critical  tasld^  for  .arm<ac:lietffeiranss  relating  to  ardsforhirm  Firu3lly;the,rnanmls  canbeusedify',^^^ 
“moving  grd.shootingC.ffnare^  siKh  as  tatelli-  tire  commander  in  designing  and  tire  ofFicenih-  •' 
.gence  or  defense,  the  only  tasks  liked  would  be  completing  a  unit  officer  certification  progcaffL' ' ' 
those  that  are  critical  for  company  grade  armor  As  LT  Patton  gains  experience  and  demon--, 
officer.  ...  strates  his  competence,  he  will  be  assessed.and,,: 

Now  that  LT  Patton  has  his  MQS  II  common  .subsequently  developed  through  assignment  .to, 

and  branch  manuaisp  what  does  he  do  with  different  duty  pt^sitions.  As  he  goes  through  biis 

them?  First,  he  should  use  the  manuals  as  refer-  daree  to  four  years  in  the  battalion,  he  mtiy  serve 

encos  during  the.  Armor  Officer  Basic.  Course.  as  a  support  platoon  leader,  company  executive  . 

Most  of  the  instruction  he  receives  during,  die  officer  or  battalion  staff  officer.  Tliese  develcp- 

course  will;Jy.  the,priti^  cc*B^^  mental  assignments  wdl  provide ,theopiiortunityi  ;  >. 

lieutenant  tasks  identifiAf;mft&:'Di:iru.^  The  to  broaden  his  experiences  and  should  increato  - 
task  summary  pages  in  the  LT  Patton  s  overall  proficiency. 

him  in  detemiining  not  only  what  die  critical  Periodiailly,  he  should  pull  out  his  MQS  II 
tasks  for  an  armor  lieutenant  ^nBupalto  what  manuals  and  review  the  critical  -<tormTKni  and  - 

the  performance  standards  are.  Second,  when  branch  lieutenant  tasks.  There  may  be  some 

he  graduates  from  the  basic  couise,  he  should  tasks  that  are  not  being  trained  in  die  unit  be¬ 

take  these  manuals  with  him  to  his  first  assign-  •  cause  they  are  not  related  to  the  unit  METL  In 
ment!  They  .  become  even  more;,important  to  this  case,  LT  Patton  must  master  these  as  part  of 

himonceheisout  of  dleschcwlhckise.  -  his  self-development  program.  The  task  sum-  - 

After  completing  the  basic  course,  LT  Patton  mary  pages  in  the  manuals  should  provide  die  in¬ 
is  a.s.si^5[ied  to  a  rank  battalion  at  FprtHpod;i  Tex-  fonuarion  on  msks,  conditions  and  srandradsi 
as,  and  his  first  assignment'&  as  a  tarik  platocm  the  references  necessary  to  become  profi- 

ieadcr.  At  this  point,  the  MQS  11  manuals  be-  cient  in  the  lasks. 

come  a  valuable  source  for  both. LT  Patton  and  Hie  MQS  thus  ties  togedier  die  throe  pillars 

his  commander.  For  the  commaiKfor,  themanu-  of  leader  development  for  LT  Patton,  his  school  - 

als  serve  a  couple  of  purposes.  They  identify  for  euminandant  and  his  commander.  Institutional 

him  the  critical  common  and  branch,  tasks  in  tnuning  in  die  Amior  Officer  Basic  Couise,  op- 

which  LT  Patton  is  expected  to  be  proficient  and  eratie>nal  assignments  in  the  tank  baualion  and 

indicate  in  which  ofdiose  he  has  receivLxl  train-  LT  Patton’s  own  self-development  program 
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should  complem^hr'^li  othrt  ahd  fee 


identifted  iit^yMi^ il  man^  '  PPV  ■ 

Continuijjg; LT;  Patt^ii^^!^  . 
die  Armor  Cburse 


moted  to  c^taih  i[CPT);  after  he  cxithpleftt  hfe;: 
tour  of  duty  at  Fort  Hood.  Once  again,  CFT  Pat-  ’ 
ton  will  face  a  dia^iostic  examination  when  he 
enters  thecadvahced^coOEse^^ 
aminatioh  will'ttese^  GET  prafejetky’ : 

on  selecr^'Tieut&ri^t  tasks  to  determirTfe''l?'l^' 


S^^ratihg'system.sl  ;  T^  MQS  miahuals 
serve  the  same  purpose  for  QFT  Patton  in  the  ^  ^ 

vanc^,  course  as  they  did  in  the  basic  couise^^/-  , 

,  cfeiming  die  cxitkah^t^  be 

tere^  atthrsIewFc^d^lcipni  He  will  n6B;p '  ’ 
be  trained  on  all  critical  captain  tasks  in  the  ad-'* -  -v . 
vanced  course,  arid  for  those  not  covered,  the  '  '  " 
task.summary  pages  in  die  manual  again  estab-  , 


to  standard, 'CPT  Patton  will  find  he  has  kime 
remedial  work  to  do  during  the  advanced  course.’ 
Tlie  armor  school  may  assist  him,  but  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  gaining  proficiency  is  thfe  efih . 
cer’s,  and  his  MQS  II  triaiuals  should  setve  'ash^  ■ 

•  1  .'.•■•.in-.;'  •  - '*  ^ .'i-.  >. 

guide.  •  ■  ■ 

The  MQS  Urnanuals  .iticiude  critical  c^tain . 
tasks  in  acMtfeHi  'tb  cof^ 
tenant  tasks;  The  critical  common  captaiti  tasks 
in  the  MC^  II  Common  Manual  are  organtzed  . 
into  the  sarhe  task'  ai^:  as  die  lieutenarft  ta^fe' 
with  the  addition  of  low-intensity  conflict  and 
force  integtadena:  .Similarly  the  critical  branciir 
captain  tasks  in  the  MQS  II  Armor  Branch 
Manual  will  be  organized  around  the  battldicld 


,  Wikh-CPT  Rittori  cdni^k^ 

he  will 

hbruesident  phase  (Phase  I)  of CASh  Hemist,,;, 
rf?  dinicSmpl^Pli^PwkKihtivo  years.  Folk^  . 
ing  the  advanced  course,  CPT  Patron  is  assigned 
to  Germany,  initially  to  an  armored  brigade’s  op- 
'  erations’ section.  EHiring  this  assignment,  CPT 
^,I^tton  will  find  diat  mere  of  the  burden  of  his  . ;  • 

-  develo^Vfrient  falls  on  his  shoulders. 

The  bti^e  opwations  offiicCT  and  executive  ^ 


related  t^ks,  hut  some  critical  captain  tasks  may 
lyit  be-  trained.  The  MQS  II  manuals  slxxildv 
bf6ve''pafticularly  useful  here  in  identifying  for' ■ " 
CPT  Patton  the  critical  aiptain  common  and  . 
branch  tasks  for  which.he  is  now  responsible  and  ■ 
in  establishing  the  required  standatd.  Building 
on  the  instruction  he  received  in  the  advanced  ' 


^  ft  ®  ***"  *  ' 
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:cosn-.v. 

pany  comhicavJ  l!^  erauring.hie  in 


Whert'he 

c(Mmafwfef^  in,(^njufi€^  . 

must;  ensure  be  succe^lly^tsiTOl^^iiiiT^^ 
compJetiOT  ^ 

ton V  staff 'skiUsjJ^'affiist'  hfein  performing  his  * 


and  branch-critical  captain  tasks,  and^ebc^-' . 
pleted  the  required  foundation  reading  for  cdm>  ’ 

;  pany  field  grade  officers;  CPX 
:  ’  move  through  the- ‘‘pas^ge  point’'  froro;M^p|R^> 
to  MQS  lit  (field  grade). ' 


v:  After  aytar  irt^dieBri^K^^^^tfcjtvs  ^ 

trained  ui  theiiiMrc^^  oaui^  aim  in  helping 
the  cMrmrander/stiwture  his"-^ 
development  programs,;  in  the-’u^  CPT 
Patton,  now’  a  corrurtander  hirrj^lf  arid  resporisi- 
ble  for  developing  his'owh  Sfficers,  the  MC^  II 
manuals  also  can  assist  hnT:6|a  isftiKttftm^  a  lead¬ 
er  development  pft^gr^raf  his;  lieutenahte^  • 
After  two  yrars  of  corruTiand,' ^  re-  - 


signed^aaR^!l|jQ-^|trikj^&a^^ 
assume  di^i  own  de¬ 

velopment  while  in  this  assignment,  and  his 
MQS  Hv'common  a^.  attha 
should  be  useful  resources  in  ftiaintathirig  brsirch 
proficiency.  ■ 

At  this  point,  CPT  Patton  will  be  approach- . 
ing  the  zone  of  consideration  for  promotion  to 
major,  fde  will  have  been  tbttJii^'fmaio 
area  designaticm  (in  his  casiSf  Opitatipns,  plans  ■■ 
and  training)  at  about  his  fifth  year  of  service 
and,  upon  completion  of  hfe,  Bi(^G:C^ 
signed  to  a  functional  arra  pOsitiOh  trr  the' Com-" 
bined  Arms  Cbiiupand.  at  Fort.  Leavenworth,  . 
Kansas.  Having  completed  the  lec^ired  schools 
(the  Armor  Officer  Advanced  Course  and  both 
phases  of  CAS^),  completed  his  key  armor  cap- 
taiu-Icvcl  developmental  assignment  (comprury 
command),  attained  proficiency  in  all  common 


;;  point,  CPT  Patton  again  will  t^ce  a.di^ 
test  when  he  enters  the  Command  and 
--Staff  Officer  Course  (CGSOC)  ^ 

dent  or  nonresident).  This  test  will  assess 
ficiency  on  critical  captain  tasks.*,;  ; 

:  vh . ,  MQS  lartd  MOS^K^jiistdescribed  are 

(pras^^: 

sioning),;hastbeerv^m~t^;s^  1984, 

■V  'IMC^  I  iesdsionB.up^  t^te  and 

sociat^;  ttatpjng<  suppe^vpaejb 
pleted  in  May  1990:  M(^  II  (company  gr^pi  ' 
currently  is  being  fielded.  Distribution^^^t^^ 
MQS  11  common  manuals  began  in  JahO^^' 
1 99 1  and  the  first  of  the  MQS  II  branch  rnap^^l^' , 
•.-■in  March  1991. 

-  M(^  III  forfieldgHKfe  offreets  fe  stillimderi^^' ’ 
velopment.  Continuing  MQS  at  this  level  ^  eXf  j 
tremely  complex  because  field  grade  officers’2re> 

,  developed  in  five  areas:  comnron,  branch,  fuiisCri 
tioiaal  area,  joint  and  acquisition.  For  dw 
promoted  MAJ  Patton^  for  example,, devek^^- 
ment  mav  include,  institutional  training  in  dte;3'- 
common  area  (completing  CGSOC),  opera-  . 

I .  tiohal  assignments  in  both  his,  branch  and 
functional  area  (sucK  as  battalion  executive  off^  *' 
cer  and  assignment  to  a  division  or  cotps.opeta- 
tions  staff  section),  and  institutional  rraining 
and  assignment  in  the  joint  arena  (completion, 
of  the  joint  operations  course  at  the  Arm^" 

■’  Forces  Staff  Colley,  followed  by  assignmenc-to 
-ajoint  or  combined  smftl. 

As  you,  can  see,  continuing  to  progressive^*, 
and  sequentially  develop  the  field  grade  officer 
simultaneously  in  three  or  more  areas  is  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  To  further  illustrate  this  point,  deve]| 
opmental  requirements  in  the  aajuisition  area 
are  extensive.  The  creation  of  the  Army  Acqui- 
sition  Coq^s  requires  prim:Ky  in  an  acquisition 
functional  area.  Beyond  the  eight-  to  10-ye^ 
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mark,  tfiefeajs^an  ofFicer^s  careei?;is!€^luav^y 
acquisiticto  Other 
Army)i.QfSiia.i^sttfi%ementsyst6m,  ■ 


ment. 


Efforts  leader/developnieiff 

fbcusihl  of  dn^  is  ' 


tionafatee^^P^3|«aenc;'jhfffctipdafa^ 

should  befielt^eariy  in  1992.  Whertavailable,  ■■  - 
the  approprte&ftinctional  area  manu^  will  be  ' 
providedrtofefeiQi^^  designatkm-of  his.  : 
ffinctiohalare^^^^  • 


spcnsibility-  ar^;;i^pecifically  to  comraiaS^anif 
•serve  on  hi^er  level  joint  service  staff^^^^  . 

V'  -  i'l -  .■;  •  ■  ■  ^ 


-  ■  The  Nti^^nMi^ 
is  buiU  artH^^mJmtndc^n  re 
of  19  bboj^^^enei^h^^^ 

.^conmcut^ 

'  intensity  confticL  Every  company 


books  by  tftj^lnn^lui  is^  eligfbte  ffk^'f-. 


development  is  leyisiop.  ofeEtepanpietttflf  i 

Army  'Pami;id^v600A3,  Gkirmnfi^ 

Pro/essiofwf  iEfevefc^wnem 

pamphlet  vi^'  be  useful  in  devefopih^'ahd  maiv^ :  • 
agir^  careere  for  all  officeiSi  but  it  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  relevant  for field  grade  officers  for  whom  ca¬ 
reer  paths  can  become  very  complex. 

The  final  area  of  focus  is  an  MQS  Hi  leader  de¬ 
velopment  rnaritial.'  Unlike  the  MQS  I  and  II 
manuals,  the  MQS  III  manual  will  include  short 
descriptions  of  the  broad  areas  of  knowledge 
with  which  field  grade  officers  should  be  familiar 
rather  than  specific  tasks.  The  MQS  Ill  manual . 
will  be  orkmteds- toward  .self-^evefdtKherrt'and' 
will  highlight  fotffidarion  reading?  ‘Cbrrespon- 
dence  courses  and  assessment. 

Senior  service  college  (SSCH*?  the  lasrinstitu- 
tional  training  course  of  any  length  an  officer  will 
attend,  and  development  beyond  this  point  is 
not  as  structured  as  at  the  junior  grades.  One  of 
the  goals  of  MQS  III  is  to  prepare  an  officer  for 
SSC-level  schooling.  The  other  goals  are  topre- 
pare  officers  to- fetve  in  positions  of  greater  re- 


,tv";  v:.  •>«:» 

'Army  must^alsoenstoe^t  offi 


Officers  protnOT^ 


nificant  career  management  for  seruot:^tj^®&S>i 
such  as  the  five-year  career  plan  for  gehaali^'* 
cers  prepared  by  the  General  Officer 
Tnent  Office,  but  development  at  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  bdyohd'  primarily  focuses  on'^^ 
development  and' self-study.  ;  ;'.q 

MQS  Is  intended  to  take  the  officer  frorfi'ETO' 
commissioning  training  to  SSC  and  to  help  die 
officer,  his  ccxnmanders  and  his  school  cdmnwm^ 
dants’  structure  an  integrated  leader  deve^^ 
ment  program.  In  identifying  the  critiCal^fafe 
and  other  developmental  requirements  at  each 
st^e  of  an  officer’s  career,  MQS  will  providethe 
tools  through  which  insriturinnal  rrainingi-  Op- 
erational  assignments  and  self-development 
will  contribute  in  an  integrated,  pn'*grossi\^  and 
sequential  manner  to  create  leaders  who  can  ex¬ 
ecute  the  Army’s  missions.  It  will  be  up  t6 
of  us  to  ensure  that  the  iixdI  us  used  properly!’ MR 
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As  the  euphoria  of  the  victory  in  the  gulf  subsides,  the  drawdown 
of  the  US  Armed  Forces  appears  to  be  regaining  momentum  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere.  The  author  correctly  surmises  that  leader 
development  will  be  even  more  critical  to  the  capability  and 
readiness  of  a  reduced  force.  He  describes  the  components  of  the 
Leadersh^  Assessment  and  Development  Program  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  press  ahead  with  its  full  implementation. 


'IR,  I’v  e  been  assessing  leaders  for  al- 
'  most  30  years,”  said  the  sergeitnt  major. 
“Yes,  I’m  sure  you  have  Sergeant  Major,  and 
I’m  sure  you’re  good  at  doing  it,”  replied  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  Smith,  the  battalion  commander,  its 
he  kxiked  up  from  the  document  he  had  been 


He  IS  first  to  get  the  job  done  and  has  higher 
standards  than  others.  He  never  accepts  defeat 
or  even  mediocrir\-.  In  fact,  he  always  seems  to 
be  a  step  ahead  of  the  etther  first  sergeants.” 

“Okay,  Sergeant  Major,  that  makes  sense. 
Now,  kxtk  at  hexv  he  acts  rather  than  reacts  to  sit- 


reading. 

"So  why  is  this  new  Leadership  Assessment 
and  Development  Program  [LADP]  being  im¬ 
plemented  in  the  TRADOC  [US  Army  Train¬ 
ing  and  DcKtrine  Command]  schixd  system.”’ 
continued  the  .sergeant  major.  “Why  do  we  need 
a  new  way  to  kxik  at  leaders?” 

"VC  ell."  .siiid  Smith,  pausing  briefly  to  organize 
his  thoughts,  "let  me  tr\'  to  answer  that  by  asking 
you  ,1  ciniple  ot  questions."  He  motioned  tor  the 
sergeant  major  to  have  a  seat. 

"Now,"  Smith  .said,  then  asked,  "what  is  yiuir 
.i>''e\'menr  ot  First  Sergeant  Jones  in  Charlie 
Company.”’ 

“He  is  topnotch.  sir.  one  of  the  best  noncom-  ' 
missioned  officers  (NCOsjin  the  brigade,”  came 
the  cjuick  re.spon.se. 

"W'oiiki  voii  K'  a  little  more  specif  ie?  lust  what 
MI  .ilxuit  Jones  th.il  brings  you  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  topnotch,  one  of  the  lx:st.”’ 

“Well,  sir,  he  dtxzsn’t  just  react  to  fires,  he  acts. 


nations  and  give  me  a  couple  ot  specitic  exam¬ 
ples.”  Smith  continued. 

After  a  pause,  the  sergeant  major  .said,  “He  has 
done  more  in  three  months  than  the  other  first 
sergeants  h.ive  in  a  vear.  For  example,  he  com¬ 
pletely  renovated  the  recreation  rtxMii  in  the  bil- 
Ict.s — even  got  his  NCOs  to  help  repair  the  furni¬ 
ture.  He  recognized  IxireJoni  in  the  motor  [xxil, 
^istiruted  a  new  crew  maintenance  prixccdure, 
which  encourages  healthy  competitioit  among 
crews,  and  recognized  those  who  performed 
well.”  Tlie  .sergeant  major  continued,  “He  cor¬ 
rected  several  supplv  shortcomings  bv  suggesting 
to  the  supply  sergeant  a  new  methcxl  ot  account¬ 
ing  for  field  gear  and  equipment.  .Msix  .  .  ." 

"Okay,  superl"  interrupted  Smith  with  a  big 
grin  on  his  face.  He  picked  up  a  piece  of  pajxzr 
from  his  desk  and  handed  it  to  the  H-rgoant  ma¬ 
jor.  "Now,  I. ike. I  i(Xik.it  this  ii'i  oi  the  nine  le.id- 
ership  categories  of  Ix'havior,  callcxi  cc’im|X'ten- 
cies,  currently  found  in  US  .Antiv  Field  Manual 
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[FM]  22-100,  Military  Leadership.  If  I  asked  you 
to  place  each  example  of  Jones’  behavior  into 
one  of  these  categories,  tell  me  where  you  would 
categorize  them.” 

The  sergeant  major  pondered  the  list  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  “Well,  sir,”  he  said,  “it  looks  like  soldier 
team  development  is  the  category  or  competency 
for  renovating  the  day  room,  and  perhs^  techni- 
calaruiiacticalproficiencywould  be  the  competen¬ 
cy  for  the  new  maintenance  and  supply  proce¬ 
dures.  But  it  seems  like  the  competency  dedsicm 
making  also  applies  to  both  examples  because 
Jones  decided  to  initiate  these  actions.” 

“You’re  right  on  target.  Sergeant  Major,”  the 
battalion  commatKler  replied.  “Now,  let  me  ask 
you  another  question.  Clo  you  see  the  possibility 
of  using  these  competencies.  Army  wide,  to  pro¬ 
vide  developmental  feedback  to  our  leaders?" 

After  some  thou^t,  the  sergeant  major  re¬ 
sponded,  “Yes,  sir,  I  do.  It  would  force  us  to  reor¬ 
ganize  our  thougjits  and  allow  us  to  speak  the 
same  language  when  talking  about  Army  lead¬ 
ers.  However,”  he  continued,  “I  don’t  see  how 
we  can  classify  all  leader  behaviors  into  these 
competencies.  Some  behaviors  can  probably  be 
classified  into  more  than  one  competency.  And, 
when  using  these  competencies,  how  would  we 
evaluate  the  leader’s  performance  in  each  area  to 
give  him  some  idea  of  how  he  is  doing?” 

“Yes,  Sergeant  Major,”  replied  Smith,  “the 
same  question  occurred  to  me.  My  original  im¬ 
pression  was  similar  to  yours;  I  thought  I  had 
been  assessing  leaders  for  20  years,  but  this  new 
leadership  assessment  process  looks  like  a  better 
way  to  organize  our  leadership  feedback.” 

“This  could  be  a  useful  counseling  and  feed¬ 
back  method  for  our  leaders.” 

“I  agree.  Take  another  look  at  this  LADP 
memorandum.  Sergeant  Major,  and  we’ll  discuss 
it  again  later,”  said  Smith  as  he  got  up  to  leave. 

•ONVERSATIONS  such  as  this  may  be 
taking  place  within  many  TRAEXX]; 
organizations  as  a  result  of  the  new  LADP. 
TRADCX^  recently  issued  guidance  for  imple¬ 
menting  LADP  in  resident  leader  training 
courses.  The  goal  of  LADP  is  to  contribute  to 


Army  leaders’  self-development.  Leadership 
assessment  provides  student  leaders  with  accu¬ 
rate,  uninflated  leadership  evaluations  and 
nonthreatening  developmental  feedback.  This 
feedback  contributes  to  their  professional  self¬ 
development.  LADP  is  being  implemented  in 


A  folder  prepares  his 
self-development  plan  by  compiling 
assessment  results  into  a  summary  amd 
ident^ylng  areas  needing  improvemeoL 
He  creates  a  devHopmental  action  pkm 
using  goal-setting  criteria  that  is 
achievable,  measundde,  specific  and, 
most  important,  ree^sdc. 


TRADOC  resident  leader  training  courses  that 
are  longer  than  five  weeks. 

Self-development  is  considered  one  of  the 
jthree  “pillars”  of  leader  development.  The  other 
two  ate  institutional  training  (the  Army  school 
system)  and  operational  assignments.  Together, 
these  three  pillars  provide  the  supporting  struc¬ 
ture  for  leader  development  in  the  Army.  LADP 
complements  all  three  pillars  and  facilitates  a  se¬ 
quential  and  progressive  system  of  leader  devel- 
cpment.  EXjring  institutional  training,  student 
leaders  are  assessed  by  trained  assessors,  and  self¬ 
development  feedback  is  provided.  Student 
leaders  then  move  on  to  operational  assignments 
where  they  apply  their  self-development  plans. 

A  leader  prepjares  his  self-development  plan 
by  compiling  assessment  results  into  a  summary 
and  identifying  areas  needing  improvement.  He 
creates  a  develcpmental  action  plan  using  goal¬ 
setting  criteria  that  is  achievable,  measurable, 
specific  and,  most  important,  realistic. 

Labeling  LADP  “new”  is  actually  a  misnomer 
since  neither  the  assessment  process  nor  using 
assessment  for  leadership  evaluation  is  new  to 
the  Army.  The  US  military  actually  initiated  the 
assessment  process  to  help  select  candidates  for 
intelligence  operations  during  World  War  II. 
Since  World  War  II,  using  assessment  for  both 
selection  and  development  has  taken  place  in 
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Assessment  resubs  are  conunonfy 
used  for  one  of  two  purposes:  to  select 
for  a  particular  posbion  or  to  provide  de- 
velopmmUidfeetBfadc  to  du  iruBviduaL 
The  Cadet  Command^  LAP  is  currently 
using  assessment  for  selection . . . 
wheteasSRADOC^  lADP  is  using 
assessment  solefy  for  development 


many  civilian  and  government  organizations. 
The  US  Army  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps 
(ROTC)  Cadtt  Command  has  been  using  lead' 
ership  assessment  successfully  during  ptecom' 
missioning  training  sitKe  1982.  Thoi^ands  of 
government  and  civilian  organizations  (iiKlud' 
ing  IBM,  AT&T,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation  [FBI]  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (CLAj)  are  now  experiencing  great  sue- 
cess  with  assessment  methods.  These  organiza- 
lions  use  assessment  to  select  applicants  for  posi¬ 
tions  and  then  develop  them  once  selection 
decisions  are  made.  In  fact,  the  applicants’ 
assessment  results  are  often  used  to  diagnose 
training  needs  such  as  cotiununications,  time 
management  and  supervision. 

The  Army  issued  instructions  ft)r  implement¬ 
ing  LADP  in  October  1989.  According  to 
TRADOC  Deputy  Commaixler  for  Combined 
Arms  Lieutenant  G  ;neia'  Leonard  P.  Wishart 
III,  LADP  will  “grow  a  comprehensive  pro- 
CTam  over  time.”  Although  there  is  widespread 


agreement  with  the  concept  of  “developing 
Army  leaders,”  the  reality  of  implementing  this 
concept  using  assessment  methods  is  character¬ 
ized  by  less  optimism.  This  is  a  natural  reactiem 
to  the  program  due  to  constrained  resources  (a 
tighter  budget,  fewer  personnel  and  lack  of 
trained  personnel)  envisioned  for  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  years.  This  view  will  change  with  continued 
success  in  training  and  education  about  LADP. 

Implementmg  leadership  assessment  for  de¬ 
veloping,  as  opposed  to  selecting.  Army  leaders 
represents  a  novel  application.  It  is  important 
that  Army  leaders  understatKl  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  leadership  assessment  for  development 
and  standardized  performance  evaluations  such 
as  noTKommissioned  officer  evaluation  reports 
(NCOERs)  and  officer  evaluation  reports 
(OERs).  A  common  misconception  about  the 
leadership  assessment  process  is  that  it  must  be 
nonevaluative.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Assessment  is,  in  feet,  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  formal,  objective  evaluative  proc¬ 
ess^  in  existence  today  (fig.  1). 

The  confusion  lies  in  using  the  results.  Assess¬ 
ment  results  are  commonly  used  for  one  of  two 
purposes:  to  select  for  a  particular  position  or  to 
provide  developmental  feedback  to  the  individ¬ 
ual.  The  Cadet  Command’s  Leadership  Assess¬ 
ment  Program  (LAP)  is  currently  using  assess¬ 
ment  for  selection  so  it  may  be  seen  as  evaluative 
to  the  casual  observer,  whereas  TRADOC’s 
LADP  is  using  assessment  solely  for  develop¬ 
ment.  Yet,  both  are  evaluative  systems. 


Assessments  are  Evaluations  But 


INDIVIDUAL  ASSESSMENTS 
Evaluate  student  behaviors. 

Predict  future  abilities. 

Are  nonthreatening;  therefore,  UNINFLATED. 

Require  Irained”  assessors. 

Measurement  tools  are  quantifiable,  standard¬ 
ized,  usually  validated. 

Assessor  trias”  not  likely  because  judgment 
calls  are  minimized. 


PERFORMANCE  EVALUATIONS 

Evaluate  performance  on  the  job. 

Usuail)r  measure  past  results. 

MBSy  be  threatening;  however,  INFLATION  is 
common. 

Require  senior-subordinate  relationship. 

Measurement  tools  may  not  apply  to  anyone 
other  than  the  person  being  evaluated. 

Require  judgments  and  may  be  biased. 

1. 
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The  ROTC  Cadet  Command  has  been  using  leadership  assessment  successfully 
during  precommissioning  training  since  1982.  Thousand  of  government  and  civilian 
organizations  (including  IBM,  AT&T,  the  FBI  and  the  CIA)  are  now  experiencing 
great  success  with  assessment  methods.  These  organizations  use  assessment  to  select 
applicants  for  positions  and  then  develop  them  once  selection  decisions  are  made. 


IiuliviJual  leadership  .ivx.'ssment  tor  develop¬ 
ment  uses  the  assessment  process  to  identih 
'nident  le.ider;'  'treneth-  and  woaknc'H''.  A 
lacultv  coiiaselor  then  en  e>  nonthreateninp  de- 
v  elopmental  teedhack.  Leadership  pertonnance 
e\alu,uion>,  'iich  a>  u>e  a  >uh|ecti\e 

evaluation  p^ve^^  to  idenritv  leader  'treneth" 
aiul  ueakne'>e^  in  the  field.  rromorion>,  elimi¬ 
nations  and  other  selection  decisions  are  then 
l\iM.\l  on  these  results.  Both  as,se.ssment.s  and 
e\  ilu.irions  retpiire  nidement'  I'n  individu.il  K’- 
h,i\ mrs.  However,  the  jx-rtonnance  evaluatioiv 
Is  more  rhreatenint’  K-c.uisc'  it  de.ils  with  on-- 
rhe  loh  success  th.it  transl.ites  to  |oh  secunrv. 
pn 'motions,  monev,  .ind  hi  on.  Tlie  realism  of 
"dutv  tirsr"  inherent  to  field  ,iss|.jnments  dtx's 
not  compare  to  the  more  rel.i.xed  '‘leamine"  en- 
\  ironment  asstxriarcd  with  Tl-i.AIXXr  schix'ls. 

L.APr  reiiuires  .cssessop,  who  .ire  well-trained. 
Tins  rrainint; ensures  c.idre  .iiui  t.iciilrv  memlx’rs’ 


competence  to  perform  leadership  asses-sment 
objectives.  Normal  pertiimi.ince  e\  .iluations  re¬ 
quire  .1  -x'nior  ti'-siiK'rdin.ite  relationship  that 
mav  he  characterized  hv  a  mvriad  of  biases. 
LAPP  minimizes  such  hiasc's  K'c.ui.se  .LS,ses.sors 
.ire  mimed  to  objecnvelv  reci'rd  ,ind  cl.Ksifv  stu¬ 
dent  Ix’h.iMors — nor  intentu'ns,  potential  or 
overall  .ibilitv. 

TR.AIXXT  resident  leader  rniinint;  courses 
pnn  ide  a  positive  training  en\  ironment  for 
.Armv  leaders  rh.ir  supps'its  leadership  assess- 
,  ment  for  development.  This  en\  in'innent  sup- 
■  ports  uninflated  leadership  .issessmenr  results  and 
verv lift leas,sc'SHirbi.is tor rwore.i.s»'ns.  First,. isses- 
•sirs often  evaluate  the  snident  leader  durintj  only 
one  event,  .ind  thev  ,ire  nor  direct  line  superiors 
within  the  “r.itinit  chain.  "  Second,  the  results 
tT<im  .ill  .i.s.se.s,sed  events  arc  not  as  threatcninc 
since  tin.il  ,i.s,sessment  rep 'its  are  nor  tied  to  the 
suklcnt  leader’s  .Ac.ademic  Evaluation  Rep'rts. 
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Before  gettmg  too  involved  in  describing 
LADP  iurdier,  a  briefhisiory  of  leadership  dieoty 
may  illustrate  we  use  assessment.  Pre-1900 
tesearchera  bdieved  that  leaders  were  bom  (na' 


The  TRADOCresSlent  leader 
traming  eoureee  [provide]  uaipflated 
leadership  assessment  results  and  very 
little  assessor  bias  for  two  reasons. 
First,  assessors  often  evaluate  the 
student  leader  durii^  onfy  one  event, 
and  duy  are  not  Sreei-dne  superiors 


ture),  not  made  (nurture).  This  “great-man” 
theory  postulated  that  great  leaders  emerge  by 
virtue  of  possessing  qualities  or  traits  of  gteamess. 
These  theorists  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  sup¬ 
port  their  theory  with  empirical  research  data. 

The  next  phase  of  leadership  theories  also  fo¬ 
cused  on  leasts’  situational  behavior.  Patterns 
of  appropriate  leader  behavior  seem  to  match 
with  given  organizational  settings,  specific  jobs 
and  the  maturity  level  or  experience  of  subordi¬ 
nates.  Results  were  then  compared  to  subordi¬ 
nates'  satisfaction  and  job  petfortnatKe. 

Leadership  assessment  methods  appeared  in 
the  late  1940s  and  gained  popularity  rather 
quickly  in  part  because  they  were  not  wedded  to 
any  of  the  theories  then  in  vogue.  Instead,  they 
offered  a  practical  method  of  evaluating  leader¬ 
ship  based  on  the  prospective  leaders’  behavior. 

The  US  government  soon  tested  the  viability 
of  individual  assessment  techniques  due  to  unde¬ 
niable  successes  in  the  civilian  sector.  The  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration,  FBI,  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  Social  Security  Administration 
and  others  joined  in  using  assessment  methods. 
Beginning  in  1973,  the  Officer  Candidate 
School  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  field-tested 
assessment  methods  to  determine  their  applica¬ 
bility  in  selecting  and  developing  officers.  The 
most  successful  application  of  assessment  meth¬ 
ods  is  taking  place  in  the  ROTC  Cadet  Com¬ 
mand.  Since  1982,  Cadet  Command  has  used 


assessments  taken  during  advanced  camp  to  se¬ 
lect  cadets  for  commissioning. 

The  Army  is  iiKieasing  its  emi^iasis  on  leader 
development  The  study  by  then  Major  General 
Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  published  in  spriirg  1988, 
specified  more  than  50  leader  develcpment  ini¬ 
tiatives  and  established  the  Leader  [)evelop- 
ment  Office  as  an  oveiwatch  agetKy  to  ensure 
those  initiatives  are  implemented.  One  of  die 
Sullivan  study  initiatives  directed  TRADOC  to 
build  on  the  success  of  Cadet  Command’s  LAP 
and,  in  effect,  created  LADP.  Unlike  LAP,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Army  is  using  nine  competencies,  rath¬ 
er  than  16  dimensions,  to  measure  leader  devel¬ 
opment  Why  nine  competencies? 

In  1976,  the  US  Army  Administration  Cen¬ 
ter  published  Research  Monograph  Number  8, 
AMatrixcfOrgmaipdondljecd^ 

This  report  was  the  result  of  a  study  of  civilian 
and  military  organizatiorts  and  was  conducted  by 
the  Army  Research  Institute.  It  identified  nine 
functions  and  activities  organizations  must  per¬ 
form  to  operate  effectively.  In  1983,  these  func¬ 
tions,  termed  dimensions,  were  published  in  the 
Army’s  operational  concept  for  leadership,  and 
they  became  known  as  competencies.  Today, 
these  competencies  are  in  FM  22-lCX)  and  are 
the  organizational  leadership  behavior  catego¬ 
ries  that  provide  the  framework  for  LADP: 

•  Communications. 

•  Supervision. 

•  Teaching  and  counseling. 

•  Soldier  ream  development. 

•  Technical  and  tactical  proficiency. 

•  Decision  making. 

•  Planning. 

•  Use  of  available  systems. 

•  Professional  ethics. 

By  adopting  these  competencies,  the  US 
A$ny  now  has  a  better  opportunity  to  use  an  in¬ 
teractive  leadership  approach.  By  integrating  in¬ 
dividual  leader  behaviors  with  organizational 
leadership  behaviors,  an  equation  for  success  is 
created.  We  can  now  answer  the  questions, 
"What  is  necessary  to  make  an  individual  an  ef¬ 
fective  leader?”  and  “What  is  necessary  to  make 
an  organization  effective  T  These  two  actually 
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35th  Infantry  Division  soldiers 
training  with  MILES-equipped 
weapons  at  Fort  Riley.  Kan^. 


According  to  FM  25-100,  IVaining  the  Force,  we  train  the  iray  we  intend 
to  fight  became  history  shows  a  direct  correlation  between  realistic  training  and  battle- 
field  success.  The  assessment  process  fits  logically  into  TRADOC  schools  where 
realistic  training  takes  place.  In  fact,  research  supports  the  predictive  validity  of 
simulations  that  parallel  **on-the-job  conditions.’* 


interact  to  yield  the  followintj  equation: 

Successful 

Individual  Organcational  cirganizations 

leai-icT  +  leadership  =  lt\l  hv 
K'haviors  behaviors  successtul 

leaders 

.  Xpplyin'^  this  equation  uMiie  tlic  Ci  'inpetency, 
(.ic’CLsirm  muicrhg,  we  can  see  that  integrating  orga- 
ncational  with  individual  needs  sharpens  our 
leadership  view.  Since  leaders  at  all  levels  make 
important  decisions,  we  assume  that  a  squad 

■  ).  li-r’-.  .  K'ci'ii  'n  r,  1  Viv  ,  liiwai  '•i  ipnrc<vi\-,>  fjf(>  h  T 

Bnivo  Team  would  be  similar  iorganizationally) 
to  a  battalion  commanders  decision  to  move 
( diarlie  C^impany  to  another  area  ba.sed  on  the 
tactical  situation.  Both  decisions  may  affect  the 
livc-i  of  suKirdinatcs.  althoimh  the  battalicin 
commander’s  decision  is  more  far-reaching. 
Both  leaders  made  their  decisions  by  analyzing 
the  situation,  weighing  the  alternatives  and  de¬ 
ciding  on  the  best  course  of  acriitn.  The  squad 


leader  gathered  input  directly.  The  battalion 
commander  gathered  input  from  his  staff  and 
subordinate  commanders.  Both  leaders  exhib¬ 
ited  the  organizational  competencv,  decisum 
making,  but  did  stt  uniquely  and  individually. 

How  can  we  evaluate  Kith  leaders’  decisions 
.idequ.iteK,  given  the  variation  in  methiKl  and 
impact.'  Qin  we  u,se  a  similar  tixd  to  analvze  the 
decision-making  skills  of  these  two  leaders! 

Organizational  leadership  competencies  ate 
well-suited  to  do  just  this;  however,  thev  are  too 
''firid  rci  i.lenrifv  --peeitie  leader  K^lrivii 't^  wirbm 
gll  Army  organizations.  TTieretore,  we  must  use 
another  axil  to  help  identify  specific  actions  of 
leaders  at  multilevel  positions,  ninks,  training 
events  and  tasks.  By  continuing  to  categorize, 
each  competencv  can  K?  ftirther  divided  into 
specific  leader  performance  indicators  (LPls). 
These  are  .specific  leader  actions  peculiar  to  each 
organizational  level  and  training  event  that 
enable  assesstirs  to  provide  accurate  student 
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leader  assessments.  These  LPIs  are  based  on  the 
required  leader  skills,  knowledge  and  attitudes  at 
each  stage  of  develc^ment.  These  LPIs  are  not 
a  checklist  of  leader  behaviors  serving  as  a  crutch 
for  lazy  assessors. 

Master  assessors  (persons,  trained  to  imple' 
ment  LADP  and  ccaiduct  assessor  training  at 
TRADOC  schools)  identify  these  LPIs  when 
analyzing  training  events  within  school  prO' 
grams  of  instruction.  Currently,  the  Center  for 
Army  Leadership ,  TRADOCs  executive  agent 
for  developing  LADP,  cortducts  this  master  as¬ 
sessor  training.  The  role  of  master  assessor  at 
each  TRADCX^  school  is  to  train  assessors  aivJ 
implement  assessment  opportunities  within 
each  school  program.  As  LADP  subject  matter 


The  [SuBivan  study]  published 
in  spring  1988,  spec^d  more  than  SO 
leader  d^ehpment  initiatives  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  Leader  Development  Office  as 
an  overwatch  agency  to  ensure  those  ini¬ 
tiatives  are  implemented.  One  of  [these] 
initiatives  Erected  TRADOC  to  buUd  on 
the  success  of  Cadet  Command^  LAP 
and,  in  effect,  created  LADP. 


experts,  they  must  implement  assessment  oppor¬ 
tunities  at  the  most  appropriate  training  times 
and  locations.  The  LPIs  enable  them  to  do  so. 

C.m  leadership  assessment  reliably  evaluate  a 
leaders  ability  in  a  training  environment  and 
provide  feedback  that  will  help  him  develop  his 
skills  in  operational  assignments?  According  to 
FM  25-100,  Training  the  Force,  we  train  the  way 
we  intend  to  fight  because  history  shows  a  direct 
correlation  between  realistic  training  and  battle¬ 
field  success.  The  assessment  process  fits  logical¬ 
ly  into  TRADOC  schools  where  realistic  train¬ 
ing  takes  place.  In  fact,  research  supports  the 
predictive  validity  of  simulations  (training 
events  simulating  battlefield  additions)  that 
parallel  “on-the-job  conditions.”  If  realistic 
training  in  the  TRADOC  schools  parallels  op¬ 
erational  assignment  conditions,  then  realistic 


leadership  assessments  should  take  place  during 
this  training  as  a  predictor  of  success. 

We  must  ensure  that  our  junior  leaders  possess 
the  needed  skills,  knowledge  and  attitude  they 
will  need  for  increased  responsibilities.  Leaders 
must  possess  the  af^nopriate  skills  based  cm  expe¬ 
rience,  knowledge  based  on  learning  and  atti¬ 
tudes  based  on  frame  of  reference  to  make  the 
transition  and  perform  well  at  the  next  step  up 
in  the  organizational  level.  Providing  accurate 
leadership  assessments,  followed  by  nonthreat¬ 
ening  developmental  feedback,  can  help  develop 
senior  leaders  within  die  training  environment. 

The  feedback  mechanism  used  in  LADP  is  the 
standardized  after-acrion  review  (AAR)  proc¬ 
ess.  Group  and  individual  AARs  offer  trainers 
the  opportunity  to  standardize  feedback  for  stu¬ 
dent  leaders  in  all  TRAEOC  courses.  Just  as  the 
seven  battlefield  operating  systems  form  the  basis 
of  operational  AARs,  the  nine  competencies 
form  the  basis  of  leadership  AARs.  Periodically, 
during  the  course,  senior  assessors  (trained  to  in¬ 
tegrate  assessment  data  and  perform  develop¬ 
mental  counseling)  combine  all  AARs  to  con¬ 
duct  counseling  sessions  with  student  leaders. 

How  many  sources  of  feedback  are  necessary 
to  ensure  student  leaders  are  accurately  assessed? 
In  his  book,  TaJdngCharge,  Perry  Smith  says  lead¬ 
ers  are  three  people:  who  they  think  they  are, 
who  others  think  they  are  and  who  they  actually 
are.  Currently,  LADP  has  three  types  of  assess¬ 
ment,  each  yielding  different  feedback.  These 
three  t^-pes  of  leadership  assessment  are  known 
as  “eyes”  because  each  provides  a  unique  “kxik” 
at  leaders.  The  first  “eye”  is  self-assessment, 
and  it  provides  the  leader  a  look  at  himself  based 
on  his  own  perception.  An  example  of  self- 
assessment  feedback  is  the  competency-based 
leadership  assessment  form  (LAP)  “self.” 

.  The  second  “eye”  is  associate  (peer)  assess¬ 
ment  that  lets  the  leader  look  at  himself  based 
on  the  input  of  his  fellow  student  leaders.  An 
example  of  associate  assessment  feedback  is  the 
competency-based  LAP  “other.” 

The  third  “eye”  is  cadre  or  faculty  assessment 
that  lets  the  leader  look  at  himself  through  the 
eyes  of  experienced  faculty  members  who  are 
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COMPETENCY/LEADERSHiP 


^rmy  War  College  (AWC) 


^  / Command  and  General  Staff  Officer  Course  (CGSOC) 
/ Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  (CAS^) 

g/ 

is  /  Officer  Advanced  Course  (OAC) 

‘y  Officer  Basic  Course  <0M)) 

Precommissioning 


Figure  2.  Progressive  Program  Design 


trained  to  assess  his  performance  in  a  leadership 
situation.  An  example  of  cadre  or  faculty  assess¬ 
ment  feedback  is  the  completed  Student  Assess¬ 
ment  Report  (SAR).  Assessors  obtain  this  by 
observing  leader  performance  during  training 
events.  Together,  these  three  “eyes”  of  assess¬ 
ment  make  up  the  total  leader  view  that  gives 
the  student  leader  accurate  and  comprehensive 
developmental  feedback  at  the  end  of  a  course.* 
A  blending  of  the  three  types  of  assessment 
takes  place  when  integrating  LADP  into  leader 
training  courses.  This  blending  results  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive  program  designed  to  include  the  right 
balance  of  assessment  feedback.  For  example,  as 
officer  leaders  progress  through  the  school  sys¬ 
tem,  their  individual  leader  assessments  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  needsffig.  2).  At  lower  levels  of 
leadership,  where  more  inexperienced  leaders 
are  f^ed  with  the  challenge  of  leadmg  subordi¬ 
nates  face-to-face,  LADP  calls  for  predomi- 


*  Subcrdincue  feedIxKk  is  a  potenad  fourth  eye  of  leadership  assess- 
rrteru.  Gadtering  input  from  subordinates  to  elicit  their  perceptions  of 
the  student  leader's  effectiveness  is  very  popular  in  many  citmm  pro¬ 
grams.  Some  Army  organiwdons  currently  pilot  this  formed  feet&ack. 
Researchirdicaiesoiatsubonhnaieassessmentresultshaveasmuch.or 
mm,  predictive  vaidin  than  peer  assessment  feedback.  Thisisavery 
promi^  application  pw  the  future. 


nantiy  cadre  or  faculty  assessments.  Because 
assessors  need  to  be  more  knowledgeable  than 
the  student  leaders  and  more  familiar  with  the 
training  events,  TRADCX2  school  staff  and  fac¬ 
ulty  members  serve  as  assessors.  Senior-level 
student  leaders,  naturally  more  skilled  and 
knowledgeable  based  on  years  of  experience,  are 
served  better  by  predominantly  self-assessment 
methods.  These  are  usually  psychometric  instru¬ 
ments  such  as  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator, 
the  Kirton  Adaptation  Inventory  and  Leader¬ 
ship  Behavior  Analysis,  to  name  a  tew. 

LADP  requires  at  least  four  assessments  or 
snapshots  of  each  student  leader;  additionally, 
the  program  recommends  these  come  from  dif¬ 
ferent  assessors.  This  requirement  for  providing 
additional  snapshots  from  different  viewers  adds 
d^il  &d  clarity  to  the  total  leader  picture  and 
validity  to  the  leadership  assessment  process.  A 
key  ingredient  to  producing  successful  photos  is 
accurately  recording  information  in  the  SARs — 
the  LADP  film.  Trained  faculty  members  using 
the  assessment  process  are  able  to  produce  accu¬ 
rate  SARs  forstudent  feedback.  Using  all  “eyes,” 
incorporating  the  nine  basic  competencies  or 
“colors”  in  varying  combinations  and  angles,  die 
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LADP  film  is  then  developed.  These  standard¬ 
ized  program  components  all  combine  to  create 
a  common  view  of  leadership. 

When  assessment  ratings  are  conducted  prop¬ 
erly,  leaders  rarely  disagree  with  the  resulting 
feedback.  The  fact  that  deferent  photographers 
(assessors)  took  four  different  photos,  independ¬ 
ent  of  each  other,  validates  the  findings.  There¬ 
fore,  LADP  is  a  powerful  tool  for  measuring  lead¬ 
ership  effectiveness  and  providing  accurate 
individual  feedback.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  LADP  is  designed  solely  for  devel¬ 
oping  Army  leaders! 

What  does  LADP  cost?  It  is  cheap  in  terms  of 
dollars  but  rather  costly  in  terms  of  training  time. 
All  personnel  involved  with  LADP  at  resident 
leader  training  courses  need  training  as  assessors. 
This  training  takes  a  minimum  of  two  days  for 
those  with  no  experience  in  the  leadership  assess¬ 
ment  process.  Taking  the  time  to  train  trainers 
is  the  most  important  commitment  because 
trained  assessors  are  the  backbone  of  any  viable 
assessment  program.  Poorly  trained  assessors  will 
generate  poor-quality  assessments  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  poor  developmental  feedback. 

Can  we  afford  the  cost  of  LADP?  In  reality,  we 
cannot  afford  to  pass  up  the  opportunity  to  offer 
the  student  leaders  the  most  beneficial  leader¬ 
ship  evaluation  tool  available  today.  Assessment 
is  the  state-of-the-art  technology  in  leader  de¬ 
velopment.  To  ignore  it  would  be  to  ignore  de¬ 
veloping  quality  leaders  for  the  future.  In  devel¬ 
oping  successful  Army  leaders  for  tomorrow,  we 
must  act  today  to  implement  a  program  parallel¬ 
ing  those  used  successfully  in  ROTC  and  civilian 
industry  worldwide. 

The  streamlined  force  of  the  90s  will  be  faced 
with  unique  operational  and  tactical  situations 
requiring  specialized  combat  operations  tor  faiy 


theater.  The  new  genre  military  leader  will  find 
himself  equipped  with  the  most  technologically 
sophisticated  weaponry  imaginable.  However, 
the  ultimate  mission  will  remain  essentially  the 
same — to  destroy  the  enemy’s  will  to  fight. 

The  post-Gulf  War  Army  will  be  character¬ 
ized  by  confidence  and  optimism,  but  it  will  also 
be  challenged  to  meet  our  nation’s  security  com¬ 
mitments  with  a  significantly  reduced  force.  Ac¬ 
companying  this  reduction  in  force  will  be  an 
even  greater  need  to  evaluate  leadership  skilk, 
ensuring  quality  control  in  leader  development 
Leadership  assessment  technology  offers  this 
quality  control  and  affords  the  Army  the  orxjt- 
tunity  to  select  and  develop  our  best. 

The  leadership  assessment  methodology  offers 
a  prudent  move  toward  this  better-quality  force. 
LADP  is  tailored  to  meet  changing  environ¬ 
mental  demands  and  incorporates  the  use  of  a 
widely  accepted  process  to  develop  leaders  in  the 
training  environment.  Institutional  training  is 
tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  Army  leaders  at 
each  developmental  level.  As  training  changes, 
so  too  will  LADP  because  it  uses  selected  train¬ 
ing  events  to  serve  as  leader  assessment  opportu¬ 
nities.  In  this  way,  LADP  will  adapt  to  the 
changing  environmental  demands.  By  adopting 
school  training  to  meet  the  tactical  challenges, 
leadership  assessment  adapts  using  selected 
training  events  within  TRAEXXT  schools. 

Tomorrow’s  Army  leaders  will  face  innumera¬ 
ble  challenges  given  the  ever-increasing  com- 
plexit\-  and  unccrtainry  of  warLirc.  To  meet 
these  challenges,  the  Army  must  pay  special  at¬ 
tention  to  developing  quality  leaders  for  this  fu¬ 
ture  specialized  force.  The  best  means  to  effec¬ 
tively  select  and  develop  our  future  leaders  is  to 
implement  leadership  assessment  into  TRA- 
POC  leader  training  courses.  MR 
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With  Battlefield  Vision 

Major  Jose  A.  Picart,  US  Army 
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Throughout  hisuirv.  rhe  ability  of 
b.ittlctickl  L.iptain.'  to  intmtivclv 
foresee  rhe  flow  ot  battle  has  been  shrouded  in 
mvsrerw  Many  historians  consider  this  ability 
an  inexplicable  personal  gift,  available  only  to  a 
tew  exceptional  people.  Recently,  however,  sci- 
entists  have  K'gun  to  unctwer  the  essence  of  in¬ 
tuition.  Their  research  findings  suggest  that 
battlefield  vision  is  an  explainable  ability  that 
le.iders  can  develop.' 

Success  in  future  wars  will  require  combat 
leaders  who  possess  effective  battlefield  intu¬ 
ition.  Mixlem  wars  will  be  characterized  by  non- 
line.ir  operations,  increa.sed  lethality  ,and  a  high 


(/S  Army  Field  A/onuiai/  22-/0d,  Leadership  and  CommanHat  Senior 
Levels,  characterizes  battlefield  vision  as  the  ability  to  intuitively  sense  the 
significance  of  battlefield  events  for  future  actions.  The  author  points  out 
that  the  essence  of  battlefield  vision  is  intuition.  He  cites  the  scientific  find¬ 
ings  that  suggest  that  intuition  and  thus  battlefield  vision  are  derived  from 
the  expert  knowledge  warfighters  can  develop  ami  that  our  Army  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  can  foster.  He  offers  severed  recommendations  that  would  direct 
officer  professional  development  efforts  and  policy  to  that  end. 


degree  tif  uncertaintv.  The  mobility  of  forces  and 
the  fluiditv  v't  b.itrle  will  require  le.klers  .it  every 
level  with  the  vision  to  anticipate  the  course  of 
events  .ind  rhe  detenmnation  to  act  quickly  to 
influence  the  outcome.  To  expect  less  is  to  invite 
defeat. 

AirLind  Rattle  dtxrtrine  is  designcx.1  to  meet 
the  challenges  ot  the  mtxlem  battlefield.  Only 
letiders  with  initiative  and  audacity,  however, 
will  be  .ible  to  successfully  execute  .AirLmd 
Battle  diKtrine.  Intuition  allows  leaders  to  sense 
how  current  battlefield  events  will  affect  future 
operations.  This  is  critical  in  reducing  the  ftag  ot 
battle  and  promoting  initiative  and  audacity.  As 


Iika^b(Mt^mciifighter5 
confront  a  con^kx  iiiuf  constantly 
chan^mg  am^  of  information.  Terrain 
and  w&atiter,  threat  capednUties,  enemy 
activity,  tile  dispotition  of  forces,  and  ^ 
status  ofsuppUes  and  equpment  are  just 
some  of  the  data  the  leader  must 
process.  The  successful  commander 
quickly  integrates  this  information 
into  meanit^fid  patterns. 


the  leader  perceives  uncertainty  decreasing,  de¬ 
termined  aarwi  decisive  action  becomes  possible. 
Leaders  with  madtion  who  can  operate  indepen¬ 
dently  within  the  commander’s  intent  will  fulfill 
the  tenets  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine. 

If  intuition  and  battlefield  vision  are  essential 
combat  leadership  skills,  how  can  we  develop 
leaders  with  these  abilities?  Scientists  have 
found  that  intuitive  people  share  one  character¬ 
istic:  Tl^  are  expem  in  a  particular  fkld  of  hvAvl' 
edge.  Their  findings  suggest  that  warfighting  ex¬ 
pertise,  or  mastering  warfighting  knowledge,  is 
what  makes  intuition  and  battlefield  vision  pos¬ 
sible.  The  implication  of  these  research  findings 
is  clear  regarding  how  we  develop  battlefield  vi¬ 
sion.  Combat  leaders  will  have  the  same  amount 
of  battlefield  vision  as  they  have  warfighting  ex¬ 
pertise.  Unfortunately,  the  Army’s  current  lead¬ 
er  development  program  develops  “competent 
and  confident”  leaders,  not  warfighting  experts. 

This  article  will  present  findings  that  scientists 
have  uncovered  about  intuition  and  their  impli¬ 


cations  for  how  our  Army  develops  combat  lead¬ 
ers  for  AirLand  Eai'le.  The  discussion  will  focus 
first  on  four  characteristics  of  expert  perform¬ 
ance,  describiitg  how  they  account  for  battlefield 
intuition.  Then,  several  recommendations  will 
be  offered  oudining  what  the  Army  can  do  to  de¬ 
velop  a  corps  of  expert  warfighters  with  battle¬ 
field  intuition. 

Warfighting  Expertise 
and  Battlefield  Intuition 

The  research  on  expert  knowledge  provides  a 
rational  explanation  for  the  apparently  inexpli¬ 
cable  nature  of  intuition.  As  warfighting  knowl¬ 
edge  grows,  there  is  a  gradual  change  in  how  the 
battlefield  commander  thinks  and  reasons.  Un¬ 
derstanding  the  way  experts  think  will  help  us 
understand  how  warfighting  expertise  makes 
battlefield  vision  possible. 

Much  research  in  cognitive  psychology  seeks 
to  understand  highly  competent  expert  perform¬ 
ance.  This  research  has  established  that  experts 
possess  a  broad  but  detailed  knowledge  base  that 
is  organized  into  rapidly  accessible  categories. 
Nobel  laureate  Herbert  A.  Simon,  professor  of 
psychology  and  computer  science  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  University,  is  one  of  a  group  of  research¬ 
ers  who  believe  it  is  this  oi::^ization  that  ac¬ 
counts  for  intuitive  thought.' 

Four  robust  and  generalizable  characteristics 
of  expert  performance  have  been  directly  linked 
to  the  organization  of  expert  knowledge: 

•  Expens  are  able  to  quickly  impose  mean¬ 
ing  on  a  complex  pattern  of  information. 

•  Experts  exhibit  extraordinary  speed  in 
performing  mental  tasks  and  solve  problems 
quickly. 

•  Experts  rapidly  interpret  and  give  mean¬ 
ing  to  information. 

Experts  have  superior  attention  and 
memory  capacities. 

Psychologists  believe  these  characteristics  are 
the  essential  ingredients  of  intuitive  thought.^ 

Recognizing  Patterns  in  the  Flow  of 
Battle.  Presented  with  a  complex  array  of  in¬ 
formation  about  events  in  their  domain,  experts 
are  able  to  quickly  perceive  meaningful  patterns 
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in  the  data.  This  ability  to  “see”  meaningful  pat¬ 
terns  does  not  reflect  a  superior  perceptual  abil¬ 
ity;  rather,  it  reflects"  efficient  use  of  a  detailed 
body  of  knowledge.^ 

During  battle,  warfighters  confront  a  complex 
and  constantly  changing  array  of  information. 
Terrain  and  weather,  thrrat  capabilities,  enemy 
activity,  the  dt^xsition  of  forces,  and  the  status 
of  supplies  and  equipment  are  just  some  of  the 
data  the  leader  must  process.  The  successful 
commander  quickly  integrates  this  information 
into  meanin^ul  patterns.  This  ability,  referred 
to  as  pattern  recognition,  is  a  central  ingredient 
of  battlefield  vision. 

After  extensive  research  involving  grand¬ 
master  chess  players,  psychologists  W.  G.  Chase 
and  H.  A.  Simon  coiKluded  that  pattern  recog¬ 
nition  involves  matching  available  information 
with  what  already  exists  in  memory.^  In  combat, 
commanders  with  a  large,  well-organized  body 
of  warfighting  knowledge  will  perform  this 
matching  process  quickly.  Instead  of  consciously 
reasoning  through  several  analytical  steps,  the 
expert  warfighter  quickly  “recognizes”  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  events  uttfolding  on  the  battlefield  as  fa¬ 
miliar.  Rapid  pattern  recognition  is  the  first  step 
toward  intuitive  thought. 

Drawing  from  a  vast  store  of  expiert  knowl¬ 
edge,  a  warfightet  quickly  matches  the  current 
tactical  situation  with  a  similar  historical  or  ex¬ 
periential  event  in  memory.  Based  on  the 
matching  information  in  memory,  the  expert 
warfighter  then  forms  expectations  about  future 
events  and  directs  the  application  of  superior 
combat  power  at  the  critical  time  and  place  on 
the  batdefield.  In  this  manner,  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  becomes  the  source  of  intuitive  sensing  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  battlefield  vision. 

Batdefield  Problem  Solving.  Psychologists 
explain  the  speed  of  expen  problem  solving  in  a 
manner  that  contributes  directly  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  battlefield  vision.  Researchers  have 
found  that  experts  can  derive  possible  solutions 
to  problems  without  extensive  mental  effort. 

As  described  earlier,  expert  warfighters  are 
able  to  perceive  meaningful  patterns  in  the 
seemingly  chaotic  flow  of  battle.  In  a  study  of 


hi^ly  experienced  cab  drivers.  Chase  discov¬ 
ered  that  familiar  patterns  in  traffic  flow  immedi¬ 
ately  suggested  to  the  drivers  reasonable  re¬ 
sponses  to  potential  road  hazards.^  Thtou^ 


The  organized  structure  of 
expert  knowte^e  is  also  crucial  to  . 
releasing  the  warj^hter^  attention  and 
memory  capacity. . . .  Given  the  rate  and 
density  ofinformation  flow  on  die 
modem  batti^ield  and  die  limited  eapac^ 
ity  of  the  human  memory,  this  appmnt 
increase  in  worku^memory  is  essential 
to  effective  batdefield  vision. _ 


extensive  study  and  acquired  experience,  experts 
store  many  problem-solving  fects  and  rules  in 
memory.  For  many  of  these  mles,  a  specific  pat¬ 
tern  of  events  automatically  elicits  expectations 
and  a  sequence  of  problem-solving  responses. 

"This  same  process  is  fomalized  in  the  com¬ 
mander’s  use  of  the  decision  support  ten^late. 
The  derision  supjport  template  is  a  product  of  the 
staff  estimate  process  taught  to  students  at  the 
US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
(CGSC),  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  The  tem¬ 
plate  relates  projected  patterns  of  battlefield 
events  to  a  required  command  decision.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  when  enemy  activity  on  the  battlefield 
corresponds  to  the  pattern  of  events  projected  on 
the  template,  the  commander  is  alerted  to  initi¬ 
ate  a  predetermined  response.  The  ptertoimance 
of  many  experts  engaged  in  problem  solving  in¬ 
dicates  there  are  many  decision  support  tem¬ 
plates  present  in  the  memory  that  are  immedi¬ 
ately  available  for  use.  The  resulting  ability  to 
quickly  generate  responses  to  evolving  tactical 
^blems  is  the  second  important  ingredient  of 
battlefield  vision. 

But  what  happens  when  the  combat  situation 
is  not  familiar?  The  friction  of  battle  and  free  will 
of  the  enemy  will  inevitably  result  in  unexpected 
and  unfamiliar  battlefield  conditions.  On  these 
occasions,  exp»erts  use  their  organized  knowledge 
to  identify  constraints  in  the  situation.  In  a  series 
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of  studies  involving  expert  and  novice  physicists, 
researchers  discovered  that  experts  used  their  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  physics  to  more  precisely 
define  a  problem.^  In  other  words,  their  expert 


Our  Army’s  ukinude  responsSbiSty 
is  to  fight  and  win  tht  Airland  Battle. 
Therefore^  a  commitment  to  developing 
a  corps  of  expert  waifighters  is  essendaL 
. . .  If  identifying  and  cert^ying  expert 
warfighters  is  to  be  accom^l^  within 
the  framework  of  die  eurretd  leader 
development  program,  some  chaises  to 
the  process  must  be  made. 


knowledge  enabled  them  to  quickly  rule  out  op¬ 
tions  and  decide  what  was  not  possible.  In  this 
manner,  the  number  of  possible  responses  is  lim¬ 
ited,  and  the  potential  for  making  a  correct  deci¬ 
sion  is  increased. 

Interpretii^  BatdelSeld  Information.  An 

organized  knowledge  base  enables  the  expert 
warfighter  to  make  rapid  interpretations  of 
battlefield  events  based  on  general  principles  of 
warfighting.  Expert  knowledge  is  organized  into 
broad,  general  categories  of  information,  much 
like  the  chapters  of  an  encyclopedia.  Rapid  ac¬ 
cess  to  general  principles  of  warfighting  knowl¬ 
edge  is  an  important  ingredient  of  battlefield  vi¬ 
sion  because  combat  leaders  often  do  not 
rcrrie\’c  exact  information.  Instead,  battlefield 
commanders  must  be  able  to  infer  and  make 
predictions  about  future  events.  Consequently, 
an  expert  is  not  likely  to  be  distracted  or  misled 
by  conspicuous  details  that  may  be  irrelevant  to 
the  appropriate  action.®  Drawing  on  general 
principles  of  battle  acquired  through  study  and 
experience,  an  expert  warfighter  is  more  likely 
to  recognize  the  implications  of  less  obvious  in¬ 
formation  for  future  courses  of  action.^ 

Marshal  Jean-Baptiste  Bessi^ires  demon¬ 
strated  this  ability  at  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz.  At 
one  point  in  the  battle,  Bessi^res,  of  the  French 
Imperial  Guard,  saw  a  mass  of  routed  French  in¬ 
fantry  coming  over  the  crest  of  a  nearby  hill. 


Bessieres  calmly  turned  to  his  aide  and  informed 
him  that  an  engagement  with  the  Russian  caval¬ 
ry  was  imminent.  He  alerted  the  guard  cavalry 
and  managed  to  delay  the  Russian  cavalry  that 
appeared  on  the  horizon  shortly  thereafter. 

Later,  v«4ten  asked  by  his  aide  how  he  knew  the 
cavalry  was  approaching,  Bessieres  explained 
that,  when  men  simply  run  without  looking 
back,  they  are  running  from  infantry.  When 
they  run  and  look  back,  they  ate  running  from 
cavalry.  Undoubtedly,  a  less  experienced  com¬ 
mander  migjtt  not  have  been  prepared  for  the 
Russian  cavalry  attack. 

Attention  and  Memory  in  Battle.  Theor- 
ganized  structure  of  expert  knowledge  is  also 
crucial  to  releasing  the  warfi^ter’s  attention 
and  memory  capacity.  Researchers  have  shown 
that  an  expert’s  recall  of  recently  presented  in¬ 
formation  appears  to  exceed  the  limits  of  human 
short-term  memory. '  *  In  fact,  expert  warfight¬ 
ers  do  not  have  a  larger  memory:  instead,  the 
speed  or  automaticity  of  their  mental  skills  frees 
up  attention  and  memory  capacity.  Given  the 
rate  and  density  of  information  flow  on  the 
modem  battlefield  and  the  limited  capacity  of 
the  human  memory,  this  apparent  increase  in 
working  memory  is  essential  to  effective  battle¬ 
field  vision. 

Psychologists  attribute  the  speed  of  these 
mental  skills  to  the  organized  structure  of  expert 
knowledge.  As  described  earlier,  experts  possess 
many  problem-solving  fects  and  rules,  organized 
into  mpidly  accessible  blocks  or  chunks  of 
knowledge.  Information  stored  in  large  mean¬ 
ingful  chunks,  instead  of  small  fragmented  de¬ 
tails,  is  accessed  more  rapidly  and  requires  very 
little  attention  or  memory  capacity.  An  expert 
warfighter  can  attend  to  more  information  and 
retain- more  information  in  working  memory. 
■This  increased  capacity  expands  battlefield  vi¬ 
sion  and  speeds  the  problem-solving  process. 

Conclusions  From  Research  on  Expert 
Performance.  The  origins  of  intuition  are  no 
longer  a  mystery.  Intuition  is  not  a  product  of 
genetics  or  some  mysterious  unexplainable 
mental  ability.  Intuition  is  the  prcxluct  of  a 
well-organized  body  of  expert  knowledge.  From 
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Studying  historical  or  technical  accounts  of  how  weather  and  terrain 
affect  tactical  operations  is  insufficient.  Leaders  acquire  more  knowledge  when  they 
experience  firsthand  the  difficulty  of  crossing  a  rain-swollen  creek  or  how  a  muddy 
field  brings  an  armor  company  *s  advance  to  a  halt. 


cxpt'rT  knowledge  springs  the  mental  capahili- 
ties  eollecrn  ely  referred  to  a-'  inriiinon.  What  is 
alx)  clear  is  that  intuition  and  Kittletield  vision 
can  K-  de\  eloped  through  wartighnng  expertise. 
It  the  four  characteristics  ot  expc-rt  pertomiance 
are  capabilities  combat  leaders  need  to  effect 
AirLind  Battle  dixrrine,  how  can  we  develop 
battletield  commanders  with  the  retjuirei,!  level 
ot  expertise? 

Developing  Expert  Warfighters 

Future  wars  will  demanv.1  leaders  who  piss^-ss 
intuition  and  battletield  vision.  cAir  challenge 
1"  to  (.ievelop  expert  wartighters.  Senu’r  bartle- 
tield  commanders  must  possess  an  extensive 
well  -organ i;ed  KhJv  ot  wartighnng  knowlcxige. 
.After  many  years  of  research  involving  experts  in 
varu'us  tields,  Michael  I.  Posner,  a  research  sci¬ 
entist  in  cognitive  puKesses  at  the  L  niversirv  ot 
tVegon,  concluded  that  “pnxiiicing  ,in  expen 
mav  lx-  not  so  much  in  selecting  someone  who 
h.is  s[x.‘cial  capabilities,  but  to  cre.ite  and  main- 
t.iin  the  motnarion  needexi  tor  long-vx'ntinued 
training.”' ' 


If  our  .Anny  is  to  take  adv  antage  ot  this  pnx- 
ess,  what  is  required  is  .1  svstematic,  ftillv  inte- 
gratcxl  and  caretullv  managed  progmam  dedicated 
ti>  developing  a  corps  ot  exjxm  wartighters.  This 
i;-  not  a  new  idea.  In  his  1 985  report  to  the  otficer 
corps  on  the  professional  development  ot  ofti- 
cers,  then  .Armv  (”hiet  ot  Sratf  ( jeneral  John  A. 
Wickham  I r.  sr.ited,  "Tlie  development  opixirni- 
nities  should  be  weighted  toward  those  officers 
vlemonstrating  ihe  griMtest  notenrial;  'ome 
otticers  shouki  K'  exix-rrs  in  rhe  ,m  and  science 
ot  war."''^ 

.An  ex.imple  ot  this  stnitegw  is  the  progr.im  re¬ 
cently  implemented  to  vie\  elop  a  corps  ot  expc'rt 
materiel  .icquisirion  man.igers.  Tliis  intensivelv 
managed  aiui  tullv  integT,itei.i  program  klcniities 
ftjrure  progTam  executive  officers  earlv,  provides 
them  with  extensive  institutional  rr.iining,  ,ind 
ensures  continued  ,ind  prog'ressive  oixT.itional 
experience  in  materiel  acquisition  .issigruments. 
.A  similar  program  c.in  .ind  must  Iv  implemenrei.i 
to  fully  develop  senior-level  combat  Ic.ider-. 

(Air  .Armv’s  ulrim.ite  responsibilirv  is  to  tight 
.ind  win  rhe  .AirLind  Battle.  Tlieretore.  .1  com- 
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mitment  to  developing  a  corps  of  expert  war¬ 
fighters  is  essential.  The  objective  of  such  a  corps 
is  to  provide  a  pool-of  hi|^y  qualified  combat 
leaders  capable  of  eflectively  executing  AirLand 
Battle  doctrine.  If  identifying  and  certifying 
expert  waifii^tets  is  to  be  accon^Ushed  within 


Personal  ejqferienee  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  develop  skiltr- 
based  expertise  [because]  knowledge 
derived  fiom  experience  is  much  more 
memm^Me  knowledge  gained 
from  study.  For  example,  you  are  more 
Ukely  to  recall  how  you  or  your 
commander  succesffuBy  solved  a  tactical 
problem  at  die  NTC  dum  how . . . 
a  similar  problem  [was  stdved  in  an] 
account  you  once  stuSed. _ 


the  tramework  of  the  current  leader  develop¬ 
ment  program,  some  changes  to  the  process  must 
be  made. 

The  Army’s  leader  development  program 
consists  of  three  components;  operational  ex¬ 
perience,  institutional  learning  and  self- 
development  A  program  designed  to  develop  a 
corps  of  expert  warfighters  must  maximize  each 
component’s  contribution  as  officers  acquire 
warfighting  knowledge.  First,  personnel  man¬ 
agement  policies  must  identify  warfighters  early, 
and  these  officers  must  be  continually  assigned 
to  positions  that  allow  them  to  acquire  warfight¬ 
ing  knowledge.  Second,  attendance  and  gradu¬ 
ation  requirements  for  CXjSC  must  emphasize 
and  demand  mastery  of  warfighting  knowledge. 
Third,  the  leader  development  program  must 
encourage,  reinforce  and  reward  officers  who  are 
dedicated  to  independently  studying  warfare. 
The  current  leader  development  program  does 
not  accomplish  these  objectives.  The  next 
three  sections  identify  shortfells  in  the  current 
system  and  recommend  needed  changes  if  our 
Army  is  going  to  develop  expert  warfighters. 

Expertise  Through  Operational  Experi' 
ence.  In  peacetime,  an  officer  acquires  opera¬ 


tional  warfighting  experience  through  assign¬ 
ments  to  warfighting  duty:  leadership  or  staff 
positions  in  combat,  combat  support  or  combat 
service  support  units  with  warfighting  missions. 
Officers  develop  warfi^ting  skills  and  acquire 
invaluable  warfighting  knowledge  in  these  as¬ 
signments  through  realistic  combat  training  and 
by  participating  in  the  combat  training  center 
(CTC)  program.  The  time  dficers  now  ^tend 
in  warfi^ting  positions  before  assuming  battal¬ 
ion  command  is  not  optimal.  Both  Army  doc¬ 
trine  and  personnel  management  practices  con~ 
tribute  to  this  ^onfall. 

US  Department  of  die  Army  Field  Manual 
(FM)  22-103,  l^cdersh^andConvmndat  Senior 
Levels,  presents  our  Army’s  doctrinal  ffamewcxk 
for  developing  effective  battlefield  vision.  To  de¬ 
velop  effective  batdefield  vision,  the  manual  pre¬ 
scribes  that  a  senior  leader  possess  three  per^jec- 
tives:  historical,  operational  and  organizational. 
The  manual  also  describes  the  roles  these  per¬ 
spectives  play  in  formulating  battlefield  vision: 
--  “Perspectives  ensure  that  senior  leaders  pos¬ 
sess  the  timing  needed  to  anticipate  and  form  the 
situation.  When  correctly  mastered,  perspective 
skills  foster  an  ability  to  determine  thickly  the 
context  and  relevance  of  an  event.”' 

These  perspectives  are  founded  on  knowledge 
developed  from  extensive  study  and  lead  diiecdy 
to  acquiring  warfighting  expertise.  However,  ex¬ 
tensive  study  is  only  one  way  humans  acquire  ex¬ 
pertise  in  a  skill-based  domain.  Conspicuously 
absent  from  the  list  of  required  perspiectives  is  the 
expcnendal  perspective. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  personal  ex¬ 
perience  is  the  most  effective  way  to  develop 
skill-based  expertise.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
knowledge  derived  from  experience  is  much 
more  memorable  than  knowledge  gained  from 
jStudy.  For  example,  you  are  more  likely  to  recall 
how  you  or  your  commander  successfully  solved 
a  tactical  problem  at  the  National  Training  Cen¬ 
ter,  Fort  Irwin,  California,  than  how  General 
Omar  N.  Bradley  solved  a  similar  problem  in  a 
World  War  II  account  you  once  studied.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  much  warfighting  knowledge  cannot 
be  adequately  acquired  through  study  and  is 
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A  dedicated  ^ort  must  be  made  to  identify  warfi^Uen  earfy,  preferably  foUowmg 
company  or  battery  command.  Officers  would  be  selected  based  on  duty  and  service 
school  performance,  persorud  preference  and  demonstrated  warfighting  knowle^e. 


ni(ire  etifectivelv  acquired  rhnnich  perstmal  ex- 
fX'rience.  An  example  is  knciwiedtje  pertaining 
To  tlte  implications  ('t  terrain  <ind  weather  on 
coniKit  openitions. 

In  1 981,  an  C')ft'icer  Personnel  Management 
Sv>rern  (OPMS)  studv  i,Toup  conducted  a  his¬ 
torical  review  ot  successhil  and  unsuccesstui 
hattletield  commanders.  The  studv  concluded 
that  success  in  combat  results  primarily  from  the 
leaders  intuitive  judgment  ot  terrain.  The  snidv 
uToup  alsti  concluded  that  this  e.ssential  leader 
ittril'utc  improved  pnin.inlv  through  experi¬ 
ence.'*’  Studying  historical  or  technical  ac¬ 
counts  ot  how  weather  and  terniin  atfecr  tactical 
operations  is  insutticieiu.  Leaders  .icquire  more 
know  ledge  when  thev  experience  tirsrh.ind  the 
ditticultv  lit  crossing  a  rain-swollen  creek  or  how 
a  muddv  tield  brings  an  annor  companvs  ad¬ 
vance  to  a  halt. 

File  jX'rsfxctn  e  den\  ed  tn'iii  person.il  exix-ri- 
ence  is  unique  and  should  K'  included  in  Rc1 
101  as  a  separate  requirement  tor  developing 
i.  tlecti\e  Isittletield  vision,  lather  bv  design  or 
ocersight,  the  absence  of  the  experiential  per- 
'pcLtne  from  our  diKtnnal  m.inual  tor  'cnior 
le\el  leadership  undemimes  its  imp'rtance  in 
.le\  eloping  comlMt  le  ider'.  F  urthermon.-.  itd.  i 
trine  prescribes  the  tundamental  principles  rh.it 


guide  .Annv  policies,  the  absence  ot  an  expenen- 
tial  perspc'ctne  tosters  a  personnel  management 
'vstem  that  laih  to  hillv  develop  w.mighting  ex- 
perri'e. 

C Current  personnel  management  practices  tail 
to  provide  combat  leaders  rhe  extensn  e  experi- 
enti.il  perspective  required  to  tullv  develop 
battletield  vision.  Before  assuming  b.ittalion 
command  at  16  or  17  years  ot  se  n  ice,  .in  otiticcr 
may  spend  as  manv  as  six  or  se\  en  ve.irs  in  dun 
assignments  that  contribute  little  or  nothing  to 
.icsiuiring  w.irlighting  knowledge. 

Usually,  an  otticer  is  removed  from  wartight- 
ing  units  immedi.itelv  folk  >w  ing  o  'iiipinv  or  bat- 
len  comm.ind  .ind  .rv-igneii  lo  i.ihle'  ot  distribu¬ 
tion  .11x1  .illow.ince  (T1V\'  unit'  or  nomin.itive 
slutv  'uch  .IS  Kese'ne  V^icers  Iniining  y.'orps 
(RUtTC')  or  NXest  Point  instnictor.  It  graeluate 
sclux'ling  is  required, , in  officer  w  ill  not  h.ive  the 
opjMrtunitv  to  .ICO, Hire  w.iiiighting  knowledge 
'-tor  the  next  tour  to  six  vears.  Some  ot  tlu'se  as¬ 
signments  such  ,is  se-n  ice  seluxd  instnictor  and 
doetrmeor  ei  'iiil'.it  deM’iojx  r  otter .  'pp'n unities 
to  .icquire  w.irtighting  knowkxige;  however, 
MU'S!  do  not.  \'  ,1  m.i|i 't,  ,in  .Ariiu  .  'Iticer  i'  al¬ 
most  certain  t>>  sjvnd  onlv  one  tour  in  ,i  w.ir¬ 
tighting  is'ignmenr ,  1  he  rem. lining  two  or 

three  ve.irs  will  Iv  s|x-nt  on  the  1  Vp.irtment  ot 
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Usualfy,  an  officer  is  remove  from 
warfigh^g  units  immediatefy  following 
company  or  battery  command  and 
assigned  to  TDA  units  or  nominative 
duty.  ...An  officer  [nu^]  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  warfighting 
knowledge  for  [tqf  to]  six  years. . . . 
These  personnel  mam^eihait  practices 
result  in  an  officer  cmpr  of  *^amqtetent 
and  determined  kad^*  but  very  few 
officers  witii  tite  watfightir^  expertise  to 
fight  and  win  emj^oymg  Airland 
Battle  doetiine. 


the  Army  staff  or  in  some  odier  nonwarfig^ting 
assignment. 

These  personnel  management  practices  result 
in  an  officer  corps  of  “competent  and  deter¬ 
mined  leaders”  but  very  few  officers  with  the 
wartighting  expertise  to  fight  and  win  employir^; 
AirLand  Battle  doctrine.  We  must  establish 
personnel  management  strategies  that  ensure 
officers  get  the  extensive  operational  experi¬ 
ence  required  to  develop  battlefield  intuition. 

First,  a  dedicated  effort  must  be  made  to  iden¬ 
tify  warfighters  early,  preferably  following  com¬ 
pany  or  battery  command.  Officers  would  be  se¬ 
lected  based  on  duty  and  service  school 
performance,  personal  preference  and  demon¬ 
strated  warfighting  knowledge.  A  similar  screen¬ 
ing  would  be  made  immediately  following 
CGSC  attendance.  Officers  excelling  in  duty 
performance  and  warfighting  knowledge  would 
once  again  be  assigned  only  to  duty  that  affords 
them  the  opportunity  to  develop  warfighting  ex¬ 
pertise. 

Officers  selected  for  certification  as  senior 
combat  leaders  should  serve  continuously  in  as¬ 
signments  affording  them  the  greatest  opjportu- 
nity  to  acquire  warfighting  knowledge.  To  devel¬ 
op  expert  warfighters,  we  must  recognue  the 
difficulty  of  pursuing  qualification  for  senior 
combat  leadership  and,  at  the  same  time,  achiev¬ 
ing  expertise  and  experience  in  an  alternate  spe¬ 
cialty.  Officers  seeking  battlefield  commands 


must  be  solely  dedicated  to  pursuing  qualifica¬ 
tion  as  expert  warfighters-  TTie  ultimate  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  certify  a  group  of  highly  competent  offi¬ 
cers  at  the  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel  tank 
as  expen  warfi^tets.  It  is  from  this  pool  of  certi¬ 
fied  expert  waifi^ters  that  the  Army  then  se¬ 
lects  its  battalion  and  brigade  commanders. 

In  summary,  personnel  management  policies 
must  identify  potential  senior  combat  leaders 
early  and  ensure  their  assigtunent  ot\ly  to  duty 
contributing  to  warfighting  expertise.  By  inten¬ 
sively  managing  the  assignments  of  officers  with 
the  intellect,  warrior  temperament  arvd  mottva- 
tion  to  lead  in  batde,  we  increase  the  possibility 
of  developing  warfifhffng  experts.  This  process 
certifies  off  icers  tor  senior-level  command  only 
after  extensive  operational  experietKe  in  posi¬ 
tions  that  contribute  to  developing  warfighting 
expertise. 

Expertise  Through  Institutional  Leant' 

ing.  Shortfalls  in  the  development  of  expertise 
resulting  from  the  lack  of  operational  expert- 
enee  can  be  partially  overcome  through  study. 
The  Army’s  commitment  to  provide  its  officers 
with  a  pn>fessional  education  in  formal  institu¬ 
tional  settings  is  outstanding.  Before  assuming 
battalion  command,  an  officer  will  spend  the 
equivalent  of  three  academic  years  in  military 
institutions  acquiring  waifighting  knowledge. 

Reforms  to  the  officer  basic  and  advance 
courses,  the  addition  of  the  Combined  Arms  and 
Services  Staff  School  (CAS  ^ )  arid  the  School  of 
Advanced  Military  Studies  (SAMS),  and  im¬ 
provements  to  the  staff  and  war  colleges  have 
greatly  enhanced  the  warf  ighting  focus  of  officer 
institutional  training.  Recently,  however, 
OGSC  was  criticized  for  a  lack  of  academic  rigor, 
and  several  recommendations  for  improvement 
were  offered. ' '  The  recommendation  that  rigor- 
oiA-examinations  be  administered  merits  serious 
consideration. 

Officers  selected  to  attend  CGSC  and  seeking 
certification  as  expert  warfighters  should  achieve 
minimum  standards  on  a  comprehensive  exami¬ 
nation  designed  to  measure  warfighting  exper¬ 
tise.  The  examination  would  measure  the  offi¬ 
cer’s  knowledge  of  branch  tactics,  weapon 
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capabilities,  threat  forces,  terrain  and  weather 
analysis,  military  history  and  the  human  element 
of  war.  An  examination  similar  to  the  diagnostic 
comprehensive  examinations  presently  admin^ 
istered  to  students  after  their  arrival  at  the  col¬ 
lege  would  be  appropriate.  Tlie  primary  purpose 
of  the  examination  would  be  to  identify  officers 
with  outstanding  warfig^ting  intellect  for  certifi¬ 
cation  as  expert  warfighters,  but  it  would  also  re¬ 
inforce  and  reward  self-study. 

An  exammation  linked  to  certification  as  a 
warfighter  would  result  in  several  positive  out¬ 
comes.  Officers  seeking  battalion  and  brigade 
command  will  be  compelled  to  acquire  a  base- 
level  warfighting  knowledge  that  will  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  develqping  warfighting  expertise. 
Officers  attending  the  staff  college  would  not 
only  have  demortstrated  outstanding  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  field  Army  but  also  would  enter  the 
college  with  an  increased  level  of  warfighting  ex¬ 
pertise.  This  is  sure  to  greatly  enhance  the 
classroom  learning  experience  at  the  staff  col¬ 
lege.  Furthermore,  examinations  administered 
during  the  course  must  ensure  students  master 
the  course  material.  Students  who  fail  to  achieve 
minimum  standards  should  not  he  allowed  to 
graduate. 

Another  very  effective  way  to  acquire  war¬ 
fighting  knowledge  is  being  assigned  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  faculty  to  teach  warfighting  topics.  These 
iissignments  should  be  considered  second  in  im¬ 
portance  only  to  duty  in  warfighting  units.  This 
is  because  faculty  members  are  forced  to  acquire 
extensive  knowledge  in  a  subject  area  to  be  able 
ro  teach  effectively. 

TTie  biographies  of  successful  World  War  11 
division  commanders  testify  to  the  importance 
of  combining  theory,  technical  knowledge  and 
tnxjp  experience.  Most  of  the  successfol  World 
War  II  division  commanders  spent  between  49' 
and  108  months  on  school  faculties  and  staffs 
;md  became  experts  on  the  subject  of  warfare. 
The  level  of  expertise  required  to  teach  war- 
tighting  contributes  greatly  in  developing  future 
battlefield  commanders.  These  assignments 
should  be  competitive  and  reserved  for  war¬ 
fighters. 


Expertise  Through  Sdf-Development 

More  must  also  be  done  to  encourage  officers  to 
independently  acquire  warfighting  knowlet^ 
through  self-study.  Recently,  the  Marine  Corps 
initiated  a  reading  program  requiring  Marine 
Corps  officers  to  read  at  least  three  books — 
ideally  six  books — each  year  from  lists  assigned 
to  each  commissioned  grade  throu^  colonel. 


Rtf  onus  to  Ae  officer  bask 
and  advance  courses . . .  and  unprove’ 
ments  to  Ae  skff  and  war  colleges  have 
grea^  enhanced  the  warfighting  focus 
of  officer  institutional  tntinmg. 
Recentipf  however,  CGSC  was  criticized 
for  alack  ofacadentic  rigor. . . . 

The  reconunendation  that  rigorous 
examinations  be  administered  merits 
serious  consideration. 


The  lists  include  books  related  to  military  histo¬ 
ry,  fiction,  tactics,  leadership,  strategy,  theory 
and  biographies.  A  similar  paigram  for  Army 
officers  is  needed. 

The  Army  has  increased  the  emphasis  on 
reading  in  the  Noncommissioned  Officer  Devel¬ 
opment  Program.  However,  there  is  no  system¬ 
atic  program  for  instilling  in  officers  a  full-time 
commitment  to  studying  war,  its  history,  doc¬ 
trine,  the  threat  and  the  capabilities  of  soldiers 
and  machines. 

In  addition  to  a  required  reading  list,  perhaps 
the  Army  should  consider  administering  a 
branch-specific  examination  similar  to  the  en¬ 
listed  soldiers’  skill  qualification  test  to  officers  in 
the  field.  Ifan  officer’s  technical  and  tactical  pto- 
ficieocy  is  an  essential  leadership  competency, 
.^hen  it  should  be  measured  periodically  and  offi¬ 
cers  held  accountable  to  an  acceptable  .standard. 
The  results  of  these  examinations  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  for  promotion  and  school  selection.  Rec¬ 
ognition  of  excellence  through  appropriate  per¬ 
formance  badges  should  also  be  considered. 

Finally,  officer  efficiency  reports  shixild  re¬ 
quire  raters  serving  in  warfighting  units  to  assess 
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and  report  the  waifi^ting  expertise  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  they  supervise.  Ifour  Army  hopes  to  execute 
AirLand  ^ttle  doctrine  effectively,  it  must 


The  bk^n^thies  of  succesful 
World  War  II  ^vision  commanders 
testify  to  the  importance  of  combining 
theory^  technical  knowledge  and  troop 
experience.  Most  of  [these]  ammanders 
spent  between  49  and  108  months  on 
school  faculties  and  staffs  and  became 
experts  on  die  subject  of  warfare. 


implement  a  program  that  encourages,  rein¬ 
forces,  recognizes  and  rewards  those  officers  who 
commit  themselves  to  becoming  watfighting 
experts. 

The  Leader  Devdopment  System.  The 

present  leader  develc^Mnent  program  is  appro¬ 
priate  for  producing  “competent  and  corrfident” 
leaders,  but  it  falls  short  of  developing  leaders 
with  the  warfighting  expertise  needed  to  effec¬ 
tively  execute  AirLand  ^ttle  doctrine.  The  re¬ 
search  on  expert  knowledge  suggests  that  war¬ 


fighters  with  battlefield  intuition  capable  of 
executing  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  can  be  de- 
velc^jed. 

As  the  Army  moves  toward  ^lecialization  and 
single-tracking  officers  in  functional  areas  to 
achieve  expertise,  a  similar  effort  must  be  made 
for  warfi^ters.  Several  recommendations  have 
been  presented  oudining  methods  to  increase 
the  amount  of  operational  experience  warfi^t- 
ers  receive  ard  to  emf^hasize  warfighrii^  exper¬ 
tise  in  institutional  training.  Several  recommen¬ 
dations  have  also  been  offered  to  encourage 
officers  to  study  the  art  of  war  independently. 
These  recommendaticns  far  improvements  in 
om*  leader  development  process  must  be  ccmsid- 
ered  by  the  Army  leadership. 

Developing  a  corps  of  waifightir^  experts  is 
consistent  with  current  OPMS  policy  which 
allows  officers  to  single-track  in  their  basic 
branch.  The  important  difference  is  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  developing  expertise  as  a  criteria  for  par¬ 
ticipation.  It  is  essential  that  our  Army  develop 
leaders  with  warfighting  expertise  and  battle¬ 
field  vision.  AirLzmd  Battle  doctrine  demarxls 
it,  professionalism  requires  it  and  our  nation  ex¬ 
pects  it.  MR 
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ijc»;>^Daniel  P.  Bolger, 

.'  r^'-^  ^^4;-  Army, 

^  lead^  duimg  ihe  major 

_ _ ^mdnOvt^urope  have  been  collectively  elevated  to 

'*  ofdie  revered  **GreatCaptiuns*’ of  military  history.  The  author 
finds,  however,  that  “Eisenhower's  lieutenants,"  as  some  have  called  them, 
were  really  “Marshall's  boys"  and  that  the  inner  circle  of  Bradley,  Hodges  and 
Collins  was  more  conspicuous  in  its  “unimaginative  caution”  and  predilection 
to  relieve  subordinate  commanders.  MarslmlVs  Fort  Benning  tutelage  and  an 
overreliance  on  “minor  tactics  and  the  ax"  are  found  to  be  the  common  thread 
in  the  First  Army's  disturbing  number  of  botched  and  bloody  battles. 


Collins  and  Bradley  are  too  prone  to  cut  off  heads. 
This  unll  make  dittision  commanders  bse  their  confi' 
dence.  A  man  should  not  be  damned  for  an  hritial 
jailure  mth  a  new  ditvicm.  Had  I  done  this  with 
H^Lly  oj  the  9lh  Diiisuni  m  Africa,  the  unnv  would 
have  lost  a  potential  cmps  commander. 

1_  l.iciitfn:inr  Oaii’ni  I'fi'nji’  S.  r.irton  Ir.  7  liilv  !'M4' 

ODAY,  many  US  soldiers  re\erc  rhe  cam- 
paimi  in  northwest  Europe  as  the  aj-KirheO' 
si.s  of  tjround  combat  and  thus  have  elevated  its 
architects  to  the  demitrvKl  status  previously  re- 
HTved  for  a  few  (  avil  War  standouts."  I'Hvitjht 
n.  Eisenhower  and  his  hand  of  brothers — Omar 
N.  Bradley,  Courtney  El.  Hodtzes,  Cw’orcc  S. 
Patton  Jr.,  William  U.  Simpson,  ],  Liw-tonCaih 
lins  and  Matthew  B.  Rideway- -stand  etched  in 
hlack'-an(.i-whife  eroup  phcitoeraphs,  forever 
toeether  and  smiline,  the  able  eenerals  who 
leil  the  final  stonnine  of  Adolf  Elitler's  Tliird 
Reich.  Or  so  eoes  the  imaee. 

Such  hero  worship  is  jx-riectly  understand¬ 


able,  hut  it  misses  an  obvious  {\tint.  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  lieutenants  were  men,  not  etxJs.  Conse¬ 
quently,  his  subordinate  annv  ejoups  and  their 
seveml  armies  varied  in  operatine  stvle.  Some 
eenerals  displayed  much  more  etfecti\  eness  than 
others.  The  passage  of  years  has  blurred  these 
important  distinctions. ' 

It  Is  worthwhile  lo  pass  ihe  mviholoe\'  and 
elimpse  the  realitv  of  the  US  command  Mnicture 
in  Europe  durine  the  final  year  ot  the  war.  In  the 
pRxre.ss.  some  interestine  tniths  seem  to  emeree 
from  the  comfemine  mists  of  leeend. 

Command  in  the  1 2th  Army  Group 

Bradlev's  I  2th  Armv  Ciroup,  activated  on 
I  .Aiieiist  ISqq,  erew  into  the  l.ireesi  US  eround 
combat  force  ever  created.  It  cont.iined  four  field 
anuies,  I  2  coq>s  mvl  47  divMoiw  bv  war''-  end. 
Eor  mo.sr  of  its  nine  months  ty  war.  1 2th  .Amiv 
t-'iroup  directed  three  fomtations:  1  iiviyes'  hirst 
•Armv,  Patton’s  Third  .Armv  ,ind  Simpson's 
N’ittth  Antiv."’ 
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12th  Army  Group  comprised  the  main  effort  by  US  soldiers. 

It  fought  the  big  battles — Normandy,  the  drive  across  France,  the  Ardennes  and 

the  Rhine  crossings _ [It]  was  an  effective  combat  force — make  no  mistake 

about  that.  Yet,  any  serious  examination  of  its  operations  reveals  some  marked 
shortcomings,  particularly  regarding  generalship  in  one  of  its  armies. . . .  Most 
First  Army  generals  showed  themselves  "competent  but  addicted  to  playing  it 
safe.”  By  comparison,  Patton’s  Third  and  Simpson’s  Ninth  risked  more  aito 
accomplished  nrtore,  with  significantly  fewer  losses. 


Though  three  other  army  groups  fought  in  Eu¬ 
rope — the  British-led  21st  in  the  Lx)W  Coun¬ 
tries,  the  us/French  6th  in  southern  France  and 
the  Allied  1 5di  in  Italy — the  all-American  1  Zdh 
Army  Group  comprised  the  main  effort  by  US 
soldiers.  It  fought  the  big  battles — ^Normandy, 
the  drive  across  France,  the  Ardennes  and  the 
Rhine  crossings.  Patton,  Bradley,  Collins,  Ridg- 
way,  Walton  H.  Walker  and  James  M.  Gavin 
served  in  this  army  group  and  made  it  famous. 

The  1 2th  passed  its  heritage  directly  to  the 
modem  US  Army.  In  so  many  ways,  from  strate¬ 
gic  focus  to  tactical  doctrine  and  from  officer 
ethics  to  training  methods,  today’s  Army  repre¬ 
sents  the  living  legacy  of  an  idealized  memory  of 
the  12th  Army  Group. 

The  real  1 2th  Army  Group  was  an  effective 
combat  force — make  no  mistcdce  about  that.  Yet, 
any  serious  examination  of  its  operations  reveals 
some  marked  shortcomings,  particularly  regard¬ 
ing  generalship  in  one  of  its  armies.  Not  every¬ 
thing  went  well. 

Certainly,  Bradley  .md  his  subordinates  had 
their  share  of  victories,  culminating  in  German 
surrender.  They  did  fine  work  on  the  Normandy 
beaches,  in  the  Cobra  breakout,  in  the  pursuit 
across  France,  in  defending  of  the  Ardennes 
and  in  seizing  and  exploiting  multiple  Rhine 
crossings.  The  weakened  state  of  the  German 
forces  was  a  factor,  but  US  capability  mattered 
more  in  these  battles. 

Yet,  against  the  roll  of  successes,  one  must 
weigh  a  di.sturbing  number  of  botched  battles 
and,  especially,  missed  chances.  The  hellish 
butchery  in  the  Normandy  bocage,  the  incom¬ 
plete  Falaise  encirclement,  the  costly  confusion 
before  the  West  Wall  in  the  autumn,  the  bloody 


frimbling  about  in  the  Huertgen  Forest,  the 
shocking  initial  surprise  in  the  Ardennes  and  die 
eventual  unwillingness  to  pinch  off  the  frirces  in 
that  German  salient,  the  backing  and  filling  in 
the  face  of  the  Remagen  bridgehead  opportu¬ 
nity — together  form  a  distressing  litany  diat 
spans  the  entire  length  of  the  campaign. 

All  of  these  failures  become  even  mote  alarm¬ 
ing  when  one  notes  that  the  First  Army  occupied 
center  stage  in  each.  That  formation’s  key  senior 
leadership  remained  largely  intact  durmg  the 
campaign.  Therefore,  these  reverses  represent 
more  than  the  usual  teething  problems  common 
to  new  units.  Something  bigger,  more  endemic, 
was  hobbling  First  Army,  and  it  did  not  get  better 
over  time. 

The  premier  analyst  of  US  command  in 
northwest  Europe,  Russell  F.  Weigley,  identified 
the  underlying  tactical  weaknesses  that  precipi¬ 
tated  the  major  crises  in  the  First  Army.  He 
marked  “unimaginative  caution”  as  the  overrid¬ 
ing  trait  of  these  US  commanders.  Most  First 
.•\niiy  genenils  slunved  rhemseU  es  “competent 
but  addicted  ti>  playing  it  sate.”  By  comparison, 
Patton’s  Tliird  and  Simpson’s  Ninth  risked  more 
and  accomplished  more,  with  significantly  fewer 
losses.’ 

Girefiil  US  officers  in  First  Amiv  avoided  Kild 
trveasures  such  as  biting  off  the  Ardennes  salient 
a^lts  base  or  plunging  beyond  the  fortuitous  Re¬ 
magen  bridgehead,  even  though  these  gambles 
might  have  paid  off  handsomely  in  wrecked  Ger¬ 
man  armies.  No  less  an  authoritv  than  Napoleon 
warned  that,  in  war,  the  safest  options  “are  al¬ 
most  uniformly  the  worst  that  can  be  adopted.”^ 
One  avoids  losing,  but  one  can  also  avoid  win¬ 
ning  by  playing  it  safe. 
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ZERO  DEFECTS 


As  a  |:^ratroop  general,  [Gavin] . . .  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  several 
armies,  including  British  forces.  Readily  acknowledging  the  want  of  dash  in  the 
First  Army,  he  proposed  that  it  arose  from  a  disturbing  tendency  to  resort  too 
quickly  to  unfair,  ill-considered  firings  of  division  ana  corps  commanders. 


Three  of  the  10  First  Army  corps  and  divisjon  oommarxiers  relieved  by  General  Courtney  H.  Hodges;  (left  lo  right) 
Generals  Charles  H.  Cortett,  XIX  Corps;  John  MiHikin,  III  Corps;  and  Donald  A.  Stroh,  8th  Infantry  Division. 


Why  did  First  Army  play  it  safe.’  Weigley  be¬ 
lieved  that  doctrinal  flaws  caused  the  trouble,  a 
reasonable  supposition  by  a  diligent  scholar.  He 
:eroed  in  on  an  unwillingness  to  concentrate 
combat  power  and  an  inability  to  combine  ar¬ 
mor,  infantry  and  air  power  as  rea^dily  as  the  more 
familiar  infantry-artillery  team.' 

Surely,  US  doctrine  had  its  shortcomings,  if 
one  is  willing  to  grant  that  armies  really  read,  let 
.ilone  follow,  their  written  dextrine.  This  argu¬ 
ment  is  appealing  because  there  are  possible  rem¬ 
edies  to  the  problem.  Todays  obsession  with 
doctrinal  matters  indic.ites  that  Weigley s  diag¬ 
nosis  has  many  adherents  in  uniform. 

But  what  about  the  tact  that  Third  and  Ninth 
armies  had  the  same  dextrine,  yet  experienced 
at  least  equal  successes  and  suffered  no  similar 
failure'^’  .Anetther  explanatiesn,  le.ss  often  heard 
but  metre  .suggestive,  is  in  order. 

This  theory  came  from  Gavin,  cetmmander  of  • 
the  82d  AirKime  Divisiein.  As  a  paratrexip  gen- 
eml.  he  fetund  himself  shunted  all  etver  the  battle- 
tielei.  TTius,  he  had  the  iippetmimn'  tei  work  with 
sev  eral  armies,  including  British  forces. 

Readily  acknowledging  the  want  etf  dash  in 
the  First  Army,  he  preipxised  that  it  aretse  from  a 
disturbing  tendency  to  resetrt  text  quickly  to  un¬ 


fair,  ill-cetnsidered  firings  of  divisietn  and  corps 
commanders.  “Summarily  relieving  senior  offi¬ 
cers,”  he  said,  “seems  to  me,  makes  others  pusil¬ 
lanimous  and  indeed  discourages  other  potential 
combat  leaders  from  seeking  high  command.” 
He  went  on  to  say,  “Summarily  relieving  those 
who  do  not  appear  to  measure  up  in  the  first 
shock  of  battle  is  not  only  a  luxury  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford — it  is  very  damaging  to  the  [US]  Army  as  a 
whole.”’^ 

This  airborne  commander,  noted  for  audacity 
and  innovation,  realized  that  suKxdinates  must 
Ix'  tr.iincd  .ind  guidcU  in  combat,  not  .cxed  at  the 
first  mistake.  Otherwise,  initiative  would  neces¬ 
sarily  give  way  to  diffidence  and  rote  obedience. 
This  could  produce  Weigley’s  “unimaginative 
caution"  as  readily  as  faulty  doctrine,  and  prob- 
ablv  more  so.  One  can  ignore  “the  Kxik”  under 
.fire,  but  one  cannot  play  fast  and  kxjse  with  a  se¬ 
nior  commander  consistently  threatening  relief 

It  appears  that  both  Weigley  and  Gavin  have 
hit  upon  major  reasons  for  the  hesitation  that  oc¬ 
casionally  paralyzeti  the  First  Army.  Taken  to¬ 
gether,  their  contentioas  explain  much,  espe¬ 
cially  when  considered  as  background  to  the  list 
of  those  cashiered.  Eleven  division  and  two 
corps  commanders,  three  from  Third  Armv  and 
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I  One  would  suppose  that  tough,  blustering 
I  Patton  might  have  taken  the  most  scalps. 

[  Though  Patton  raged  and  fumed,  he  proved 
t  amazingly  tolerant.  Two  of  the  men  he 
^  removed  basically  requested  the  action. 

I  The  third  . .  .  went  only  after  the  corps 
I  commander  demanded  that  Patton 
E  do  something. 

Panon  visiting  a  divisional  headquarters  in  central  France. 


10  from  the  unhappy  First,  paid  for  perceived 
tactical  mistakes.  Simpson’s  Ninth  sacked  none. 

To  some,  the  distribution  between  First  and 
Third  armies  may  appear  odd.  One  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  tough,  blustering  Patton  might  have 
tiiken  the  most  scalps.  Though  Patton  raged 
and  fumed,  he  proved  amazingly  tolerant.  Two 
of  the  men  he  removed  (Charles  S.  Kilbum  and 
•Alan  W.  Jones)  basically  requested  the  action. 
The  third,  his  old  friend  John  S.  Wood,  had  be¬ 
come  a  nervous  wreck,  unable  to  sleep  more 
than  a  few  minutes  at  a  stretch.  But,  WotxJ 
went  only  after  the  corps  commander  de¬ 
manded  that  Patton  do  something.  “One 
should  not  act  too  fast”  in  such  matters,  thought 
Patton.'^  This  reflected  his  experience  in  1918, 
North  Africa  ;ind  Sicily. 

The  bulk  of  the  sackings,  including  both 
corps  reliefs,  originated  in  First  Armv  and 
>ho\vcd  the  hands  ot  Bradley,  Hixlges  <ind  C.'vil- 
lias.  This  was  no  accident,  and  it  helps  explain 
that  Army’s  uneven  performance.  Those  wln) 
trusted  in  inadequate  doctrine  enforced  their 
faith  by  readily  dumping  generals  who  failed  to 
make  such  tactics  work. 

In  this,  they  only  reflected  their  mentor.  Gen¬ 
eral  George  C.  Marshall.  Although  Marshall 
had  alsti  approved  Patton  and  Simpson,  they 
had  not  served  directly  under  the  chief  of  staff  in 
previous  assignments  and  were  not  his  original 
selections  to  command  armies  on  the  Qmti- 
nent.  ’  ^  By  contrast,  the  First  Army  brain  trust — 
Bradley,  Hodges  and  G?llins — represented  Mar¬ 
shall’s  inner  circle.  They  were  truly  his  men. 


Marshall^  ixamplK 

Minor  Tactics  and  the  Ax 

Marshall’s  chosen  elite  ran  the  European  war, 
and  they  held  particularly  prominent  roles  in  the 
12th  Army  Group’s  First  Army.  Of  the  many 
men  on  the  Army  chief  of  staffs  famous  list  of 
promising  officers,  he  reposed  special  trust  in 
those  he  had  met  while  serv  ing  as  iissistant  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Infantry  School  at  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia.  These  included  Eisenhower,  Bradley, 
Htxlges,  Collins  and  Ridgway.  They  and  almost 
200  other  Fort  Benning  instructors  md  students 
rose  to  wear  stars  under  Marshall’s  patronage.  *  * 

Although  an  intelligent,  innovative  com¬ 
mander  in  the  interwar  years.  Marshall’s  special 
claim  to  prowess  involved  his  staff  work  in  World 
War  I.  He  grearlv  regretted  his  lack  ot  combat 
command  experience.  In  1936.  he  wrote  trr  his 
young  prot^e  Qsllins  that,  “if  a  war  ciimes  along 
or  i>  in  the  i)fting.  di>n’t  let  them  'tick  vou  in  a 
''taft  job  like  they  did  me.  You  insist  on  getting 
iiut  in  the  field  and  getting  with  troops.” 

It  has  been  said  that  thtsse  who  cannot  do. 
teach.  NoKxJy  will  ever  know  what  sort  ot  field 
stildier  Marshall  might  have  become  because  he 
n^ver  got  the  chance.  But  even  s*.).  and  probably 
irVspite  of  his  lack  ot  wanime  experience.  Mar¬ 
shall  is  reputed  tis  K’  the  greatest  teacher  ot  the 
interwar  US  Army.  In  Bradley’s  words.  Mar¬ 
shall’s  Fort  Benning  served  as  “nurserv  schixil” 
for  generals.'  ^  Marshall  was  their  role  nuxlel. 

One  must  be  careful  to  note  that,  other  than 
providing  an  example,  Marshall  did  not  really 
teach  as  much  as  examine  and  select.  The  frosty. 
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Mar  45 


Commander 

Relieved 


Months  in 
Command 


Months  in 
Combat 


Reliefs  for  Poor  Performance  from  Corps  and  Division  Command 

US  Army  12th  Army  Group,  June  1944  to  May  1945 

Date  UrA  Commander  Mon^in  Months  in  Relieved  by 
Relieved  Relieved  Commsmd  Combat 

Jun44  90lhlD  MacKeMe  6  V  Coffins  (VII  Corps)** 

Reason:  disorgatiization  during  Cherbourg  operations  Bradley  (First  Army) 

Jul44  8lhl0  MacMahon  18  1  Middleton  (VIII  Corps) 

Reteon:  requestod  reM;  poor  progress  in  bocage  Bradley  (First  Army)** 

Jul44  gOlh  tD  Landrum  1  '  1  Middleton  (VIII  Corps) 

Reason:  poor  progress  in  bocage  fighting  Bracfley  (Rrst  Army)** 

Jul44  26iriO^  Brown  19  1*  Cortett  (XIX  Corps) 

poor  process  h  bocage  bmi^rout  operaliorts  Bradtey  (First  Army)** 

Aug  44  Watson  24"'  1  Coffins  (VII  Corps)** 

Reason:  poor  progress  m  bocage  breakout  operations  Hodges  (First  Army) 

Oct  44  XIX  Corps  Corlett  7  4  Hodges  (First  Anny)" 

Reason:  “tired"  at  Aachen  Bradl^  (12th  Army  Gp) 

Nov  44  7th  AO  Silvester  32  3  Collins  (Vll  Corps) 

Reason:  poor  performance  at  West  Wail  fighting  Hodges  (First  Army)** 

Dec  44  4th  AD  Wood  31  5  Eddy  (XII  Corps)** 

Reason:  physically  and  mentally  exhausted  Patton  (Third  Army) 

Dec  44  8th  ID  Stroh  5  5  Gerow  (V  Corps) 

Reason:  poor  progress  in  Huertgen  Forest  Hodges  (First  Army)** 

Dec  44  106th  ID  Jones  21  1  Middleton  (VIII  Corps)* 

Reason:  division  destroyed  in  Ardennes  Patton  (Third  Army) 

Jan  45  75th  ID  Prickett  16  1*  RkJgway  (XVIII  Corps) 

Reason:  poor  performance  in  Ardennes  counterattack  Hodges  (First  Army)** 

Mar  45  11th  AD  Kllbum  12  3  Eddy  (XII  Corps) 

Reason:  requested  relief  Patton  (Third  Army)** 


Date 

Relieved 

Jun44 


Jul44 


Jul44 


Jul44 


Aug  44 


Oct  44 


Nov  44 


Dec  44 


90lhlD  MacKeMe  6  1* 

Reason:  disorganization  during  Cherbourg  operatior)s 

8lhlO  MacMahon  18  1 

Ratoon:  requested  r^ef;  poor  progress  in  bocage 

90lh  ID  Landrum  1  ^  1 

Reason:  poor  progress  in  bocage  fighting 

26iriCF^  Brown  19  1* 

poor  process  in  bocage  breetifout  operations 

3d  AD  Watson  24  1 

Reason:  poor  progress  in  bocage  breakout  operations 

XlXCorps  Corlett  7  4 

Reason:  “tired"  at  Aachen 

7th  AD  Silvester  32  3 

Reason:  poor  performance  at  West  Wail  fighting 


4th  AD 


Wood 


Reason:  physically  and  mentally  exhausted 


Dec  44  8th  ID  Stroh  5  5 

Reason:  poor  progress  in  Huertgen  Forest 

Dec  44  106th  ID  Jones  21  1 

Reason:  division  destroyed  in  Ardennes 


75th  ID  Prickett  16  1* 

Reason:  poor  performance  in  Ardennes  counterattack 

11th  AD  Kllbum  12  3 

Reason:  requested  relief 


Mar  45  III  Corps  Milllkin  17  4  Hodges  (First  Army)** 

Reason:  ‘bad  leadership"  after  taking  Remagen  bridgehead  Bradley  (12th  Army  Gp) 
*  Less  than  one  month  **  Major  proponent  for  relief  from  command 

SOURCES:  GEN  Omar  N.  Bradley,  A  Soldier’s  Story  (New  Yoii<:  Henry  Ho«  &  Co.,  1951),  appendix.  "Ordar  c4  Battle';  GEN  Omar  N.  Bradley  and  Clay  Blair.  A 
General's  LMe  (New  Vtortc  Simon  and  Srdxjster.  1963).  262.  269-70,  267,  337:  ShaCiy  L.  Stanlan.  Order  ol  BaUe:  World  War  II  (Novalo.  CA:  Presidio  Press. 
1964).  46-188:  Ruasal  F.  Waigley,  EiaenhowerS  Ueutananla  (Btoorriington.  IN:  Inlana  Uwersily  Press  1961).  418.  602-3:  Martin  Blumenson.  The  Patton 
Papers.  1940-1945,  vr*.  2.  (Boston.  MA;  HougMon  Mifflin  Co..  1974).  663:  Or.  Rotwt  H  Berlin.  US  Army  Work)  War  «  Corps  Commanders  A  CorryneAB 
Btoffethy  (Fort  Lsavsnworti,  KS:  Combat  Studies  Instilule.  1986.  17-20;  and  Or.  ChriMophsr  Gabel.  Ihe  4to  Amtored  OMabn  n  toe  Encrmlement  a!  Nancy 
(Fort  Leavsnworto,  KS:  Combal  Stodtos  toeMule.  1986).  25-26. 


reserved  Marshall  served  as  an  impartial  judge, 
not  a  helpful  coach.  It  was  up  to  the  evaluated 
man  to  learn  what  he  needed  to  know. 

Already,  the  assistant  commandant  looked  to¬ 
ward  bigger  things.  Like  a  Broadway  talent  di¬ 
rector,  he  sized  people  up  on  first  impressions, 
and  subordinates  knew  it.  Bradley’s  memoirs 
make  it  clear  that  he  cau^t  Marshall’s  eye  with 


'a  ri^ticulously  choreographed  display  of  weap¬ 
ons  firing.  Walter  Bedell  Smith  gained  Mar¬ 
shall’s  esteem  when  the  latter  overheard  a 
scintillating  snatch  of  Smith’s  classroom  pre¬ 
sentation.'^ 

Most  of  those  lucky  enough  to  pass  their  audi¬ 
tion  had  similar  stories.  Invariably,  demon¬ 
strated  skills  at  teaching  or  learning  infantry 
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In  World  War  I,  companies  and  battalions  fought  “pure.”  This  would  not 
happen  in  the  next  war,  and  generals  would  have  to  make  many  hard  choices 
about  how  to  allocate  tanks,  air  power,  engineers  and  other  support.  Bradley 
later  called  the  narrow  concern  wWi  infantry  a  “regrettable  lapse.” 


42d  Division  soldiers  outside  Hazavant,  France,  14  September  1916. 


tactics  offered  the  best  way  to  impress  Marshall. 
Mistiikes  in  the  same  ensured  relief. 

Marshall  breathed  small-unit  infantry  tactics. 
During  his  tenure  at  Fort  Benning,  he  revamped 
the  curriculum  and  substituted  more  realistic, 
less  structured  map  exercises  and  field  problems 
for  the  previous  rote  drills.  For  this,  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  due  credit. 

Marshall  advocated  imagination,  and  he 
claimed  to  have  little  luck  with  “schixil  dilu¬ 
tions."  Many  make  much  of  the  opening  state¬ 
ment  ot  the  first  chapter  of  his  distillation  of 
World  War  1  combat,  titled  ‘‘Infantry  in  Battle." 
Here,  editor  Marshall  states,  “Combat  situations 
cannot  be  solved  by  rule."'^  Such  pithy  com¬ 
ments  typified  him  in  his  Fon  Benning  years. 

And  yet  these  maxims  only  went  so  far.  All  of 
the  giKid  intentions  meant  very  little  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  because  the  meat  of  Marshalls  teaching 
referred  to  companies  and  battalions  in  World 
War  1  situatKins.  Many  ot  his  thoughts  did  not 
translate  directly  to  the  higher  tactical  and  op- 
er.itional  levels  in  the  World  War  11  environ¬ 
ment.  Two  examples  directly  bore  on  the  doc¬ 


trinal  troubles  later  experienced  in  Europe. 

First,  Marshall  envisioned  continuous  pres¬ 
sure  against  the  enemy,  with  reserves  employed 
to  capitalize  on  weaknesses  found  or  created.  A 
main  effort  might  not  be  designated,  particularly 
if  terrain  proved  difficult  or  the  enemy  situation 
vague. Perfectly  reastmable  for  a  battalion  in 
an  attack,  this  advice  hardly  applied  to  an  army 
group  with  limits  on  its  resources,  finite  transpor¬ 
tation  and  hundreds  ot  miles  roco\  er.  Lirger  for¬ 
mations  needed  clearly  designated  main  efforts 
to  orche.strare  a.ssembling  combat  and  suppxirt- 
ing  power. 

Second.  Marshall  paid  no  attention  to  tanks 
or  aircraft  or,  for  that  matter,  to  any  supporting 
ann  except  artillery.  Again,  in  World  War  1. 
companies  and  battalions  fought  “pure.”  This 
would  not  happen  in  the  next  war.  and  generals 
would  have  to  make  many  hard  choices  about 
how  to  alliKate  tanks,  air  power,  engineers  and 
other  support.  Bradley  later  called  the  narrow 
concern  with  infantry  a  “regrettable  lapse.”'' 

More  troubling  were  Marshall’s  ideas  on  how 
to  make  his  infantry  tactics  work.  Stripped  of  the 
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Marshall’s  chosen  elite  ran  the 
European  war.'. . .  He  reposed  spedal 
trust  in  those  he  had  met  while  serving 
as  assistant  commandant  of  the  Infantry 
School. . . .  The  frosty,  reserved 
Marshall  sen/ed  as  an  impartial  judge, 
not  a  helpful  coach.  It  was  up  to  the 
evaluated  man  to  learn  what  he 
needed  to  know. 

Marshall  inspecting  General  Edward  M.  Almond’s  92d 
Infantry  Division  in  Re^io,  Italy.  Almond  had  attended  the 
Infantty  Sdiool  during  Marshal’s  tenure. 


exhortations  to  initiative,  Marshall’s  tactical 
doctrine  reflects  a  strong  emphasis  on  rules  and 
procedures  to  overcome  friction.  The  human 
element  is  notoriously  absent,  not  surprising  for 
someone  whose  war  experience  consisted  of 
moving  things,  not  people. 

“Control,”  he  wrote,  “presupposes  that  the 
leader  knows  the  location  of  all  elements  of  his 
command  at  all  times  and  can  communicate 
with  any  element  at  any  time.”  Lest  one  be 
misled,  Marshall  made  it  clear  that  “the  require¬ 
ment  is  absolute.”’®  Again,  one  must  note  that 
this  might  happen  in  a  long-service  Regular 
Army  company.  It  will  not  happen  in  a  mobile 
field  army  of  draftees. 

Marshall  also  had  a  blunt  solution  when  a  unit 
lost  control.  In  Infanny  in  Battle,  one  vignette 
described  a  “partly  trained”  unit  that  could  not 
resoK'e  contradictory  patrol  repc>rTs.  In  this  case. 
“It  would  be  desirable  to  relieve  all  unreliable 
junior  officers.”’'^  Since  there  were  no  mles, 
there  were  no  bad  tactics — only  bad  tacticians. 
Failure  demanded  removal. 

Here,  then,  was  the  result  when  Marshall 
combined  his  snap  evaluations  with  his  infantry 
tactics.  As  a  tester  rather  than  a  teacher,  Mar¬ 
shall  judged  and  moved  on.  One  officer  recalled 
that  “he  expected  his  subordinates  to  be  right  all 
the  time;  the  subordinate  might  be  right  many 
times  and  then  err;  he  was  then  ‘finished.’ 
Once  a  man  failed,  Marshall  rarely  granted  a  sec¬ 
ond  chance."’ 

A  great  man  worthy  of  respect,  Marshall 


gained  the  permanent  adulation  of  his  loyal  co¬ 
terie,  especially  the  Fort  Benning  infantrymen. 
They  stood  in  awe  of  his  towering  intellect,  his 
undoubting  decisiveness  and  his  rock-ribbed  in¬ 
tegrity.  His  charges  tried  to  emulate  him  in  every 
way,  especially  in  his  detailed  understanding  of 
qjinortactics.’’^  Well  they  should.  One  slip  and 
Marshall  might  swing  the  ax.  Nobody  knew  that 
better  than  his  old  lirfentry  School  subordinates. 

Example: 

Hard  Times  in  the  Bocage 

Bradley  looked  like  a  school  teacher,  and  the 
appearance  did  not  altogether  deceive.  He  had 
instructed  in  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training 
Corps  (ROTO,  at  the  US  Military  Academy 
and  at  Fort  Benning.  Though  in  service,  he 
mis.'ed  overseas  durv  in  World  War  I,  and  he  had 
little  experience  with  troops  before  1941.  Intel¬ 
ligent,  if  unimaginative,  Bradley  pc:)ssessed  a  ge¬ 
nial  nature.  While  not  quite  the  “nice  guy”  and 
“G1  general”  portrayed  by  Karl  Malden  in  the 
motion  picture  Patton,  Bradley  certainly  knew 
how  to  get  along  with  most  people,  superior  or 
^bordinate."^ 

But  of  all  that  instructing  surely  made  an  im¬ 
pression.  Bradley  thought  he  knew  his  profes¬ 
sion  “thoroughly”  and  referred  to  his  grasp  of  tac¬ 
tics  andthe  military  evaluation  of  terrain  as  his 
“specialties.”  A  reporter  observed  that,  “almost 
alone  among  eminent  commanders  his  career 
shows  no  change  of  concepts,  no  development. 
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For  Bradley,  success  in  combat 
meant  applying  doctrine  and  picking  the  right 
subordinates,  defined  as  those  who  knew  their 
tactics.  In  Patton’s  sarcastic  opinion,  Bradley 
thought  “that  all  human  virtue  depends  on  knowing 
infantry  tactics.”  The  “Gl  general”  elevated  or 
demoted  officers  accordingly. 

General  Omar  N.  Bradley 


He  never  had  to  develop;  the  ideas  that  led  to  the 
destnjction  of  the  German  armies  were  there 
from  the  beginning.”^^  In  short,  Bradley  knew 
his  job— or  drought  he  did. 

He  had  the  greatest  respect  for  others  with 
similar  learning,  especially  his  old  Infantry 
School  cronies  from  Fort  Benning,  Hodges  and 
Collins.  Like  him,  they  had  learned  the  tactical 
writ  from  the  foot  of  the  master,  the  alcxif  iind  un¬ 
compromising  Marshall.  Bradley  showed  little 
patience  with  those  who  had  not  gained  similar 
e.xpertise. 

For  Bradley,  success  in  combat  meant  apply¬ 
ing  doctrine  and  picking  the  right  subordinates, 
defined  as  those  who  knew  their  tactics.  In  Pat¬ 
ton  s  sarcastic  opinion,  Bradley  thought  “that  all 
human  virtue  depends  on  knowing  infantry  tac- 
tics.”^^  The  “Gl  general”  elevatel  or  demoted 
officers  accordingly. 

Despite  his  pedagogic  background,  Bradley 
did  not  emphasize  training  his  officers.  As  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  war  on  the  Continent 
equaled  the  final  examination,  to  be  passed  or 
fiiiled.  In  this,  he  saw  eye  to  eye  with  Marshall. 

He  also  agreed  with  another  Marshall  man,  his 
theater  commander,  Eisenhower.  Ike  warned 
him  that  “you  must  be  tough  with  your  immedi¬ 
ate  commanders  and  they  must  be  equally  tough 
with  their  respective  subordinates.”  Eisenhower 
meant  business.  “We  have  passed  the  time,” 
warned  Eisenhower,  for  excuses.  Once  “you 
have  made  careful  plans  and  preparations  and  es- 
timated  that  the  task  can  be  accomplished,”  the 
objectives  must  be  taken,  or  else."”  Steeled  in 
Tunisia  and  Sicily,  Bradley  proved  very  tough  in¬ 
deed.  He  explained  his  policy  on  reliefs  this  way: 


“. . .  there  were  instances  in  Europe  where  I 
relie\'ed  commanders  for  their  failure  to  move 
fast  enough.  And  it  is  possible  that  some  were 
the  victims  of  circumstance.  For  how  can  the 
blame  for  failure  be  laid  fairly  on  a  single  man 
when  there  are  in  reality  so  many  factors  that  can 
affect  the  outcome  of  any  battle?  Yet  each  com¬ 
mander  must  always  assume  total  responsibility 
tor  every  individual  in  his  command.  If  his  bat¬ 
talion  or  regimental  commanders  fail  him  in  the 
attack,  then  he  must  relieve  them  or  be  relieved 
Himself.  Many  a  division  commander  has  failed 
not  because  he  lacked  the  capacity  for  commaruJ 
but  only  because  he  declined  to  be  hard  enough 
on  his  subordinate  commanders.”"'  (Emphasis 
added.) 

As  First  Army  commander,  Bradley  carried  his 
faith  in  his  Fort  Benning  tactics  into  rhe  confus¬ 
ing  hedgerows  of  the  Normandy  bcxage.  Legiti¬ 
mately,  some  might  have  thought  to  tire  the 
Army  commander  responsible  for  the  endless, 
indecisive  grinding.  Had  Bradley  ne\  er  kxaked 
at  a  map  of  what  lay  past  Omaha  and  Utah 
Ixniches? 

Bradley  acted  first.  He  canned  tour  division 
commanders,  relieved  three  brigadiers  and,  in 
the  words  of  an  aide,  “countless  regimental  com¬ 
manders.”  Althougli  Bradley  knew  his  tactics 
■jimd  bounced  those  who  lacked  the  capacity  to 
translate  those  tactics  into  victories,  things  did 
not  improve  much."'^  As  Patton  explained,  “No 
general  officer  and  practically  no  colonel  needs 
to  know  any  tactics.  The  tactics  belong  to  battal¬ 
ion  commanders.  If  generals  knew  less  tactics, 
they  would  interfere  less.”"'^ 

For  seven  weeks,  Bradley  did  what  he  knew 
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Collins . . .  turned  out  to  be  an  aggressive, 
brilliant  infantry  officer  who  could  exert  the  [prescribed] 
“control.”  Collins  placed  battalions  and  maneuvered 
regiments  [and]  weeded  out  subordinates  in  good 
Marshall  fashion.  “Lightning  Joe”  could  pull  it  off,  and 
he  micromanagedliis  corps  to  victory.  Bradley  had 
enough  sense  to  ride  this  good  horse. 

General  J.  Lawton  Collins 


best.  He  interfered  and  fired.  He  launched  a 
"massive  frontal  assault”  with  all  four  corps  about 
a  month  after  D-day,  but  this  broad  push  did  not 
work.  Things  looked  bleak;  Bradley  feared  a 
“World  War  I-type  stalemate.”^*^  How  long 
would  he  last  if  the  slugging  continued  un¬ 
abated?  Bradley  eventually  ended  his  dilemma 
in  a  way  Marshall  would  approve.  He  found  the 
right  men  to  solve  it  for  him. 

Collins,  his  VII  Corps  commander,  turned  out 
to  be  an  aggressive,  brilliant  infantry  officer  who 
could  exert  the  “control”  Marshall  prescribed. 
Gillins  placed  battalions  and  maneuvered  regi¬ 
ments.  He  also  weeded  out  subordinates  in  gcxxl 
Marshall  fashion.  “Lightning  Jtie”  could  pull  it 
off,  and  he  micromanaged  his  corps  to  victory. 
Bradley  had  enough  sense  to  ride  this  good 
horse.^ 

Bradley’s  tactical  air  chief,  Major  General  El- 
wcxxl  R.  “Pete”  Quesada,  figured  out  the  best  way 
to  mass  air  power  and,  in  the  process,  suggested 
the  gist  of  the  Cobra  breakout  plan.  IViring  a 
meeting  to  allocate  restiurces,  Quesada  argued 
passionately  against  continued  dissipation  of 
tanks  and  guns  among  the  corps.  Make  one 
corps  “overwhelmingly  strong,”  Quesada  recom¬ 
mended,  and  he  guaranteed  continuous  close  air 
supptrrt  over  every  column. 

The  infentrymen  present — Bradley,  Hodges, 
Gdlins,  Charles  H.  Corlett,  Troy  H.  Middleton 
iind  Leonard  T.Gerow — Icxiked  surprised.  Pre¬ 
viously,  First  Army  simply  divided  up  the  pie 
equally.  Now  this  pilot,  who  obviously  knew 
nothing  of  fundamental  Fort  Benning-style  in¬ 
fantry  tactics,  had  broken  in  with  his  unprece¬ 
dented  suggestion.  Bradley,  who  was  not  stupid. 


saw  an  opportunity.  Collins  was  dearly  the  best 
corps  general.  Why  not  give  him  the  bulk  of  the 
Army’s  combat  power?  &  Operation  Cobra  was 
concocted.  It  worked.^’ 

Bradley’s  success  in  Cobra  allowed  him  to  acti¬ 
vate  the  1 2th  Army  Group  and  turn  First  Army 
over  to  Hodges,  a  Marshall  man  who  had  been 
Bradley’s  deputy  and  understudy  since  early 
1944.”  He  had  watched  and  learned,  all  right. 

Hodges’ First  Amy: 

Grim  Intensity 

Hodges  took  over  his  post  with  the  highest  ac¬ 
colades  from  Marshall.  “Htxlges  is  exactly  the 
same  class  of  man  as  Bradley  in  practically  every 
respect,”  effused  the  chief  of  staff  in  a  letter  to  Ei¬ 
senhower.  He  listed  the  infantrv  officer’s  good 
ptrints:  “Wonderful  shot,  great  hunter,  quiet, 
self-effacing,  thorough  understanding  of  ground 
fighting,  DSC  (Distinguished  Service  Cross), 
etc.,  etc.”^"* 

Commissioned  ffom  the  ninks  in  1909,  win¬ 
ner  of  the  DSC  ;is  a  battalion  commander  in  the 
Meuse-.Argonne  and  noted  by  Marshall  as  a  sol¬ 
id  Fort  Benning  instructor.  Htxlges  looked  like 
a  sure  winner.  Bradley  praised  him  as  “a  military 
technician  whose  faultless  techniques  and  tacti- 
(al  knowledge  made  him  one  of  the  most  skilled 
(Sfaftsmen  of  my  entire  command.”*’ 

Most  of  Bradley’s  First  Army  subordinates 
would  have  wondered  about  whom  their  former 
Army  commander  was  talking.  Tnie,  Hodges 
shared  Bradley’s  belief  in  the  impsinance  of 
stxind  infantry  tactics  and  willingness  to  relieve 
problem  officers.  However,  he  lacked  Bradley’s 
intelligence,  communicative  skills  and  energy. 
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The  inability  to  pluck  meaning  from  Hodges’  spare  verbiage 
could  result  in  accusations  of  disobedience,  one  of  Hodges’  real  pet  peeves. 
He  believed  that  a  subordinate’s  failure  to  carry  out  First  Army’s  will,  however 
poorly  expressed  that  will  might  be,  represented  a  lack  of  loyalty. 

The  General . . .  had  almost  no  tolerance  for  concerns,  complaints,  bad  news, 
extra  questions  or  anything  he  considered  excessive  in  terms  of 
requests  for  support  and  supplies. 


Hodges  did  not  display  any  noteworthy  degree 
of  intelligence,  a  msulced  contrast  to  Marshall, 
Eisenhower,  Bradley,  Patton,  Collins  and  most  of 
the  rest.  His  dogged  adherence  to  book-learned 
tactics  said  little  for  his  imagination.  Patton 
wrote  that  “even  the  tent  maker  [Bradley]  admits 
that  Qiurtney  is  dumb.’’^^ 

Yet,  there  he  was,  an  Army  conunander.  Ob¬ 
viously,  he  knew  the  right  people,  if  not  the  best 
ways  to  think.  Hodges,  who  failed  out  of  West 
Point  as  a  youth,  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
sensitive  about  that,  which  may  account  for  his 
tew  utterances  and  well-known  reticence. 

This  shyness  and,  indeed,  inarticulateness 
made  it  hard  for  Hodges  to  communicate  his  in¬ 
tent  to  his  subordinates.  He  abdicated  much 
day-to-day  authority  to  his  acerb  chief  of  staff. 
Major  General  William  B.  Kean  Jr.,  who 
badgered  subordinates  incessantly  in  Hodges’ 
name.  Since  Hodges  said  very  little  himself, 
suKirdinates  could  never  be  quite  sure  which 
were  the  Army  commander’s  directives  and 
which  were  Kean’s  perstmal  opinions.  If  they 
guessed  wrong,  they  paid  tor  it. 

When  Hodges  did  give  personal  instructions, 
he  preferred  to  use  vague  oral  orders.  Even  so,  he 
usually  included  some  very  explicit,  concrete  di¬ 
rective  among  his  paucity  of  words.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  Hodges  communicated  his  intent  in 
his  terse  remarks;  he  seldom  explained  why  any 
operation  was  happiening.  Rather,  the  general 
would  salt  an  absolute  requirement  or  two,  usual¬ 
ly  expressed  in  terms  of  some  defined  terrain  ob¬ 
jectives,  into  his  verbal  messages.  It  took  quite 
a  bit  of  experience  to  become  comfortable  with 
these  t>'pes  of  “orders."  Those  who  did  not  adapt 
quickly  enough  lost  their  positions. 


The  inability  to  pluck  meaning  from  Hodges’ 
spate  verbiage  could  result  in  accusations  of  dis¬ 
obedience,  one  of  Hodges’  real  pet  peeves.  He 
believed  that  a  subordinate’s  failure  to  carry  out 
First  Army’s  will,  however  poorly  expressed  that 
will  might  be,  represented  a  lack  of  loyalty.  The 
general  expected  his  officers  to  adhere  stricdy  to 
orders  and  procedures  and  to  carry  out  their 
missions.  He  had  almost  no  tolerance  for 
concerns,  complaints,  bad  news,  extra  questions 
or  anything  he  considered  excessive  in  terms  of 
requests  for  support  and  supplies.’’'^  Given 
Hodges’  sensitivit>’  about  his  own  intelligence 
and  his  lack  of  speaking  skills,  it  is  hardly  sur¬ 
prising  that  this  general  refused  to  discuss  orders, 
let  alone  argue  about  them.  Orders  were  to  be 
followed,  period. 

Finally,  Hodges  proved  to  be  much  less  ener¬ 
getic  than  Bradley.  He  rarely  traveled  forward 
from  his  various  command  posts.  From  1  August 
to  16  October,  during  the  fighting  around  Mor- 
tain,  the  drive  across  France  and  the  initial  at¬ 
tacks  into  Germany  near  .Aachen,  Hixlges  vis¬ 
ited  his  XIX  Corps  exactly  1 3  times  and  went  to 
one  of  that  corps’  divisions  once."^'  This  did  not 
stop  him  from  firing  Corlett,  the  XIX  Corps 
commander,  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

The  First  Army  commander  preferred  to  recall 
his  subordinates  tor  lengthy  conterences  in  the 
.rebrand  even  set  up  an  extra  command  post  to 
facilitate  these  councils  of  war.  Naturally,  this 
put  a  premium  on  reports  from  the  fighting 
corps;  woe  to  the  fast-moving  corps  that  lost 
contact  with  the  swollen  Army  headquarters 
sites!  John  Millikin  of  111  Corps  lost  his  com¬ 
mand  for  pcxir  reporting,  among  other  sins."^' 
Hodges  spent  most  of  his  time  simply  hanging 
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Despite  Hcxjges’  persistence  in  the  usual  ineffectual 
broad-front  pushes,  fears  of  relief  apparently  quashed 
any  dissent.  Hodges  ordered  his  corps  into  the 
deathtraps  of  the  Huertgen  Forest,  yet  he  did  not 
make  it  clear  that  he  wanted  the  Rur  River  dams 
beyond  the  woods  that  could  have  been  seized  by 
other  routes.  Nobody  dared  ask  “why.” 

General  Courtney  H.  Hodges 


around  his  headquarters  “doing  nothing.””*^ 

Old  Fort  Benning  friend,  Collins,  his  “fair¬ 
haired  boy,”  became  Hodges’  premier  fighter,  just 
as  he  had  carried  the  hall  for  Bradley.  He  relished 
the  opportunity.  If  Hodges  wanted  victories  sure 
to  appease  his  chain  of  command  and  benefac¬ 
tors,  the  ambitious  Collins  would  deliver.  He 


vision  who  had  been  given  a  second  chance  by 
Patton  after  some  earlier  trouble.^  Hodges,  of 
course,  agreed  with  his  two  old  Fort  Benning  col¬ 
leagues. 

These  reliefs,  especially  that  of  Corlett  in  XIX 
Corps  after  his  successful  fight  near  Aachen,  poi¬ 
soned  the  command  climate  in  the  First  Army, 


and  his  VII  Corps  starred  in  every  key  First  Army 
operation. 

Hodges’  usual  rules  did  not  apply  to  Collins 
who  worked  as  almost  a  coequal  on  many  occa¬ 
sions.  Some  felt  Collins  should  have  received 
First  Army  when  Bradley  left  for  the  12  th  Army 
Group.  For  his  part,  Qrllins  shrewdly  backed  the 
insecure  Hodges,  giving  what  First  Army  Air 
Chief  Quesada  called  “boundless  loyalty.”’*'* 
Collins  made  Hodges  look  good,  and  the  Army 
commander  chose  not  to  interfere  with  Collins. 


with  predictable  effects  in  the  field.  Times  were 
already  hard  enough,  with  .stiffened  German  re¬ 
sistance,  foul  autumn  weather  and  serious  logis¬ 
tics  troubles.  First  Army  needed  to  pull  together 
iriThe  face  of  adversity. 

But  Hodges  did  not  invite  suggestions  for  re¬ 
solving  the  quandaries.  Instead,  he  named  ter¬ 
rain  objectives;  “Schmidt,”  “Huertgen  Forest.” 
His  dispirited  generals  “trudged”  ahead  “with  a 
serious  and  grim  intensity,”  in  Bradley’s  words. 
Armored  division  General  Ernest  N.  Harmon 


Other  corps  commanders,  who  resented  Col¬ 
lins’  special  status  and  personal  relationship  with 
the  unapproachable  Hodges,  had  to  tread  care¬ 
fully.  One  division  commander  groused  that 
Htxlges  "did  little  without  the  advice  and  sup- 
p<irt  of  Gillins.”'*’’  The  eager  Vll  Girps  com¬ 
mander  obviously  made  recommendations 
about  his  peers,  as  well  as  his  own  subordinates. 
Since  Gillins  also  believed  in  quick  firings,  it  is 
unclear  who  influenced  whom  when  he  and 
Hodges  got  together  to  discuss  relief  issues  in 
First  Army. 

Hodges  relieved  four  division  and  two  corps 
commanders.  In  the  first  three  cases,  including 
that  of  the  XIX  Corps  commander,  Collins 
played  an  important  role.  Bradley,  up  at  1 2th 
Army  Group,  showed  personal  interest  in  sack¬ 
ing  Lindsay  M.  Silvester  of  the  7th  Armored  Di- 


summarized  the  First  Army  effort  differently: 
“slow,  cautious,  ;ind  without  much  zip.’”*'  He 
might  have  added  “costly.” 

Despite  Htxlges’  persistence  in  the  usual  inef¬ 
fectual  broad-front  pushes,  fears  of  relief  appar¬ 
ently  quashed  any  dissent.  Hodges  ordered  his 
corps  into  the  deathtraps  of  the  Huertgen  Forest, 
yet  he  did  not  make  it  clear  that  he  wanted  the 
Rur  River  dams  beyond  the  woods  that  could 
have  been  seired  by  other  routes.  NoKxly  dared 
“why”  in  the  Huertgen  Forest. 

With  Gillins’  corps  leading,  division  after  di¬ 
vision  plunged  into  the  evil  forest  and  backed 
out  mangled.  No  generals  objected.  General 
Donald  A.  Stroh  of  the  Sth  Infantry  Division  fi¬ 
nally  took  the  town  of  Huertgen  and  asked  for  a 
brief  leave — his  son  had  just  died  in  action. 
Htxlges  rewarded  him  with  a  leave  and  relieved 
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him  from  command.  The  fighting  sputtered  on 
from  October  until  February,  bleeding  units 
dry."*® 

While  the  Huertgen  purgatory  persisted, 
Middleton  of  VIII  Corps  arid  Colorvel  Benjamin 
A.  “Monk”  Dickson  of  the  First  Army  staff  wor¬ 
ried  about  a  German  counterattack  through  the 
Ardennes,  but  both  tread  carefully  around 
Hcxiges  u^o  ccxikl  have  cared  less.  E^nhower 
and  Bradley  told  Hodges  not  to  worry,  so  he  did 
not.-»^  His  men  paid  for  his  lack  of  concern. 

When  the  Germans  attacdced  in  force  in  mid- 
December,  Hodges  nearly  broke  down.  Eisen¬ 
hower  intervened,  giving  Ridgway  and  his  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps  to  Hodges.  He  also  ordered  a 
major  counterattack  by  Patton’s  Third  Army 
and  a  supporting  attack  by  the  British  to  the 
north.  All  of  this,  plus  good  fighting  by  US  sol¬ 
diers  of  all  ranks,  saved  First  Army. 

Hodges  did  not  lose  his  job,  although  the 
thought  crossed  both  Eisenhower’s  and  Bradley’s 
minds.  Shaken  by  the  attack,  Hodges  became 
even  more  pessimistic  and  cautious  than  usual 
and  directed  the  most  conservative  possible 
counterblows  once  the  German  offensive  ran 
down.^°  He  still  diowed  no  qualms  about  re¬ 
moving  a  new  division  commander  who  bungled 
his  first  attack.^*  Perhaps,  like  Bradley  had  said, 
Hodges  figured  that  ifheadshad  to  toll,  he  would 
prefer  to  cut  rather  than  be  cut. 

Hodges  did  not  distinguish  himself  in  the  op¬ 
erations  after  the  Ardennes  fighting.  In  his  Feb¬ 
ruary  offensive  toward  the  perennial  objectives, 
the  Rur  River  dams,  he  launched  another  broad- 
ftont  effort  dirough  the  outskirts  of  the  Huertgen 
Forest.  This  proceeded  so  indifferently  that  even 
Bradley  thought  his  old  First  Army  “fell  down  on 
the  job,”  although  he  blamed  the  staff,  not 
Htxlges.  More  threats  of  relief  in  the  lead  divi¬ 
sion  fi^liy  brought  the  dams  into  First  Army 
hands.’" 

When  Millikin’s  III  Corps  jumped  the  Rhine 
at  Remagen  ahead  of  all  other  Allied  forces, 
Hodges  worried  rather  than  rejoiced.  He  fretted 
about  the  narrowness  of  the  thrust  and  criticized 
Millikin,  saying  “there  has  not  been  sufficient 
control”  over  the  opportunistic  operation.  First 


Army  dithered  in  exploiting  the  bridgehead, 
HixJges  smoldered  and  Millikin  lost  his  corps. 

To  a  great  extent,  most  of  the  delays  could  be 
attributed  to  Hodges’  uncertainty  about  contin¬ 
uing  across  the  Rhine.  Eisenhower  preferred 
crossing  in  the  north,  in  the  British  sector.  For 
his  part,  Bradley  worried  as  much  about  defend¬ 
ing  Remagen  from  possible  German  counter¬ 
attacks  as  about  getting  across  in  force.  Bradley 
and  Hodges  hemmed  and  hawed  and  tried  to 
talk  Eisenhower  into  accepting  reality  instead  of 
sticking  with  the  plan.  Meanwhile,  poor  Milli¬ 
kin  paid  the  price  for  his  boldness.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  the  13th  Armored  Division 
comnrander  in  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  war, 
indicating  that  the  fault  probably  lay  else¬ 
where.^^ 

Price  of  10  Reliefs: 

The  Reckoning 

Under  Bradley  and  Hodges,  First  Army 
claimed  to  have  gained  efficiency  from  its  hard 
command  policy.  It  was  first  ashore  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  first  into  Germany,  first  across  the  Rhine 
and  first  to  reach  the  Elbe  River.  Bradley  recalled 
with  pride  that  his  old  First  “1^  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  really  tough  fighting.”’^ 

Unstated  in  Bradley’s  tribute  are  two  salient 
points  worth  remembering.  The  First  Army 
fcxight  tough  battles,  all  right,  but  it  too  often 
made  tltngs  tough  on  itself.  The  Normandy  bo- 
cage,  the  Huer^n  Forest  and  the  Ardennes  did 
not  <xcur  spontaneously.  But  there  was  more, 
even  worse. 

TTie  First  gained  another  distinction.  “It  also,” 
Bradley  admitted,  “buried  more  American  dead” 
than  his  other  armies.^*  Here  was  one  price  of 
being  “hard  enough”  on  commanders. 

Interestingly,  thanks  to  the  victories  they  did 
^tin  and  their  certainty  in  naming  and  dumping 
culprits  for  their  setbacks,  none  of  the  principals 
paid  for  their  mistakes.  Bradley,  who  had  be¬ 
lieved  and  tried  Marshall’s  ways,  went  on  to  be 
US  Army  chief  of  staff,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  to  wear  five  stats.  Collins, 
who  had  been  able  to  make  the  Marshall  system 
work  in  battle,  rose  to  four  stars  and  also  served 
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as  chief  of  staff.  And  Hodges,  the  least  able  of  the 
three  by  far,  sustained  by  his  faith  alone,  very 
nearly  took  his  First  Army  into  the  invasion 
of  Japan  cm  Marshall’s  enthusiastic  lecommen' 
dation.  Only  the  Japanese  surrender  and 
Hodges’  retirement,  shortly  thereafter,  pre¬ 
vented  his  further  advancement.®^ 

Patton,  whose  name  and  image  are  invoked 


far  more  readily  in  today’s  Army  than  his  actual 
hating  and  leading  techniques,  saw  the  dangers 
of  lionizing  these  Marshall  men.  “Sometimes  1 
get  desperate  over  the  future.  Bradley  and 
Hodges  are  such  nothings.’’®®  He  understood, 
but  he  did  not  like  it.  Their  type,  not  his,  sur¬ 
vived  to  place  an  indelible  stamp  on  the  US 
Army.  MR 
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MakingtheCo^^m  Arms 

Traninf  Strategy  Work 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  R.  Rozman,  US  Army 

One  of  the  most  welcome  outcomes  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  is  the 
acknowle^ed  success  cf  Army  training.  The  author  ouSines  ongoing 
plans  and  sPntegyes  to  carry  Army  training  into  a  period  of  rediu;^ 
funding  and  resources.  He  sees  the  Combined  Arms  Training  Strategy 
(CATS),  which  has  already  made  significant  progress,  as  the  over¬ 
arching  concept  and  system  that  can  focus  Army  training  strategies, 
resource  requirements  and  acquisition  efforts  into  a  more  efficient 
and  effective  program. 


Recent  events  m  the  Persian  Gulf  and 

around  the  world  clearly  indicate  the 
Army  must  come  to  grips  with  a  much  more 
complex  set  of  operational  requirements.  The 
{.Kilitical  developments  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  make  the  massive,  high- 
intensity  ground  war  in  Europe  seem  less  possi- 
hie.  Yet,  as  the  Iraq  and  Panama  actions  show, 
the  prospects  for  rapid  deployment  to  contin- 
izency  theaters  are  increasingly  likely.  It  is  now 
.ippiircnt  that  whatever  deployment  option  sur¬ 
faces,  the  Army  must  be  prepared  to  respond 
with  .idequate  forces  anvuhere  on  the  opera¬ 
tional  continuum. 

Unioitunately,  this  realimtion  comes  at  a  time 
when  It  appears  certain  there  will  be  less  forces 
available  (with  le.ss  budgetary  support)  to  re- 
■'pond  to  this  range  of  possibilities.  In  such  cir- 
i.um.''tances,  the  reudine.ss  challenge  begins  to  as¬ 
sume  even  greater  stature  as  a  potential  major 
problem  that  must  be  addressed  by  Army  plan¬ 
ning  and  a  comprehensive  training  strategy. 

In  addition  to  budget  constraints,  broader 
missKin  possibilities  and  a  smaller  ground  force, 
the  Army  will  probably  be  more  dusparate  in  its 
specialized  elements  (heavy,  light,  special  opera¬ 
tions.  aviation,  and  ,s<t  on),  and  its  future  equip¬ 


ment  will  be  more  capable.  Greater  ranges  and 
lethality  for  weapon  systems,  among  other 
things,  will  make  existing  range  and  maneuver 
facilities  inadequate.  To  he  useful  for  training, 
these  facilities  will  require  upgrading  or  replace¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  for  maneuver  and  aviation  units, 
alternative  training  formats,  such  as  simubtion 
and  simulators,  will  become  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  methixi  of  training  soldiers,  crews  and 
units  to  standard  in  the  future. 

All  of  these  developments  underscore  a  vital 
Army  requirement.  To  ensure  the  Army  can 
tram  to  a  battle-readv  •standard  for  anv  missiisn 
now  and  in  the  future,  the  .Army  must  be 
successful  in  its  training  system  pl.inning  and 
planning  management.  Failure  in  this  area  will 
yield  disaster — an  Army  that  cannot  train  to  re¬ 
quired  standards  and  will  needlesslv  lose  lives 
and  battles  in  some  future  war.  Fortunately, 
A^y  planners  have  already  made  significant 
progress  in  developing  a  force  training  develop¬ 
ment  plannmg  and  management  approach  that 
may  forestall  such  a  possibility — the  Qimbined 
.Arms  Training  Strategy  (CATS).  Tliis  article 
proposes  the  next  step  in  the  evolving  strategy — 
the  ways  and  means  of  implementing  CATS  in 
the  current  resource-constrained  environment. 
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Backgrounil 

Until  recently,  support  for  Army  programs 
and  operations  has'beeti  relatively  substantial. 
The  Army’s  soldier  strength  has  been  stable  at 
just  over  three-quarters  of  a  million.  Generally, 
resources  for  training  the  Army  in  US  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Gsmmand  (TRADOC) 
schools  and  in  units  have  been  sufficient  to  the 
task.  True,  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  (GRH) 
legislation  has  had  an  impact  on  funding,  but  the 
constraints  of  previous  post-  and  interwar  pe¬ 
riods  have  not  been  evident  in  Army  training 
during  the  1980s.  If  anything,  significant  en¬ 
hancement  of  training  capability  has  been  added 
to  the  training  system  by  fielding  increasingly 
more  capable  simulations  and  simulators,  and 
developing  and  activating  the  combat  training 
centers  (CTCs). 

The  CTCs  (the  National  Training  Center  at 
Fort  Irwin,  California,  the  Joint  Readiness  Train¬ 
ing  Center  at  Fort  Chaffee,  Arkansas,  and  the 
Combat  Maneuver  Training  Center  at  Hohen- 
fels,  Germany)  have  introduced  the  most  sophis¬ 
ticated  capability  to  replicate  “real  battle”  that 
the  Army  has  yet  experienced  short  of  war.  The 
CTCs  accomplish  this  by  melding  traditional 
maneuver  exercises  on  terrain  with  a  dedicated 
opposing  force  (OPFOR)  and  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  in  the  form  of  force-on-force  weapons 
simulation  using  lasers  and  sensors.  This  lash-up 
provides  casualty  assessment  and  feedback  data 
through  instnimentation,  a  sophisticated  com¬ 
puter  model  and  dedicated  observers/controllers 
who,  based  on  great  tactical  experience  and  us¬ 
ing  the  instrumentation  system,  are  able  to 
present  units  with  comprehensive  analyses  of 
their  performance. 

That  is  the  good  news.  However,  it  also  leads 
us  to  the  bad  news.  Because  money  has  been 
plentiful,  careful  long-range  planning  and  man^ 
agement  to  ensure  the  best  possible  resourcing  of 
Army  training  from  the  fimds  available  have 
been  less  than  focused.  Solutions  to  training 
challenges  tended  to  follow  traditional  thought; 
that  is,  mote  maneuver,  more  gurmery,  mote  fly¬ 
ing  hours,  mote  field  time.  But,  of  course,  that 


also  meant  more  gas,  mote  spare  parts,  more  bul¬ 
lets  and  more  money. 

Because  the  force  training  concept,  as  a  “mark 
on  the  wall,”  has  not  been  adequately  designed, 
a  clear  picture  of  what  “things”  would  be  required 
to  execute  that  force  training  concept  never 


Greater  ranges  and  lethality 
for  weapon  systems . . .  will  make 
existing  range  and  maneuver  facilities 
inadequate.  To  be  useful  for  traini^ 
Aese  facilities  wiU  require  upgrading  or 
replaeemenL  In  foO,  for  maneuver  and 
aviation  units,  atternative  irtdningftir^  - 
mats,  such  as  simulation  and  simuhdors, 
wiU  become  an  increann^  important 
method  of  trainii^  sMiers. 


emerged  as  a  comprehensive  system.  The  result 
has  been  a  proliferaticm  of  “widgets”  and  “giz- 
"mos”  that  may  or  may  not  meet  a  legitimate  re¬ 
quirement  to  train  a  critical  battle  skill  within  an 
overarching  concept.  In  feet,  in  the  maneuver 
arms,  increasingly  expensive  “gizmos”  have  been 
asked  for  but  rather  as  augmentation  to  tried  and 
true  maneuvering  on  terrain  and  live  gunnery. 

The  result  has  been  expending  a  great  deal  of 
resources  on  procuring  a  great  array  of  items  that, 
when  examined,  feil  to  meet  a  clearly  stated  re¬ 
quirement.  During  recent  reviews  of  programs, 
duplication  was  apparent.  In  some  cases,  valid 
training  requirements — things  with  a  direct  im¬ 
pact  on  combat  readiness  that  could  not  be 
trained  without  a  device — ^were  not  supported 
for  long  periods  of  time. 

TTiis  situation  has  come  into  sharper  focus  in 
the  last  few  years.  It  surfaced  as  the  GRH  deficit- 
-reduction  legislation  began  to  reduce  fiscal  flexi¬ 
bility  and  continued  as  technology  began  to  ex¬ 
tend  new  systems  capabilities.  For  weapons,  that 
invariably  means  overmatching  ranges  and 
doubling  or  quadrupling  per-unit  munitions 
costs  in  the  next  generation  of  hardware.  Most 
recently,  budget  decreases  (exclusive  of  GRH) 
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and  attendant  developments  in  force  reduction 
have  also  hei^tened  d\e  need  for  a  clearer  pic¬ 
ture.  As  we  get  our  35fnm  camera  lens  focused 
on  a  sharpening  image,  the  existing  situation 
looks  something  like  this; 

•  The  years  of  plenty  allowed  the  expansion 
of  the  development  organization  with  each  sub¬ 
set  devising  its  own  development  process.  In  the 
training  area,  it  further  subdivided  into  system 
and  nonsystem  segments.  Though  theoretically 
tied  to  a  concept-based  philosophy,  the  system 
had  become  so  extended  that  it  was  difficult  to 
understand  where  everything  fit  and  which  con¬ 
cept  requirements  were  being  supported. 

•  Sometimes  field  commands  have  exerted 
enough  influence  to  obtain  an  item,  causing  an 
unforecast  procurement.  The  result  may  have 
been  losing  something  more  valuable  to  the 
Army  as  a  whole.  Because  an  overarchir^  con¬ 
cept  did  not  exist,  the  greater  Army  value  of 
what  had  been  compromised  was  also  not  as 
clear. 


•  There  has  been  a  lot  of  duplication,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  areas  that  have  not  been 
supported. 

0  New  weapons  and  vehicle  capabilities  and 
the  anticipated  cost  of  using  petroleum  products 
and  bullets  in  a  constrained  Ixidget  environment 
have  dictated  a  need  to  determine  what  mi^t 
otherwise  he  available  in  training  key  skills. 

Consideration  of  this  image  produced  an  in¬ 
telligent  reassessment  that  has  matured  into  the 
Armywide  training  plan,  CATS.  From  this 
work,  an  emerging  concept  of  how  the  total  force 
will  train  all  of  its  arms  throu^  time  has  devel- 
,op^.  The  training  system  has  to  produce  a 
■baitle-ready  Army  that  can  integrate  any  of  its 
elements  into  effective  battle  teams  for  deploy¬ 
ment.  It  has  to  do  this  with  the  training  re¬ 
sources  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
available  in  a  deliberate  and  careful  plan. 

CATS,  as  the  emerging  plan,  provides  an  ar¬ 
chitecture  that  progressively  expands  on  the 
“how  to”  of  today’s  force  training  doctrine  (Field 
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Manual  [FMJ  25-100,  Trainmg  the  Force,  and  FM 
25-101,  Battle  Focused  Training)  that  comple¬ 
ments  the  Army’s  warfighting  doctrine.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  it  addresses  the  near-term  future  by  de¬ 
veloping  a  force  training  strategy/concept  that 
complements  tomorrow’s  warfighting  concept, 
AirLand  Operations.  From  these  doctrine  and 
concept  definitions  of  how  we  will  train,  disci¬ 
plined  requirement  definitions  are  being  de¬ 
veloped.  These  are  the  training  enablers  (re¬ 
sources)  we  need  to  execute  the  concept. 

Of  course,  this  all  brings  us  to  the  real  chal¬ 
lenge.  How  do  we  successfully  manage  some¬ 
thing  that  is  gigantic?  Training  resources  for  the 
entire  force  cover  a  wide  area.  Everything  from 
class  III  (petroleum  products)  and  class  IX 
(spare  parts),  eked  out  in  operating  tempo 
(OPTEMPO)  miles  and  flying  hours;  ammuni¬ 
tion;  ranges;  maneuver  areas;  Military  Construc¬ 
tion,  Army,  (MCA)  projects;  devices;  simula¬ 
tions;  and  simulators,  to  people  are  resources 
that  support  training.  Somehow  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  CATS  has  to  encompass  a  management 
system  that  makes  all  of  this  workable. 

Implementing  a  CATS 
Management  System 

The  rest  of  this  article  proposes  a  management 
system  for  CATS.  Implementing  the  system  is 
also  discussed.  To  appreciate  the  following  dis¬ 
cussion,  CATS  is  outlined  in  abbreviated  form: 

•  CATS  is  the  Army’s  strategy  for  training 
integration  of  the  heavy,  light  and  special  openi- 
tions  forces  (SOF)  of  the  Active  and  Reserve 
Components,  Kith  in  the  institution  and  unit. 
It  is  the  Army’s  all-arms  training  strategy. 

•  CATS  provides  the  overarching  Army 
concept  for  training  the  force — now  and  in  the 
future. 

•  CATS  consideis  the  entire  force  training . 
system,  both  institution  and  unit. 

•  CATS  establishes  the  context  for  strategy/ 
concept-driven  training  requirement  develop¬ 
ment  and  management. 

•  From  the  CATS  requirement  definition, 
the  Army  develops  and  refines  its  training  re¬ 
source  acquisition  strategies. 


Signyicant  enhancement  of 
trainmg  capabiUty  has  been  added  to  the 
training  system  by  fielding  increadn^ 
more  cajole  simubdions  and  Simula- 
torSf  and  developing  and  activating  the 
combat  training  centers  (CTCs). 

The  CTCs  have  introduced  the  most 
sophisticated  capability  to  replicate  ‘ieal 
battle”  that  the  Army  has  yet 
experienced  short  of  war. 


•  CATS  thoroughly  integrates  training  de¬ 
velopment  with  the  Qjncept-Based  Require¬ 
ments  System  (CBRS)  and  allied  developmen¬ 
tal  processes  such  as  the  Life-Cycle  System 
Management  Model. 

lb  visualize  the  structure  of  CATS  implemen¬ 
tation,  the  schematic  at  figure  1  is  provided.  The 
“goose  egg’’  indicates  that  the  basic  training  con¬ 
cept  tor  the  force  (all  of  its  parts)  trains  in  two 
places — institution  and  unit.  These  will  exist  no 
matter  what  the  warfighting  doctrine  is.  The 
specifics  of  what  skills  and  capabilities  must  be 
trained,  and  to  what  standard,  develops  from  the 
■^Ehanges  in  warfighting  doctrine  or  future  war¬ 
fighting  concepts. 

The  top  box  in  the  goose  egg,  iwn/igfuingdoc- 
trine,  is  what  was  defined  by  the  preceding  bul¬ 
lets.  The  participants  in  this  strategy/concept 
definition  process  are  TRADOC,  the  integra¬ 
tion  center  (ICs)  iind  the  schools.  Other  Army 
organizations  will  participate  in  their  areas  of 
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expertise.  The  US  Army  Materiel  CommatKl 
(AMC)  will  serve  as  a  primary  information 
source  on  technology  aiwl  hardware  capabilities, 
solhvaieaiid  program  infbriiiatioa.  Analysisand 
test  agerK:ies  will  assist  in  clarifying  the  altema' 
tives  and  validate  the  basis  for  alternative  design. 
Major  Army  commands  (MACX)Ms)  will  pro¬ 
vide  input  throu^Kxit  the  concept  design  proc¬ 
ess  through  the  schools,  ICs  and  TRAEXXI! 
headquarters  (HQ)-level  interface. 

The  key  result  of  the  tcp  box  is  that  the  TRA- 
DOC  level  of  die  strat^/concepc  definition 


Because  the  fane  tndning  concqrt, 
as  a  “markon  the  waU,**  has  not  been 
adequately  designedy  a  clear  picture  of 
what  **thmgs**  would  be  required  to 
execute  tiud  fane  training  concqd  never 
emerged  as  a  compnhemdve  system. 
The  resut  has  been  a  pnl^eration  of 
*^idgets**  and  “gizmos**  dud  may  or 
may  not  meet  a  legitimate  nquirement  to 
train  a  critical  batde  skill  within  an 
overanhing  concept. 


process  establishes  the  guidance  for  the  mote  de¬ 
tailed  proponent  strategy/concept  definition. 
The  entire  process  is  interactive  so  that,  once  the 
detailed  training  concept  has  been  developed, 
its  identification  of  “overages  and  shortfalls”  be¬ 
comes  feedback  during  regular  reviews.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  all  players  better  understand  the  con¬ 
text  within  which  they  ojierate,  as  well  as  what 
the  ivhoie  concept  picture  looks  like. 

The  process,  therefore,  develops  the  forces 
training  system  as  a  total  system.  This  process  is 
directly  aligned  with  warfighting  doctrine  and 
future  warfi^tir^  concepts  that  develop  from 
CBRS.  It  ensures  this  alignment  by  aggressive 
interface  with  combat,  materiel  and  force  devel¬ 
opers.  It  uses  a  review  mechanism  that  updates 
the  concepts  and  requirements,  assuring  the  best 
prioritization  possible  in  the  various  acquisition 
strategies.  The  objective  is  an  accurate  reflection 
of  Army  training  priorities  in  the  budget  and  the 


Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM). 

The  next  box  down  in  figure  1 ,  proponent  train' 
ing  strategies,  would  involve  several  actions. 

Within  the  CATS  concept  provided  by  TRA- 
DOC  HQ,  the  Combined  Aams  Command — 
Training  (CAC-T)  develops  the  combat,  com¬ 
bat  support  and  combat  service  support  training 
strategy/concepts.  These  concepts  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  proponent  schools  and  will  initiate 
development  of  their  arm-specific  training  ac¬ 
cepts.  The  ICs  will  integrate  the  school  saateg^l 
concepts  into  the  combat,  combat  support  or 
combat  service  support  concepts  as  apprc^riaee. 

From  these  concepts,  specific  requirement 
definition  will  occur.  At  the  1C  level,  it  will  focus 
on  integrating  the  force  such  as  specific  training 
concepts  and  training  requirements  for  the 
battlefield  operating  system  of  command  and 
control. 

At  the  1C  level  and  at  some  other  agencies 
(such  as  the  Army  Training  Support  Center 
[ATSC]  for  training,  devices,  simulators  and  sim- 
ulatrons  [TADSS]),  the  integrated  training  re¬ 
sources  will  be  developied  into  unconstrained 
training  resource  area  master  plans  such  as  the 
CTC  master  plan  and  Family  of  Simulations 
(FAMSIM)  masterplan.  Constraint  will  then  be 
applied,  based  on  budget  guidance,  producing 
modernization  plans.  Each  plan  will  state  its  ac¬ 
cept  definition  for  that  resource’s  use  within  the 
defined  force  and  proponent  training  strategies. 

These  integrated  packages  will  provide  the 
conceptual  underpinning  (outlining  what  is  to 
be  done)  for  the  requirements  (describing  how 
it  will  be  done)  which,  in  turn,  will  provide  the 
basis  for  the  acquisition  strategy  (where  it  will 
come  from  and  when). 

The  ICs  and  other  integrating  agencies  such 
as  ATSC,  in  developing  the  plans,  will  identify 
,arY^Tntegrate  all  required  trainirtg  resources  such 
as  system  and  nonsystem  TADSS,  maneuver 
areas,  ranges,  targetry,  instrumentation,  OP- 
TEMPO,  ammunition,  and  so  on.  TRADOC 
HQ  will  provide  final  concept,  policy  and  priori¬ 
tization  recommendations  to  HQ,  Department 
of  the  Army  (DA). 

The  ICs  and  agencies  will  develop  from  these 
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How  do  we  successfully  manage  something  that  is  gigantic? 

Training  resources  for  the  entire  force  cover  a  wide  area.  Everything  from  class  III 
(petroleum  products)  and  class  IX  (spare  parts),  eked  out  in  OPTEMPO  miles  and 
flying  hours;  ammunition;  ranges;  maneuver  areas;  Military  Construction,  Army, 
(MCA)  projects;  devices;  simulations;  and  simulators,  to  people  are  resources  that 
support  training.  Somehow  the  architecture  of  CATS  has  to  encompass  a 

management  system  that  makes  all  of  this  workable. _ 


pliins,  pruintized  lists  in  each  resource  area,  and 
the  ICs  will  integrate  proponent  lists  into  the 
ai.i'ter  and  mo».lcmi;ation  plans. 

Tlie  preceding  outline  anticipates  that  these 
actions  will  generate  two  major  force  training 
suhstrategies — one  for  the  institution  and  one 
tor  the  unit.  Current  functional  alignment  with¬ 
in  TRADOC  assumes  that  C^AC-T  will  he  the 
lead  integrating  developer  tor  institutional 
'tnitegies/conceprs  and  requirement  definition. 
I  nit  "tnireg^-  definition  will  he  deri\-ed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  (xitline  described  above.  Both  strate- 
"iec  are  essential  to  the  success  ot  the  force  train¬ 
ing  system.  It  is  essential  to  produce  an  effective 
balance  of  Kith  strategies  over  time  if  a  comKit- 
readv  force  is  to  be  reliablv  achieved  today, 
tomorrow  or  in  the  future. 


Also  important  to  the  integrating  level  of  con¬ 
cept  and  requirement  definition  is  the  role  of  the 
MACOMs.  MACOM  re\  iew  of  concept  and 
requirement  definitions,  particularly  from  the 
present  out  to  four  vears  into  the  future,  ensures 
that  MACOM-unique  perspectives  and  needs 
are  properly  considered  in  the  definition  prexess. 
This  review  requires  that  projected  strategies  and 
concepts  must  be  developed. 

Projected  srrategies/conceprs  guarantee  we 
know  where  we  want  to  go  o\  er  time,  particularly 
with  the  master  and  mcxlemization  plans,  and  we 
know  what  we  want  to  buv.  Proiections  might 
Ix'  aligned  with  the  Planning,  Programming, 
Budgeting  ;md  Execution  System  (PPBES)  in 
the  Progmm  Objective  Memomndum  (POM) 
and  the  extended  planning  program  (EPP).  This 
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would  appear  as  shown  in  figure  2  where  the  re¬ 
source  structures  to  support  the  strategy  might 
look  like  the  bullets  urider  die  plan  boxes. 

Once  the  ICs  and  other  integrating  “role” 
agencies  have  completed  their  wcnk,  the  schools 
will  become  involved.  Act^y,  the  schools  will 


These  actions  wiU  generate  two  major 
force  training  substrategies — one  for  the 
institution  and  one  for  the  unit . . .  Both 
strategies  are  essential  to  tite  success  of 
the  force  traitting  systom:  It  is  essential 
to  produce  amyfj^tl^hfttpolanee  of  both 
strategies  overtime  if  a  combat-ready 
force  is  to  be  rdiabfy  achieved  today, 
tomorrow  or  in  ^future. 


be  involved  as  early  as  possible  throughout  this 
dynamic  and  ongoing  process.  Specifically,  the 
schools  will  develop  their  arm-specific  training 
concepts  and  identify  the  resources  they  will 
need  to  execute  these  strategies/concepts.  The 
arm-specific  strategies/concepts  will  be  built 
within  the  context  of  the  Army  (TRADOC) 
and  IC  strategies/concepts.  Arm-specific  con¬ 
cepts  and  requirements  will  be  integrated  into 
the  various  plans  and  the  si^jporting  acquisition 
strategies.  For  example,  infantry  requirements 
for  Bradley  gunnery  TADSS  will  be  integrated 
by  CAC-T  and  ATSC  into  the  TADSS  plan 
and  the  supporting  TADSS  acquisition  strategi'. 

From  the  preceding  effort,  as  figure  2  illus¬ 
trates,  a  comprehensive  and  integrated  defini¬ 
tion  of  Army  force  training  requiremenrs  will  re¬ 
sult.  These  are  the  critical  trainmg  resources 
that,  at  various  points  in  the  future,  will  allow  the 
Army  to  train  as  it  said  it  planned  to  train  in  its 
future  training  strategy/concept  definition. 

Specifically,  training  resource  requirements 
are  all  of  the  resources  the  various  training  con¬ 
cepts  must  have.  Training  resource  requirements 
address  nonsystem  and  system,  institution  and 
unit,  soldier  to  Army  corps,  and  Active  and  Re¬ 
serve.  Once  requirements  are  defined  and  incor¬ 
porated  into  a  training  resource  area  plan,  they 


are  integrated  into  the  appropriate  acquisition 
strategy.  Concept  and  requirement  definition 
may  ix:cur  at  DA,  MACOMs,  THADOC  HQ 
and  the  ICs  or  the  schools.  They  will  be  finalued 
and  consolidated  by  the  ICs  and  other  appropri¬ 
ate  agencies,  such  as  ATSC,  into  the  training  re¬ 
source  area  plans  and  the  supporting  acquisition 
strategies. 

Continuous  refinement  offeree  training  stra¬ 
tegy/concept  and  supporting  requirement  defi¬ 
nition  will  result  in  identifying  the  major  sub- 
areas  of  the  overarching  concept.  Today,  these 
may  best  be  thought  of  as  the  institution  arul 
unit,  each  with  its  distinct  concept  of  how  train¬ 
ing  is  to  be  conducted.  The  two  areas  combine 
to  reach  the  objective  force  training  goal  of  a 
force  trained  to  standard  to  execute  wartime 
missions. 

Supporting  these  two  major  divisions  are  oth¬ 
er  major  subsets  that  describe,  as  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  the  concept  of  application  for  the  pri¬ 
mary'  training  resources  required  to  execute  the 
concept.  Examples  of  these  areas  have  been 
mentioned  earlier.  These  subconcepts  will  be 
developed  into  unconstrained  master  plans  that 
describe  how  the  particular  resource  concerned 
applies  to  training  the  force  over  time.  Following 
is  an  outline  of  what  these  training  resource 
plans  would  look  like: 

•  Training  resource  area  plans  respond  to 
the  force  training  concept  articulated  by  DA, 
THAEXDC  HQ,  the  ICs  and  the  schools. 

•  For  the  particular  resource  area,  the  plan 
states  the  integrated  concepts  tor  that  resource 
area  within  the  defined  force  and  proponent  ( in¬ 
stitutional  and  unit)  training  strategies/concepts 
and  outlines  what  is  necessary  to  execute  the 
concept  over  time. 

•  The  executive  agents  tor  tire  plans  are  pri  - 
n^arily  the  ICs  and/or  designated  agencies. 

•  TTie  plans  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
these  training  resource  areas:  CTCs,  FAMSIM, 
TADSS,  ammunition,  OFTEMPO  and  ranges. 

•  The  plans  provide  the  basis  tor  supporting 
acquisition  strategies. 

•  The  plans  will  be  updated  on  a  cycle  that 
is  responsive  to  the  PPBES. 
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Figure  2.  Army  Training  Strategy  Through  Time 


The  plans,  over  time,  may  subdivide  into  sep¬ 
arate  plans  as  a  panicular  component  achieves 
more  prominence  as  a  training  resource  category 
such  as  the  simulation  portion  of  TADSS  be¬ 
coming  a  separate  area  under  the  FAMSIM  mas¬ 
ter  plan.  Another  pxissibility  would  be  coalesc¬ 
ing  separate  areas  into  a  single  plan  such  as  all 
facilities  oriented  on  nonhome  station  fire  and 
maneuver  training  coming  under  a  single  plan. 
A  final  possibility,  of  course,  is  the  disappearance 
of  a  plan  as  a  resource  area  becomes  unnecessary, 
based  on  the  overarching  force  training  concept. 

Constraint,  as  earlier  noted,  will  be  applied 
based  on  budget  guidance,  transforming  the 
plans  into  modernization  plans.  These  con¬ 
strained  plans  will  become  the  basis  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  strategy,  an  important  result  of  the 
plans.  These  packages  will  establish  the  time¬ 
table  for  specific  resource  development,  support¬ 
ing  funding,  programmatic  time  lines  and  priori¬ 
ties.  This  information  will  directly  link  with  the 
PPBES  input  currently  under  combat  develop¬ 


ments  proponency.  The  strategies  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  incorporated  into  the  Army  Modern¬ 
ization  Memorandum  by  TRADOC  and  then 
integrated  into  the  Long-Range  Army  Materiel 
Requirements  Plan  (LRAMRP)  and  the  POM 
at  DA  level. 

An  outline  of  acquisition  strategy  develop¬ 
ment  would  show  that  training  resource  area  ac¬ 
quisition  strategies  are  the  consolidation  of  a  re¬ 
source  area’s  requirements  into  ;m  acquisition 
plan.  This  plan  would  prioritize  requirements, 
translate  requirements  into  the  PPBES  and 
clearly  state  milestones  for  resources  to  be  ac¬ 
quired.  It  would  also  identify  all  sources  of  re- 
lources  and  funding  that  support  them;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  budget  categories  such  as  Operation 
and  Maintenance,  Army,  MCA,  and  so  on. 

Acquisition  strategies  show  a  direct  relation¬ 
ship  of  acquisitions  to  requirements  that  derive 
from  training  strategies/concepts — a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  of  why  the  Army  needs  the  resource  and 
what  the  Army  will  do  with  it. 
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Constraint. . .  wiU be 
apptied  based  on  bw^  guidance. . . . 
These  constndned  plans  become  die 

basis  for  die  acquisition  strategy, 
an  impoftant  result  of  die  plans.  These 
pac^ges  will  establish  die  timetable 
for  specific  resource  development, 
supporting  funding,  programmatic  time 
lines  and  priorities. 


Toward  a  Comprehensive  Strategy 

The  preceding  discussion,  at  first  glance,  may 
give  the  impression  that  much  work  has  to  be 
done.  In  fi:t,  many  pieces  of  vdiat  is  recom¬ 
mended  already  exist  in  part  or  in  a  fairly  com¬ 
plete  form.  The  overar^ing  strategy  articula¬ 
tion  has  been  developing  in  the  TRAEXXI 
CATS  initiative  and  pr^ecessor  efforts  of  sever¬ 
al  DA  special  task  forces.  Considerable  work  has 
been  ongoing  in  defining  institutional  and  unit 
training  doctrine  and  future  concepts  through 
several  documents.  These  include  FM  25-100, 
FM  25-101,  Student  Text  17-12-7,  Armor 
Training  Strategy,  and  US  Army,  Europe,  (USA- 
REUR)  Regulation  350-1,  USAREUR  Training 
Directive,  and,  most  recently,  initial  work  on 
CATS  proponent  baseline  training  strategies. 
Resources  area  plans  have  already  been  evolving 
in  the  CTC  master  plan,  CATS-TADSS  effort, 
training  management  area  master  plan  and 
Standards  in  Training  Commission  (STRAC). 

The  question  immediately  arises,  why  bother, 
then,  to  coalesce  all  of  these  correct  initiatives 
under  one  roof?  The  answer  is  simple.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  affordable  plans  and  programs  under  a  fair¬ 
ly  generous  budget  are  less  so  when  funds  get 


tig^\t.  More  efficient  means  must  be  applied  to 
ensure  the  best  training  resource  is  bought  and 
that  critical  holes  in  training  the  force  do  not  de¬ 
velop.  That  takes  a  system  that,  as  clearly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  states  “how”  the  Army  is  to  train  (ccm- 
cept),  identifies  ‘S»hat”  resources  are  needed  to 
train  (requirements)  and  “where”  these  require¬ 
ments  will  come  from  (acquisition  strata)  in 
the  emerging  fundmg  environment.  The  Army 
must  articulate  its  training  system  as  a  force 
training  system — a  companion  to  its  warfi^ting 
system.  .  If  the  Army  can  state  its  warfighhng 
concept  and  the  necessary  requirements  to  ex¬ 
ecute  that  concept  (CBRS),  it  should  also  be 
able  to  state  the  companion  force  training  strate- 
gy/concept  to  support  the  warfighting  concqjt 
and  the  resources  needed  to  execute  that  train¬ 
ing  sttategy/concept. 

Finally,  it  behooves  the  Army  to  define  such 
a  force  training  development  approach  in  such 
a  way  that  it  institutionalizes  the  guidance.  This 
is  necessary  to  ensure  that  all  participants  under- 
staihd  the  concepts,  their  roles  and  the  objec¬ 
tives.  The  codification  should  be  in  a  regulation. 
Such  a  d<.Kument  would  be  dynamic  and  con¬ 
stantly  in  a  state  of  review — the  proverbial  living 
document.  It  would  provide  a  means  to  focus 
what  currently  are  somewhat  dispersed  efforts  to 
ensure  the  desired  results — a  trainable  Army  in 
all  of  its  parts.  If  we  do  not  achieve  such  focus, 
we  may  have  an  untrainable  force  later. 

CATS  implementation  is  doable.  Many  of  the 
key  ingredients  are  already  in  place.  There  is 
much  work  remaining  to  be  done.  But  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  success  is  a  trained  force  over  time — light, 
heavy,  SOF,  both  Active  and  Reserve,  in  the 
institution  and  in  the  unit — a  force  that  is  ver¬ 
satile,  deployable,  lethal  and  combat-ready.  MR 
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FM  22-103,  Leadership  and  Command  at  Senior  Leveis: 
Good  Draft,  Go  Final! 

By  Colonel  Terry  A.  Girdon,  US  Army 

The  publication  of  US  Army  Field  Manual  Chapter  1  introduces  the  subject  matter  very  well. 


(FM)  22-103,  Leadership  and  Command  ac  Senior 
Levels,  in  June  1987,  heralded  a  new  era  of  leader¬ 
ship  doctrine  for  the  Army.'  It  tormally  recognized 
what  good  leaders  already  knew:  Leadership  com¬ 
petencies  and  behaviors  required  at  the  bngade  lev¬ 
el  and  higher  are  different  from  those  needed  at  the 
battalion  level  and  lower.  Then  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army  General  John  A.  Wickham  wrote  in  the 
preface,  “This  manual  recognizes  the  complexity  of 
leadership  and  command  at  senior  levels  and  the 
separate  need  to  address  indirect  leadership  con¬ 
cepts  and  fundamentals  critical  to  building  organi¬ 
zational  teams.”^  It  is  not  that  you  can  forget  what 
you  have  already  learned  but,  rather,  that  you  need 
to  add  addirion.il  leadership  competencies  .ind  be¬ 
haviors  to  your  repertoire  to  remain  successful  as 
vou  move  up  the  chain.  So  far,  sii  giKxi. 

FM  22-105  S.IVS  It  IS  “a  st.iteinent  of  principles, 
illustrated  bv  examples,  providing  .i  framework  for 
,iction  wherein  ,i  senior  leader  can  fit  his  own  lead¬ 
ership  >nle.'''  Llnfortunately,  it  never  fully  delivers 
iin  this  promi.se.  Its  use  as  a  primary  text  for  the 
resident  and  nonresident  cla.s,ses  of  the  US  Amiy 
War  Ciillege,  Carlisle  Bamicks,  Pennsylvania,  has 
Jemonstr.ited  there  .ire  some  serious  problems  with 
Its  org.ini:ation,  thoroughness  of  content  and  intel¬ 
lectual  rigor.  Wliat  was  a  most  welcome  addition 
almosi  i.iiir  \e.irs  .igo  is  now  .i  m.inu.il  b.idly  in 
need  of  revision.  What  form  could  a  new  version 
of  FM  22  105  t.ike  to  .issu.ige  these  problems.’ 

Organization.  Tlie  manual’s  organizational 
problems  <ire  the  easiest  to  describe.  The  chapter 
titles — “The  Challenge,”  “Leadership  Vision,”  “Pro- 
k'suon.il  Fthics.”  “Profession, il  Skilb,"  "t'.immand 
Processes,"  "Tlie  Crganization”  .ind  “Senior  Leaders 
in  .Action” — tell  us  irtiich  more  .iKnit  the  contents 
ilian  u  as  intended.  It  vou  K'gin  to  sense  .u  err, lin  “ap¬ 
ples  .iti^l  oranges"  tl.ivor  to  this  list,  vou  .ire  not  ,ilone. 
tAie  prim.in  ditficuitv  w  ith  FM  22-105  is  that  it  gives 
ewn  indu.ition  ol  bi'iiiL'  wriiu-n  bv  .i  committee. 
Something  is  ur.'ng  when  vou  have  difficulty  identi- 
fving  ind  out  lining  rhe  “principles,  illiistratcxi  with 
ex.impies,"  the  preface  promises.  A  brief  ch.ipter-bv- 
ch.ipter  ex.imin.ition  will  illustrate  the  point. 


It  might  be  considered  prophetic  with  its  title,  “The 
Challenge.”  Chapters  2  and  3  are  also  well  focused 
on  their  topics  of  vision  and  ethics,  each  ctne  dis¬ 
cussing,  in  some  detail,  a  single  senior-leader  com¬ 
petency  or  behavior.  Ch^ter  4,  “Professional 
Skills,”  is  where  things  begin  to  go  awry.  First,  the 
title  is  misleading  to  the  extent  that  all  of  the  se¬ 
nior-leadership  competencies  and  behaviors  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  Rid  could  frill  under  it.  Second,  it  has 
gone  from  addressing  a  single  principle  to  an  entire 
cluster.  In  addition,  this  chapter  sets  forth  a  large 
variety  of  behaviors  further  categorized  as  being 
concept-  competency-  or  communications-based. 

But,  in  Chapters  5  and  6,  “Command  Processes” 
an(i  “TTie  Organization,"  FM  22-103  rc,allv  loses  irs 
focus,  k.'h.iptcr  5  swerves  .iw.iy  from  senior-level 
leadership  to  talk  aKiut  command,  while  t.2h.ipter  6 
,iddres.ses  senior  leadership  from  .i  whole  new  direc- 
lum.  Shonly  .liter  FM  22-105  was  published,  Lieu- 
ten.int  Genenil  W.ilter  F  I  Imer  Jr.  wrote.  “It  f.iils 
to  distinguish  between  ‘leadership’  .ind  ’command’ 
.It  senior  levels.  Tlie  difference  between  leader¬ 
ship’  [the  art  and  pnxe.ss  of  influencing  .ind  moti- 
vatingj  and  ‘command’  [a  respiinsible  officer  exer¬ 
cising  .uiihoritvl  is  one  of  se\er.il  [Mints  needing 
greater  clarific.ition.”’'  ilie  infoniiation  presented 
in  these  two  chapters  is  interesting  ,imi  im[S'n.int. 
but  It  sloes  not  fit  with  flic  in.iterMl  prcicsling  it. 
The  tin.il  ch.ipter.  Chapter  T.  presents  excellent 
historic.il  ex.impies  of  senior  le.islers  in  .ieU.'n  th.it 
illustnite  the  leadership  principles  discus.seil  earlier. 

The  manual’s  failure  to  m.iintam  ,i  coherent.  k«g- 
ical  .ipproach  in  presenting  senior-level  le.islership 
iKx.'trine  is  a  serious  distr.iction.  It  necxllesslv  com- 
plic.ites  a  subject  .it  the  \erx  he.in  sif  the  miiit.in 
piofesston.  If  this  was  the  otilv  problem,  the  tnanu- 
.il  woiikl  not  warrant  our  .ittention,  but  uttfonu- 
n.itelv.  the  difficulties  go  sleeper. 

Thoroughness  of  Content  Tliese  orgamr  i 

iion.il  inconsistencies  m.iv  m.isk  the  in'wer  to  i 
more  import. int,  fundament. il  s[ue,stion.  IXk's  FM 
22-105  thsiroughlv  sliscuss  .nisi  present  .i  comi'lete 
list  of  the  kev  com[X-tencies  .ind  beh  iv  i.'rs  .i  senior 
le.ider  nevsls.’  Fite  .inswer  is  ves  .iiisl  no.  I  hev  .ire 
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all  discussed,  but  all  are  not  riven  the  attention 
they  deserve.  A  comparison  of  the  Army  doctrine 
in  FM  22-103  with  what  recognized  civilian  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  higher  levd  leadership  field  are  saying 
illustrates  the  problem.’ 

FM  22-103  states,  “The  model  of  leadership  and 
command  presented  looks  much  like  a  wheel.  It  is 
founded  on  the  practical  realization  that  all  action 
starts  with  a  vision  of  what  is  required.”*  Vision, 
then,  is  the  hub  or  core  of  the  wheel,  and  there  are 
five  spokes  radiatirrg  from  it — challenge,  ethics, 
skills,  processes  and  organization.  There  is  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  each,  including  vision,  in  the  manual.  Care¬ 
fully  reading  these  chapters,  a  list  of  recommerKled 
senior-level  leadership  competencies  and  behaviors 
can  be  drawn.  Unfortunately,  this  is  a  needlessly 
difficult  and  complicated  exercise  because  of  FM 
22-1 03’s  organizational  confision. 

There  is  another  reason  it  is  so  hard — the  degree 
of  thoroug^iness  with  which  FM  22-103  presents  the 
various  senior-leader  doctrine  elements.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  let  us  begin  by  identifying  the  eigjrt  competen¬ 
cies  and  behaviors  forming  the  basis  of  senior-leader 
doctrine  included  in  the  current  FM  22-103: 

Vision — ^The  senior  leader  should  have  a  con¬ 
cept  of  where  the  organization  is  going. 

Ethics — ^The  senior  leader  must  be  a  role  model, 
promote  subordinates’  ethical  development,  and  de¬ 
velop  and  sustain  the  ethical  climate. 

Conceptual  skills — ^The  senior  leader  should  be 
able  to  make  decisions  and  forecasts  using  creativity 
and  intuition. 

Competency  skills — ^The  senior  leader  must  pos¬ 
sess  the  requited  aptitudes,  knowledge  and  abilities. 

Communication  skills — ^The  senior  leader  must 
develop  inteipeisonal,  listening,  language,  teaching 
and  persuasive  skills. 

Management — ^The  senior  leader  focuses  on 


planning,  organizing  and  budgeting  behaviois. 

Team  building — ^The  senior  le^er  provides  the 
command  climate  to  develop  a  shared  vision  arvi 
understanding  of  the  commander’s  intent 

Motivation — ^The  senior  leader  ensures  there  is  a 
will  to  win  and  it  is  nurtured  by  the  conunand  climate. 

Is  this  a  complete  listing?  Is  each  competency 
and  behavior  explored  thoroughly?  One  might  an¬ 
ticipate  that  all  eight  would  receive  equal  coverage 
in  the  manual.  Even  a  brief  examination,  however, 
reveals  this  is  not  the  case.  Vision  and  ethics  each 
have  their  own  chapter,  conceptual,  competency 
and  communication  skills  each  have  about  a  third 
of  a  chapter;  management  and  team  building  each 
have  abbut  a  fourth  of  a  chapter;  and  motivation 
has  less  than  half  a  page.  Perhaps  the  assumption 
of  equal  weighting  is  wrong.  Comparisons  with 
what  civilian  experts  say  about  senior-level  leader¬ 
ship  should  clarify  whether  the  doctrine  presented 
in  FM  22-103  is  complete  arxl  thotou^. 

John  Gardner,  a  former  cabinet  officer  and  pro¬ 
lific  writer  on  leadership,  has  one  of  the  more  ex¬ 
haustive  lists  of  essential  senior-leader  competen¬ 
cies  and  behaviors.'  There  is  a  direct  content 
match  between  his  list  and  the  one  drawn  from  FM 
22-103(see  figure).  While  the  relative  importance 
of  .each  task  may  vary  over  time  and  situation,  it  is 
clear  Gardner  considers  each  to  be  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance.  This  equality  is  not  reflected  in  FM  22-103. 

James  M.  Kouzes  and  Barry  Z.  Posner  published 
an  excellent  book.  The  Leatkrship  Challenge,  the 
same  year  as  FM  22-103.''  In  it,  they  sought  to 
provide  for  leaders  what  Thomas  J.  Peters  and  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Waterman  Jr.  provided  for  business  profes¬ 
sionals  in  their  1982  best  seller.  In  Search  of  E.xcel- 
lence:  Lessons  from  Americas  Best  Run  Ccmparues, 
such  as  learning  from  the  success  of  others.'’  Kouzes 
and  Posner  looked  at  highly  successful  senior  lead- 


Correspondence  of  Senior-Leader  Competencies/Behaviors 

FM  22-103 

Gardner 

Kouzes/Posner 

Bennis 

Vision 

Envisioning  Goals 

Inspiring  a  Shared  Vision 

Managing  Attention 

Ethics 

Affirming  Our  Values 

N/A 

Managing  Trust 

Conceptual  Skills 

Renewing 

C^llenging  the  Process 

N/A 

Competency  Skills 

Serving  as  a  Symbol 

Modeling  the  Way 

Managing  Self 

Communication  Skills 

Explaining 

N/A 

Managing  Meaning 

Management 

Managing 

N/A 

N/A 

Team  Building 

Achieving  Workable  Unity 

Enabling  Others  to  Act 

N/A 

Motivation 

Motivating 

Encouraging  the  Heart 

N/A 
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ers  to  see  what  made  them  successful.  They  found 
five  leadership  practices  common  to  all  (see  fig¬ 
ure)."-’  FM  22-103  addresses  all  five,  but  the  equal 
emphasis  Kouzes  and  Posner  place  on  their  five  is 
not  evident  in  FM  22-103. 

Warren  Bennis  used  an  approach  much  like 
Kouzes  and  Posner’s  during  his  five-year  study  of 
"90  of  the  most  effective,  successful  leaders  in  the 
nation;  60  from  corporations  and  30  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  sector.”**  From  his  effort,  Bennis  coined  the 
often-quoted  phrase,  “Leaders  are  people  who  do 
the  right  things;  managers  are  people  who  do 
things  right.”*^  Bennis’  study  produces  the  expected 
diversity,  but  it  also  identifies  four  competencies 
shared  by  all  of  the  successful  leadersfsee  figure).*^ 
Once  again,  Bennis’  study  has  a  high  d^ee  of 
content  correlation  with  22-103  but  disagrees 
with  the  manual  on  the  relative  importance  of  in¬ 
dividual  competencies  and  behaviors. 

This  quick  look  at  what  four  civilian  experts  say 
about  senior-level  leadership  reassures  us  atxxit  the 
completeness  of  current  Army  senior-leadership  doc¬ 
trine  as  presented  in  FM  22-103.  However,  it  raises 
some  disturbing  questions  about  its  thoroughness. 

IntellectiMl  Rigor.  There  is  no  other  way  to  say 
it.  FM  22-103  lacks  the  intellectual  rigor  one  expects 
in  a  doctrinal  maniral  for  senior  leaders.  Comparing 
it  with  any  good  leadership  text  would  certainly  make 
this  point,  but  comparing  it  to  a  much  more  closely 
related  document  proves  even  more  convincing.*'* 
Department  of  the  Army  Pamphlet  (DA  Pam) 
600-BO,  Executive  Leadersiup,  has  plenty  of  rigor.  In 
tact,  it  may  have  too  much  which  would  explain  why 
it  is  so  seldom  read. 

Published  the  same  year  and  month  as  FM 
22-103,  DA  Pam  600-80  should  really  be  viewed 
as  a  complementary  document.  It  contains  the  US 
■Armv  Research  Institute  study  results  of  what  the 
Army’s  most  senior  leaders  (serving  three-  and 
four-star  officers)  have  to  say  aKiut  their  own  lead¬ 
ership.  It  is  the  Army’s  equivalent  to  the  research, 
discussed  earlier,  conducted  by  Ktxizes  and  Posner 
about  successful  business  and  industry  leaders.  DA 
Pam  600-80  provides  some  \erv  valuable  insights 
into  senior-level  leadership  and  deftly  combines 
the  theory  with  the  praaice.  What  does  the  pam¬ 
phlet  provide  that  the  FM  is  missing? 

DA  Pam  600-80  recognizes  three  leadership  lev¬ 
els  instead  of  two,  as  cited  in  FM  22-103.  The  FM 
differentiates  between  direct  leadership  at  the  junior 
level  (battalion  and  lower)  and  indirect  leadership  at 
the  senior  level  (brigade  and  higher).*'’  The  pam¬ 
phlet  agrees  with  the  direct  level  of  senior  leadership 
but  further  divides  itulirect  senior  leadership  into 


two  separate  and  distinct  levels — (organizational 
leadership  (txirps,  division  and  lower)  and  executive 
leadership  (unified  commands  and  the  like).*’ 

Carl  von  Clausewitz  acknowledged  this  break  in 
indirect  leadership  many  years  ago:  “A  major  gulf 
exists  between  a  commander-in-chief — a  general 
who  leads  the  army  as  a  whole  or  commands  in  a 
theater  of  operations — ^and  the  senior  generals  im¬ 
mediately  subordinate  to  him.”**  The  US  Army 
War  College  has  incorporated  this  executive-  or 
strategic-level  leadership  into  its  curriculum  as  part 
of  a  retitled  core  course  called  “Strategic  Lead«- 
ship,”  first  offered  to  its  1991  resident  class.  The 
Center  for  Army  Leadership,  US  Army  Command 
arxl  General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan¬ 
sas,  has  been  working  for  some  time  on  an  additkxial 
chapter  of  22-103  to  recognize  this  distirxtkm. 
The  best  approach  now,  however,  would  be  to  incor¬ 
porate  it  into  a  completely  new  22-103  editkm. 

The  pamphlet  goes  beyond  the  FM’s  treatment 
of  leade^ip  vision  to  talk  about  “frame  of  refer¬ 
ence”  which  it  defines  as  “understanding  cause  and 
effect  in  complex  situations.””  It  describes  what 
the  Army’s  senior  leadership  says  is  critical  in  devel¬ 
oping  this  vital  competency.  It  cites  the  imMt- 
t^ce  of  systems  understanding,  an  understanding 
erf  second-order  effects,  a  future  focus  and  vision, 
and  proactive  reasoning.  Each  of  these  compo¬ 
nents  of  vision  at  the  senior  level  needs  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  new  FM  22-103  edition. 

The  conceptual  skills  asstxiated  with  decision 
making  are  discussed  in  both  DA  Pam  600-80  and 
FM  22-103.’*^  The  pamphlet,  however,  also  dis¬ 
cusses  the  important  notion  of  value  added  in  the 
following  terms:  “Leaders  at  all  levels  have  unique, 
critical  tasks  that  cannot  be  performed  by  subordi¬ 
nates,  most  corrunonly  because  they  are  so  complex 
that  lower  echelon  leaders  lack  the  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  make  the  required  deci.Mon.s.  Tesks  that 
cannot  be  delegated  are  critical  and  the  leader  who 
does  them  makes  a  unique  contribution  [adds  val- 
ue)."’*  This  key  decision-making  aspect  needs  to 
be  included  in  the  manual. 

DA  Pam  600-80  has  an  excellent  chapter  on  or¬ 
ganizational  culture,  values  and  climate.  ■  It  de¬ 
scribes-  one  aspect  of  the  interaction  of  culture  and 
^lues  as  the  “cascading  translation  process” — a 
high-sounding  name  for  a  very  important  con¬ 
cept.-*  A  key  responsibility  of  executive  leaders,  trr 
strategic  leaclers  as  the  Army  War  College  calls 
them,  is  to  ensure  their  policies  are  in  consonance 
with  the  organizational  culture  and  values.  If  they 
are,  they  will  be  mote  readily  accepted  as  they  “cas¬ 
cade”  down  the  chain  and  are  further  “translated” 
and  explained  at  each  intermediate  level  of 
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command.  If  the  strategic  leader  is  truly  in  sync 
with  the  organization’s  culture  and  values,  then  one 
should  expect  the  actions  and  orders  at  the  bottom 
to  agree  with  the  policies  issued  from  the  top.  That 
is  the  cascadmg  translation  process  in  action.  The 
FM’s  limited  treatment  of  command  climate  does 
not  do  justice  to  these  important  concepts  all  se- 
nior  leasts  must  understand  for  the  good  of  their 
organizations  and  themselves. 

These  four  examples  illustrate  the  intellectual  rig' 
or  an  Army  doctrinal  publication  can  have  but  that 
FM  22-103  does  not  have.  The  goal  must  be  to  in¬ 
corporate  into  the  manual  the  substance  but  not  the 
cotifiising  academic  language.  The  objective  is  to 
add  depth  at>d  breadth  to  a  senior/strategic  leader’s 
understanding  of  cme  of  the  centrtd  military  profes¬ 
sional  tenets — leadership.  That  is  FM  22-103’s 
purpose — one  that  is  achievable  with  a  new  edition 
of  the  manual.  What,  then,  should  the  new  version 
look  like? 

ANewVeralOBOfFM22-103 

The  new  FM  22-103  should  be  well-organized, 
thorough  and  intellectually  rigorous.  The  unifying 
element  for  presenting  the  doctrine  should  be  the 
eight  senior-leader  competencies  and  behaviors  al- 
reily  present  in  the  manual.  They  are  a  good 
starting  point.  Gary  A.  Yukl  writes  in  his  excellent 
second  edition  of  Leadership  in  Organizations  that 
"there  is  no  absolute  set  of  ‘correct’  behavior  cate¬ 
gories.’’’^  He  indicates  that  differences  will  occur  in 
such  lists  for  three  primary  reasons:  the  list’s 
pose,  the  list’s  abstraction  level  and  the  meaKxi 
used  to  develop  the  list.”  The  eight  competetKies 
and  behaviors  in  the  current  manual  are  well- 
suited  to  their  purpose  and  are  substantially  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  civilian  examples  cited  and  the  re¬ 
search  in  general.”  The  Army  would  be  well- 
served  by  using  them  again  as  a  doctrinal  base. 

How  should  the  revised  FM  22-103  be  orga¬ 
nized?  The  new  manual  should  dedicate  an  entire 
chapter  to  each  of  the  identified  competencies  and 
behaviors.  This  would  solve  many  organizational 


problems  and  the  thoroi^hness  question  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  FM.  The  complete  answer  will  come  with  the 
application  of  more  intellectual  rigor. 

Chapter  1  should  introduce  the  subject  arxl 
identify  and  give  a  brief  discussion  of  the  three 
leadership  levels.  The  primary  thrust  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  senior-level  leadership,  althou^  a  later 
chapter  should  be  dedicated  to  discussing  the  third 
and  hipest  level — strategic  leadership.  Chapters  2 
through  “whatever”  ^Kxild  each  be  dedicate  to  a 
single  senior-leader  competency  or  behavior  and 
irKlude  a  substantive  discussion  of  each  in  the 
manner  of  DA  Pam  600-80.  The  chapters  should 
trot  be  long,  but  discussion  of  their  topic  should  be 
rigorous  and  insightful.  A  concluding  chapta; 
much  like  the  current  “Senior  Leaders  in  Actiorr," 
would  be  a  fitting  finale,  particularly  if  it  provides  a 
historical  illustration  of  e^  competency  or  behav¬ 
ior  discussed  in  the  earlier  chapters. 

Senior  leaders  are  intelligent;  let  us  write  their 
leadership  doctrine  accordingly.  The  manual  should 
avoid  what  one  early  critic  of  the  current  manual 
describes  as  “a  style  that  from  the  start  repeats  all 
the  cliches  of  officeiship”  and  another  describes  as 
“endless  alliterative  lists  of  traits.”” 

When  it  was  published,  FM  22-103  represented 
a  significant  addition  to  US  Army  leadership  doc¬ 
trine.  It  filled  a  recognized  void  with  valuable  ad¬ 
vice  and  counsel  for  senior  leaders.  Since  diat 
time,  however,  continued  research  has  brought  new 
insight  and  understanding  into  this  critical  military 
pro^ional  element.  Just  filling  a  gap  in  leadership 
doctrine  is  no  longer  etxxjih-  As  resources  become 
scarce  and  the  Army  shrinks  in  size,  senior-  and 
strategic-level  leadership  quality  and  effectiveness 
will  be  all  the  more  critical  to  future  success.  The 
current  FM  22-103  is  a  good  draft,  but  it  is  time  to 
go  final!  MR 
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The  Tools  to  Select  Leaders  Are 

By  Captain  Thomas  A.  Kolditz,  US 

Selecting  and  developing  leaders  versus  managers 
is  not  a  new  issue.  Every  officer  in  the  US  Army, 
at  one  time  or  another,  has  endured  some  tired 
viewgraph  transiency  describing  leaders  as  “bold, 
decisive,  risk-taking”  and  managers  as  “careful,  me¬ 
ticulous,  bureaucratic.”  But  actually  selecting  and 
developing  true  leaders  is  a  problem  considered  and 
endured  in  the  same  manner  as  the  weather — with 
resignation  smacking  of  helplessness.  This  should 
not  be  the  case.  The  leader  development  commu¬ 
nity  is  not  helpless.  The  tools  are  in  place  to  objec¬ 
tively  select  leaders  having  the  qudities  doctrine 
and  common  sense  demand  of  professional  leaders. 
Why  not  use  them? 

Structured  Assessment  Tools.  Sttuctured 
assessment  techniques  (the  tools)  could  augment 
current  Army  procedures  used  to  select  and  develop 
leaders.  Structured  assessment  means  using  multi¬ 
ple  observations  and  written  instruments  to  develop 
I  ibjectiee,  quantitatively  valid  behavior  evaluations. 

Assessment  forms  differ  fundamentally  from  rradi- 
tional  evaluation  approaches  that  use  tasks  related  to 
some  concept,  widt  success  or  failure  at  the  tasks 
presumably  denoting  mastery  or  deficiency  in  the 
concept.  Structured  assessment  also  uses  tasks,  but 
success  or  failure  at  the  tasks  is  cotrsidered  irrelevant.  ■ 
Instead,  behaviors  surfacing  during  task  completion 
are  rated  with  respect  to  a  concept,  and  the  ratings 
are  combined  quantitatively  to  give  an  estimate  of 
.ibility — in  the  case  at  hand,  leadership  ability. 

There  are  two  forms  of  assessment — assessment 
programs  and  as.ses.sment  centers.  The  Army  is 
currently  using  structured  assessment  programs.  In 
these  programs,  assessors  are  trained  to  observe 


Available — ^Why  Not  Use  Them? 

Army 

leaders  followmg  an  existing  training  plan.  Any 
concept  or  dextrine  can  form  the  assessment  basis 
such  as  the  leader  dimensions  of  decisiveness  and 
risk-taking  listed  in  US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM) 
22-100,  Miliusy  Leadership.  Applied  psychologists 
have  measured  these  variables  for  years.  Insofar  as 
the  differences  between  leaders  and  managers  can 
be  described,  those  differences  can  be  assessed  and 
the  assessments  used  to  aid  selection  decisions. 

For  example,  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training 
Corps  (ROTC)  Cadet  Command,  Fort  Motuoe, 
Virginia,  uses  the  Leadership  Assessment  Program 
(LAP).  It  is  a  sttuctured  assessment  program  de¬ 
signed  to  select  cadets  for  active  duty  and  uses  16 
dimensions  of  leadership  as  its  yardstick.  The  US 
Army  Training  and  Dixtrine  Command  (TRA- 
DOC),  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  ases  the  Leadership 
Assessment  ;md  Development  Program  (LADP)  to 
develop  leaders.  This  program  ases  the  nine  leader¬ 
ship  competencies  from  FM  22-lcV  as  criteria. 
The  LADP  is  implemented  in  all  resident  leader 
training  courses  lasting  five  weeks  or  longer. 

Sttuctured  assessment  can  also  take  place  in 
assessment  centers  that  ;ae  c'ssentially  resident 
»Korkshops  where  leaders  perform  tasks  designed  to 
elicit  the  behaviors  meaningful  to  assessors.  Gener¬ 
al  officers  are  offered  the  opportunin  to  attend 
such  a  workshop  at  the  Center  for  Creative  Leader¬ 
ship  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  Using  asses¬ 
sment  centers  is  the  better  methcxl,  but  it  is  more 
expensive  than  most  assessment  programs. 

Recurring  Call  for  Assessment  Tools.  Sen¬ 
ior  Army  snxly  groups  have  repeatedly  recom¬ 
mended  the  Army  establish  assessment  centers  to 
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augment  current  selection  and  evaluation  efforts.  As 
early  as  1978,  the  Review  of  Education  and  Training 
for  Officers  (RETO)  study  recommended  to  the 
Army  chief  of  staff  that  all  commissioning  program 
applicants  be  processed  through  an  assessment  center 
as  a  gate  in  the  selectitm  process.  A  similar  tecom' 
mendation  resuriked  in  the  report  generated 
through  the  Professional  [)evelopinent  <rf  Officers 
Study  (PCXDS),  directed  in  1984.  The  Leader  DeveL 
opment  Action  Plan,  currently  in  the  execution 
phase,  calls  for  the  leader  development  community 
to  capitalize  on  Cadet  Command’s  LAP  success  and 
to  continue  efforts  to  use  stnictuied  assessment  to 
help  leaders  develop  their  skills.  Modifying  assess* 
ment  prcBtams  is  emerging  in  die  Army  as  an  inex* 
F^ruiveafemiativetoestablishingassessm^ 
that  are  more  expensive. 

If  a  single  theme  runs  concurrently  with  these 
recommendations,  it  is  olnectivity.  example, 
the  RETO  study  specifically  investigated  offit^’ 
perceptiotu  of  inequity  in  the  selection  processes 
among  the  three  commissioning  sources— -Officer 
Candidate  School,  the  US  Military  Academy  and 
the  ROTC.  If  study  group  participants  had  known 
the  Army  would  subsequently  f«e  a  large-scale 
drawdown,  it  is  passible  the  theme  woiud  have 
been  even  mote  pronounced.  Our  aging  retention 
and  selection  system  faces  great  challenges  in  the 
wake  of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  The  objectivity 
inherent  to  quality  assessment  could  reinforce  both 
the  perceived  and  actual  fairness  of  necessary  force 
reduaions.  Ironically,  the  Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Commission  used  structure  assessment 
to  fill  senior  executive  positions  created  during  a 
reorganization  in  the  late  197Qs. 

Practical  Application.  Assessment  techniques 
enjoy  consider^le  success  in  the  private  sector 
where  validity  issues  are  related  to  hiring  and,  there¬ 
fore,  are  tested  in  court.  Many  large  cities  use  as¬ 
sessment  centers  to  make  promotion  decisions  in 
their  police  and  fire  departments.  Numerous  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service  and  Department  of  Housing 
;ind  Urban  Development  use  a  broad  range  of  for¬ 
mal  assess-ment  techniques.  Put  simply,  assessment 
techniques  work  well  for  them. 

The  allied  armies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Cana- ' 
da  and  Israel  also  use  these  techniques  to  select 
their  combat  leaders.  The  British  Regular  Com¬ 
missions  Board  is  a  superb  example  of  the  assess¬ 
ment  center  method  applied  to  military  leadership 
skills.  Those  who  wish  to  become  British  army  of¬ 
ficers  (except  physicians,  dentists  and  other  nontac- 
tical  leaders)  must  first  be  assessed  for  3  1/2  days  at 


an  assessment  center.  This  rigorous,  structured 
assessment  course  includes  written  tests  and  instru¬ 
ments,  briefings,  obstacle  courses  and  physical  chal¬ 
lenges,  interviews  and  planning  projects.  Within 
48  hours  after  assessment  completion,  prospective 
officer  candidates  receive  assessment  results  by  mail. 
Approximately  50  percent  pass  and  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  officer  training.  The  assessment  center 
cost  is  minimal  compared  to  the  cost  of  discovering 
unsuitable  candidates  during  more  expensive,  de- 
velopmentally  focused  training. 

To  illustrate  the  practical  significance  of  assess¬ 
ment  centers  in  our  Active  Army,  consider  die  very 
successful  assessment  center  for  company  command 
selectees  at  Fort  Carson,  Colorado.  In  1979,  the  4di 
Infantry  Division  (Mechanized)  commander,  then 
Major  General  Louis  Menetiey,  establidied  an 
assessment  center  as  part  of  the  precommand  course 
to  give  development^  feedback  to  company  com¬ 
manders  before  they  assumed  command.  Informa¬ 
tion  about  the  prospective  commander’s  perform¬ 
ance  formed  the  basis  of  a  developmental  counseling 
session  at  the  end  of  the  two-day  assessment  but  was 
never  shared  with  the  officer’s  command  chain. 

During  the  six-year  period  the  center  operated, 
the  administrators  kept  confidential  assessment  rec¬ 
ords.  They  discovert  that  approximately  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  company  commanders  unsuccessful  in 
command  (defined  as  either  relief  for  cause  or  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  referred  officer  evaluation  report)  were 
previously  assessed  as  having  significant  deficiencies 
in  leadership  abilities.  (T^e  potential  practical 
benefit  of  structured  assessment  as  one  component 
of  the  command  selection  process  is  eliminating 
the  practical  costs  associated  with  unsuccessful 
command.)  Reluctantly,  in  1984,  Fon  Carson 
clo^  the  assessment  center  portion  of  the  ptecom- 
mand  cixirse  because  of  funding  constraints. 

The  e.xpanded  use  of  structured  .issessment  in 
the  Army  mirrors,  in  some  ways,  the  expansion 
path  taken  in  the  private  s«x:tor.  For  example, 
those  familiar  with  the  LADP  know  the  results  are 
potentially  of  high  quality,  but  the  time  and  re¬ 
source  requirements  are  a  burden.  Private  sector 
.issessment  experts  addressed  this  same  concern  by 
.developing  batteries  of  written  assessment  instru- 
Tnents  that  computers  score  and  integrate  into  feed¬ 
back.  The  Army’s  Organimtional  Leadership  tor 
Executives  Cburse  is  already  piloting  such  an  in¬ 
strument.  It  seems  likely  the  Army  will  design 
computer-scored  instruments  for  leader  develop¬ 
ment.  given  the  need  to  provide  quality  feedback  to 
large  numbers  of  students  in  TRAIXX]!  schools 
(the  original  purpose  ot  the  LADP). 
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Imptomenting  Structured  Assessment 

Unfounded  skepticism  aside,  all  assessment  systems 
warrant  cautious  implementation.  Partial  assess- 
ments  or  assessments  accomplished  by  poorly  trained 
personnel  do  more  damage  than  good  because  they 
appear  to  be  valid  when  they  are  not.  Informally 
derived  instruments  hold  these  same  characteristics. 
Assessment  officers  in  both  the  Center  for  Army 
Leadership  (CAL),  US  Army  Command  and  Gener¬ 
al  Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  the 
Cadet  Comrtond  occasionally  receive  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  charrge  elements  of  their  respective  assess¬ 
ment  programs.  These  suggestions  intuitively  seem 
reasoriable  but  are  reckless  in  a  technical  sertse.  An 
assessment  program’s  validity  is  a  measurable,  obfec- 
tively  derived  standard.  If  the  program  is  changed 
without  measutiiK  the  impact  of  the  change,  the 
quality  of  dre  feedback  becomes  an  uncertainty. 

As  with  any  lesm-ahead  technology — aryd  formal 
assessment  is  the  teap-ahead  techrrology  in  leader 
selection  and  development — implemeiuatkxi  is  a 
pitched  batde.  Asses^ent  systems  and  assessment 
instruments  ixx  experdy  crafted  and  professionally 
executed  usually  provide  meaningless  results,  re¬ 
gardless  of  face  vdidity  and  nifty  packaging.  Ex¬ 
pertly  applying  a  leap-ahead  technology  is,  by  defi¬ 
nition,  a  bold  and  deliberate  action  that  is  usually 
expensive.  Can  we  afford  to  do  the  job  right?  The 
answer  to  that  question  seems  obvious  when  one 
considers  the  Army’s  tremendous  investment  in  se¬ 
lecting  and  developing  leaders.  In  the  Army,  the 
hidden  costs  associated  with  margirtal  leadership  at 
any  level  can  be  tragic 

The  only  legitimate  reason  for  leaders  to  develop 
an  appreciation  for  assessment  technology  is  it  can 
help  them  do  their  jobs  better  than  if  they  choose  to 
work  without  it.  Were  the  Army  to  design  a  selec¬ 
tion  system  complemented  by  assessment  tech¬ 
niques,  it  would  look  like  the  system  we  have  ttow. 
From  an  assessment  point  of  view,  our  present  sys¬ 
tem  is  primarily  subjective  and  normative.  It  is  sub¬ 
jective  because  it  depends  upon  considered  judg¬ 
ment  at  multiple  levels — for  example,  efficiency 
reporting  and  the  promotion  board  process.  It  is  also 
normative  in  that  it  compares  leaders  to  each  other, 
;is  opposed  to  some  common  standard.  In  contrast, 
assessment  centers  and  assessment  programs  are  ob-' 
jective  and  critericflv-referenced.  F^t  simply,  assess-' 
ments  use  unbiased  data-collection  techniques  to 
rate  leaders  against  specified  criteria.  Such  criteria 
may  exist  only  as  assessment  tools  or  may  emerge 
from  other  training  and  dtxrrinal  efforts  such  as  the 
Military  Qualification  Standards  System.  Clearly, 
structured  assessment  strengths  are  complementary 
to  the  systemic  weaknesses  of  the  procedures  now 


used  for  promotion  and  command  selections. 

If  one  considers  the  realities  of  a  limited  resource 
base,  the  investment  strategy  (see  figure)  for  assess¬ 
ment  techniques  seems  to  make  sense.  It  proposes 
an  intense  developmental  assessment  experietKe  for 
midcareer  leaders  anending  resident  courses  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  The  large  body  ofbasic  and  advanced 
course  students  could  receive  a  host  of  relatively  af¬ 
fordable  self-assessment  instruments  directed  mwaid 
planning  their  development  during  later  operational 
assignments.  As  with  junior  leaders,  the  assessment 
strategy  for  senior  leaders  would  primarily  focus  on 
self  assessment  but  for  a  different  reason.  A  growing 
body  of  research  suggests  the  experietKe  and  maturi¬ 
ty  senior  leaders  make  self  assessment  particulariy 
suitable  for  their  development.  This  assessment  in¬ 
vestment  strategy  ensures  leaders  receive  assessments 
throughout  their  careers  but  that  die  resourcing  tar¬ 
gets  are  career  soldiers  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  dewlop 
into  senior  leaders.  The  same  priiKiple  may  be 
applied  to  noncommissioned  officer  (NCO)  and  ci¬ 
vilian  career  panems  as  well. 

It  is  important  to  view  assessment  technology  as 
a  potenti^  commanders’  tool.  In  the  Army  troop 
assignments  are  the  focus  for  selecting  and  dmlop- 
ing  leaders.  In  executing  their  responsibility  to  se- 
fect  and  develop  leaders,  commanders  wei^  a  mass 
of  information  about  performance  and  potential 
and  then  make  the  tou^  calls.  Because  command¬ 
ers  are  not  always  with  their  subordinates,  com¬ 
manders  compare  behavior  samples  and  render  sub¬ 
jective  judgn^ts  about  performance  and  potential. 
StnKtu^  assessment  would  not  displace  this  pro¬ 
cess  but  would  enharKe  it  by  adding  objectively 
derived  information — a  qualitative  gain.  There 
would  also  be  a  quantitative  gain  in  informaticoi 
which  is  certainly  important  when  making  deci¬ 
sions  about  junior  leaders  whose  performance  files 
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may  be  thin.  Military  leaders  tend  to  be  practical 
and  focus  necessarily  on  the  quality  of  information 
these  behavioral  techrK)logies  provide. 

If  assessment  methods  exist  to  support  com¬ 
manders’  decisions,  then  it  follows  that  assessments 
should  occur  during  activities  in  which  both  the 
commanders  and  subordinates  take  part.  As  design 
criteria,  realistic  situations  are  the  most  desirable 
assessment  opportunities.  Thus,  the  combat  train¬ 
ing  centers  are  probably  the  best  locations  to  assess 
officers  and  NOQs  in  key  leadership  positions.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Army  Research  Institute, 
CAL  is  investigating  assessment  technologies’  ap¬ 
plicability  in  ^e  near-combat  training  environ¬ 
ment  at  the  National  Training  Center,  Fort  Irwin, 
California.  Early  reports  of  successful  assessments 
made  during  fi^  training  are  encouraging  and 
come  from  assessment  contact  points  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Special  Warfrite  Center  and  School,  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina;  Fort  Ktkix,  Kentucky;  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia;  and  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona. 

Let’s  Do  It  Most  worthwhile  efforts  require  the 
confidence  of  the  participants  to  succeed.  Quantita¬ 
tive  assessment  represents  a  venture  into  the  un¬ 
known  for  many  who  view  leadership  as  an  art.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  field  wrestles  with  traditional  suspicions, 
skepticism  and  doubts  about  structured  assessment 
capabilities.  Assessment  analysts  refer  to  this  as  the 
‘Tve  been  assessing  soldiers  for  20  years”  dilemma. 

Of  course,  these  same  concerns  surfriced  among 
senior  executives  in  the  private  sector  but  ceased  to 
be  an  issue  when  assessment-based  persormel  deci¬ 
sions  prevailed  in  the  courts.  Unlike  personnel  deci¬ 
sions  in  the  private  sector,  most  selection  decisions 
in  the  Army  can  be  challenged  and,  if  necessary,  re¬ 
solved  in  administrative  app^  channels  designed  to 
enhance  fairness.  Thus,  the  Army  is  somewhat  insu¬ 


lated  from  the  need  for  objectivity  as  an  immediate 
response  to  civil  liability.  An  appreciation  for  assess¬ 
ment  technology,  then,  will  develop  slowly  and  for 
different  reasons  than  those  of  the  private  sector. 

Given  that  structured  assessment  delivers  accu¬ 
rate  information  about  abilities  and  given  that  the 
.Army  needs  such  information  to  select  and  develop 
its  .leadership,  why  is  the  use  of  assessrr<ent  tech¬ 
niques  trot  more  widespread?  The  answer  is  that 
structured  assessment  is  burgeoning  as  a  tool  for  the 
Army,  as  well  as  other  De^rtment  of  Defense  ser¬ 
vices  and  agencies.  Several  US  Navy  and  US  Air 
Force  agencies  are  in  close  contact  with  CAL  and 
view  the  Army  as  something  of  a  team  leader  in 
assessment  as  it  relates  to  military  leadership.  The 
US  Army  War  Coll^,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  a  leadership  assessment  elective  in  pla^ 
All  services’  flag  officers  are  offered  the  opportunity 
to  attend  an  assessment  center  run  by  the  Center 
for  Creative  Leadership,  a  well-respected  agency 
dedicated  to  leader  development 

The  systems  in  place  for  selecting  and  develop¬ 
ing  leaders  are  effective.  But  this  is  clearly  tK*  a 
case  of  “pertection  is  the  enemy  of  good  enougjt” 
Selecting  and  developing  future  leaders  are  enor¬ 
mous  responsibilities  for  commanders  and  trainers, 
worthy  of  our  very  best  efforts.  Let  us  put  away  the 
viewgraph  transparency  that  bemoans  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  managers  in  a  leaders’  profession.  Find  the 
leaders,  and  put  them  to  work.  MR 

c  ^ 
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REVIEWS 


The  first  six  reviews  in  this  month's  Book  Reiiew  section  are 
by  TTiembers  c/  the  Center  for  Artrn  Leadership,  US  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Kansas.  Althou^  the  hooks  were  rvot  originally  published  with- 
m  the  last  two  years,  they  are  consicfoed  excellent  reading 
choices  in  the  area  of  leadership. — Editor. 

DEFEAT  INTO  VICTORY  by  Field  Marshal  Vis¬ 
count  Slim.  576page$.  Papeniiac,Loiicloa  (Distributed by 
Macmillanf\iblishingCo.,  Inc.,  New  York.)  1987-  $9.95. 
SLIM:  The  Srandudbeaier  by  Ronald  Lewin.  368 
pages.  A.  A.  Johnston,  United  Kingdom.  (Distributed 


by  State  Mutual  Book  &.  Periodical  Sers  lce,  Ltd.,  New 
-Yo^)  19^.  $40.CO  paperback. 

■Die  US  Army’s  leadership  doctrine  (US  Army 
Field  Manual  [FM]  22-103,  Leadership  and  Com¬ 
mand  or  Senior  Levels)  defines  senior-4evel  leadership 
as  “the  art  of  direct  and  indirect  influence  and  the 
skill  of  creating  the  conditions  for  sustained  organi¬ 
zational  success  to  achieve  the  desired  result.”  In 
the  person  of  Field  Manhal  Sir  William  J.  Slim  of 
the  British  army,  we  have  a  superb  soldier  who  ex¬ 
emplifies  leadership  and  command  at  senior  levek. 
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Althougji  not  as  well  known  as  his  contemporary, 
Field  Marshal  Bernard  L.  Montgomery,  Slim  was  at 
the  least  Montgomery’s  equal  in  exercising  senior 
leadership  and  command.  While  Montgomery 
made  his  name  defeating  German  Field  Marshal  Er¬ 
win  Rommel  and  went  on  to  command  center  stage 
in  Western  Europe  in  1943  to  1945,  Slim  made  his 
mark  in  the  China-Buritia-India  (CBl)  Theater, 
a  relative  side  show  in  World  War  11.  The  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  Slim  directed  the  14th  Army  in 
defeat  of  the  Japanese  in  Burma,  however,  were  fer 
more  arduous  than  any  Montgomery  faced. 

Two  accounts  of  Slim’s  leadership  provide  per¬ 
spectives  on  what  made  him  so  successful:  Slim  is  a 
biography  covering  Slim’s  entire  life;  Defeat  Into 
Victory  is  Slim’s  own  account  of  the  Burma  Cam¬ 
paign  from  1942  to  1945.  Slim  covers  Slim’s  career 
and  his  development  as  a  leader  up  to  the  point 
where  Defeat  Into  Victory  begins  with  his  arrival  in 
India  in  1942  and  his  involvement  in  the  near  dis¬ 
astrous  retreat  of  the  British  army  from  Burma.  In 
its  discussion  of  Slim’s  leadership  in  the  CBI  The¬ 
ater,  however.  Slim  draws  heavily  on  Defeat  Into 
Victory  which  is  the  more  useful  in  examining  Slim 
during  the  critical  1942  to  1945  period  in  Burma. 

What  can  we  learn  from  examining  Slim’s  lead¬ 
ership?  FM  22-103  states  that  successfril  senior 
leaders  and  commanders  must  establish  a  clear  vi¬ 
sion,  communicate  it  and  be  tough  enough  to  im¬ 
plement  it.  In  the  Burma  Campaign,  Slim  provides 
a  case  study  on  successful  senior  leadership.  In 
1942,  the  British  army  had  been  pushed  out  of  Bur¬ 
ma  and  was  demoralized,  ill-equipped,  under¬ 
strength,  disease-ridden  and  defeated.  By  1945,  it 
had  retaken  all  of  Burma,  defeated  the  Japanese 
army  and  was  one  of  the  best  fighting  forces  in  the 
world.  The  transformation  that  occurred  was  large¬ 
ly  due  to  Slim’s  leadership,  and  he  did  exactly  what 
the  doctrine  says  a  senior  leader  must  do. 

First,  Slim  had  a  clear  vision  of  what  needed  to  be 
accomplished.  His  objective  was  clear;  to  defeat 
the  Japanese  army  in  Burma.  Slim  notes  in  Defeat 
Into  Victory  that  when  he  took  over  14th  Army  in 
October  1943,  he  had  problems — supply,  health 
and  morale.  Slim  went  about  improving  all  three 
as  he  rebuilt  the  14th  Army.  In  his  analysis  of  the 
foundations  of  morale.  Slim  aniculates  his  vision  ^ 
threefold — spiritual,  intellectual  and  material. 

Second,  Slim  was  a  master  at  communicatmg  his 
vision  to  his  soldiers.  His  method  was  very  simple: 
direct  communication  with  the  soldiers  themselves 
through  informal  talks  and  contacts.  Slim  says  only 
two  things  are  necessary — to  know  what  you  are 
talking  about  and  to  believe  in  yourself.  The  chap¬ 
ter  in  Defeat  Into  Victory  where  Slim  discusses  lay¬ 


ing  foundations  for  improving  morale  is  practically 
a  text  on  how  it  should  be  done. 

Third,  Slim  certainly  was  tough  enough  to  imple- 
meni  his  vision  and  achieve  the  desired  result.  His 
training  methods,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  he 
rebuilt  his  army  logistically,  were  particularly  effec¬ 
tive  in  revitalizing  a  defeated  force.  In  executing  his 
plans.  Slim  also  proved  himself  tough  erroug^  to 
adopt  innovative  plans  with  some  risk  involved.  His 
description  of  the  final  battles  against  the  Japanese 
in  Burma  is  a  veritable  clifl4ianger,  with  the  final 
outcome  in  some  doubt  until  the  end. 

No  better  example  of  an  outstanding  senior  leader 
can  be  found  than  Slim.  Defeat  Into  Victory  details 
his  leadership.  Slim  provides  another  perspective  and 
puts  his  command  of  the  14th  Army  in  the  context 
of  his  achievements.  Bodi  books  would  make  signiff' 
cant  additions  to  the  military  professional’s  libr^. 

LTC  Wiffiam  A.  KdowUod  Je,  USA, 
Center  for  Amy  Leadenhip,  VSACGSC 


WHY  LEADERS  CANT  LEAD:  The  Uncon. 

scious  Conspiracy  Continues  by  Warren  Bennis.  160  * 
pages.  Jossey-Bass  Pubs.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  CA  1989. 

_  In  an  earlier  work.  The  Unconscious  Con^ocy, 
Warren  Bennis  describes  the  obstacles  to  leadership 
in  modem  organizations  and  our  society.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  these  obstacles  are  now  worse. 

In  his  latest,  very  readable  work,  Bennis  docu¬ 
ments  and  links  societal  changes  to  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  anyone  who  seeks  to  be  in  charge  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  paints  a  bleak  picture  of  our  society’s  slide 
toward  a  “bottom-line  obsession.”  The  quest  fw 
power,  status  and  profits  has  resulted  in  a  greedy  and 
self-centered  nation. 

'  There  is  good  news.  Considering  the  obstacles 
with  which  aspiring  leaders  must  contend,  Bennis  has 
sound  recommendations  to  overcome  both  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  organizational  barriers  to  better  leadership. 
Although  Bennis  does  not  deal  specifically  with  mili¬ 
tary  leadership,  there  is  sufficient  detail  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  leader  to  link  the  implications  of  his  findings  to 
the  military  culture  as  a  subset  of  our  society.This 
book  belongs  on  the  shelf  of  every  American  as  an  ac¬ 
curate  assessment  of  what  our  society  has  become 
MAJ  Mark  J.  Lavin,  1/&4, 
Center  for  Amy  Leadership,  USACCSC 


THE  LAST  HERO:  Wild  Bill  Donovan  by  An¬ 
thony  Cave  Brown.  836  pages.  Tunes  Books,  Inc.,  New 
York.  1982.  $24-95. 

This  biography  of  Major  General  William  J. 
Donovan — superb  combat  leader,  presidential  emis- 
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sary  and  spy  master — briefly  covers  his  early  life 
and  emergence  from  World  War  I  as  one  of  the 
United  States’  most  decorated  heroes.  Donovan 
experienced  the  fluting  and  dying  of  the  trenches 
as  both  battalion  svd  regimental  commaiKler  of  the 
69th  Infantry,  42d  Infkitry  Division. 

As  significant  and  exemplary  as  Donovan’s  early 
exploits  were,  they  are  not  thcTnajor  theme  of  this 
book.  The  focus  is  on  World  War  II  which,  at  the 
cxitset,  found  the  United  States  focing  a  fight  for 
survival  with  no  cnordinated  system  for  intelligence 
operations.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  real¬ 
ize  that  waging  mcxlem  war  involved  using  all 
means — political,  economic,  communications  and 
propaganda — in  addition  to  the  battlefront  war. 
This  war  demanded  a  central  organization  to  gather 
and  analyze  information  and  ccfoduct  secret  activi' 
ties  to  filler  national  aims. 

Roosevelt  tasked  Donovan  to  establish  the  Of' 
flee  of  Strate^c  Services  (OSS),  the  first  US 
agency  r^xmsible  for  ccxirdinating  intelligence  ac¬ 
tivities.  This  monumental  underling  was  guided 
by  a  vision  shared  by  Dotvovan  arid  Roosevelt 
(though  sometimes  lukewarmly  by  Roosevelt), 
but  it  was  an  undertaking  fought  against  and  re- 
sisted  by  the  State  Department,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  military  and  others.  As  a  sen¬ 
ior  leader,  Donovan’s  lasting  contribution  is  appar¬ 
ent.  By  force  of  personality  and  will  power,  he 
overcame  national  reluctance  and  persistent  oppo¬ 
sition  to  create  the  organization  to  meet  this  need. 

The  OSS’  contribution  to  securing  war  objec¬ 
tives  is  detailed  in  interesting  and  exciting  chapters. 
Each  operation  is  revealed  through  bOTind-^e- 
scenes  information  meticulously  researched  from 
Donovan’s  personal  files  and  official  records.  The 
accounts  of  the  problems  encountered  are  fascinat¬ 
ing,  yet  illustrative  of  how  unprepared  the  United 
States  was  to  deal  with  international  intrigue,  hid¬ 
den  agendas,  uncertain  measures  of  success  and,  all 
too  ofen,  unstable  allies. 

To  form  the  OSS,  Donovan  gathered  a  disparate 
crew  of  businessmen,  writers,  educators  and  military. 
They  were  neither  alike  nor  compatible,  but  they 
shar^  Donovan’s  enthusiasm  and  developed  his  in¬ 
tense  patriotism  and  belief  in  the  mission.  This  dy¬ 
namism  was  forged  by  Donovan’s  treatment  of  his 
people.  He  cared  for  them,  supported  them  and 
shared  their  hardships.  As  a  result,  they  mirrored  his 
commitment,  loyalty  and  desire  for  action.  This  in¬ 
tense  identification  with  Donovan’s  values  and  goals 
enabled  his  novice  spys  to  produce  glorious  succes.ses 
and  weather  spectacular  failures. 

Donovan  clearly  left  his  mark  on  the  US  intelli¬ 
gence  and  military  communities.  This  influence  is 
still  felt  in  the  OSS  successor,  the  Central  Intelli¬ 


gence  Agency;  in  New  York’s  42d  Infantry  Division; 
and  in  the  Special  Forces  and  other  US  units.  Today’s 
officers,  facing  new  missions  and  a  new  century,  have 
an  outstanding  model  in  Wild  Bill  Donovan. 

MAJ  Daniel  V.  Wrigftt,  USA, 
Centerfor  A/my  Leadership,  USACGSC 


THIS  KIND  OF  WAR:  A  Study  of  Unprepared¬ 
ness  by  T.  R.  Fehrenbach.  768  pages.  Bantam  Books, 
Inc.,  New  York.  1991.  $5.95. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  issues  a  warning  to  all 
military  professionals  who  may  have  to  fight  in  fu¬ 
ture  “limited  wars.”  T.  R.  Fehrenbach’s  seminal 
work  on  the  Korean  conflict  is  worthy  to  be  reread 
by  all  soldiers  to  obtain  the  lessons  learned  that 
were  paid  for  in  American  blood. 

This  authoritative  work  is  based  on  the  personal 
narratives  of  those  who  fought  in  Korea,  supple¬ 
mented  by  media  sources,  official  records  and  oper¬ 
ations  reports.  The  book  is  very  easy  to  read. 
Written  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  Korean  War 
when  memories  were  fresh  and  emotions  strong,  it 
begins  in  prewar  Seoul  and  runs  through  the  inter¬ 
minable  negotiations  at  Panmunjom. 

As  US  Army  Field  Manual  22-103,  Leaderskip 
and  Command  at  Senior  Levels,  states,  “The  key  to 
maintaining  leadership  perspective  is  sustaining  the 
ability  to  look  beyond  peacetime  concerns.  This  is 
the  essence  of  being  a  warrior.”  Today,  command¬ 
ers  and  staffe  often  find  they  have  more  demands  to 
cope  with  than  they  have  the  time  or  restrurces  to 
deal  with  the  demands.  It  is  easy  to  be  consumed 
with  peacetime  bureaucratic  concerns  and  forget 
the  organization  exists  to  fight  in  war.  Everyone 
has  heard  repeatedly  that  you  are  “to  train  ,is  you 
will  fight”  and  that  “you  will  go  to  war  with  what 
you  have.”  Fehrenbach’s  book  provides  historical 
examples  of  what  happens  when  the  commander  is 
not  permitted  to  kxrus  on  training  tor  war. 

Take  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harold  W. 
Mott,  commanding  the  3d  Battalion.  29th  Infantry, 
on  25  July  1950.  He  was  promised  six  weeks  of 
training  in  Japan;  instead,  he  found  himself  and  his 
battalion  on  the  front  line  at  Chinju.  “In  their 
ranks  were  four  hundred  brand-new  recruits.  Tlieir 
newly  issued  rifles  were  not  zeroed;  their  mortars 
were'''yet  untest-fired;  their  new  machine  guns 
ixized  cosmoline.”  The  next  day,  Mott’s  battalion 
was  routed  by  large  enveloping  forces,  leaving  more 
than  300  dead  and  100  prisoners. 

One  of  the  superb  aspects  of  the  Kxik  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  ability  to  take  the  reader  through  the  savage 
fighting  experienced  by  the  soldiers  and,  within  a 
few  pages,  explain  the  big  “strategic”  picture.  This 
allows  the  reader  to  understand  what  has  happened 
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without  becoming  enmeshed  in  operational  minu- 
tia.  The  book  also  has  numerous  maps  and  pictures 
to  enhance  the  teaderJs  comprehension.  Through¬ 
out  the  book,  Fehtenbach  remains  candid.  He  ob¬ 
jectively  reports  leadership  mistakes,  as  well  as  suc¬ 
cesses.  This  is  the  strength  of  his  writing. 

Only  our  profession  requires  us  to  kill  what  we 
have  to  accomplish  the  minion.  We  should  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  those  who  went  before  us  so 
that  we  might  minimire  the  number  of  our  soldiers 
who  may  die  in  the  next  “police  action.” 

LTC  Terry  Morrison,  USA, 
CerOer  for  Army  Leadership,  USACGSC 


piE  LEADERS^  OiALLENGE:  How  to 
Get  ExtnoidiDary  Things  Done  in  Oiguizalions  by 

James  M.  Kouxs  and  Barry  Z.  Posner.  362  pages.  Jossey- 
Bass  Pubs.,  Inc,  San  FraiKisco,  CA.  1987.  $18.70. 

Few  books  by  nonmilitary  authors  deal  with  the 
topic  of  leadership  in  a  maimer  similar  to  that  es¬ 
poused  in  US  Army  doctrine.  Some  are  too  academ¬ 
ic;  others  have  a  focus  too  narrow  to  be  useful.  Re¬ 
freshingly,  this  is  not  true  of  The  Leadership  Challenge. 

Pooling  their  expertise,  James  M.  Koures  and 
Barry  Z.  Pomer  have  produced  a  book  that  is  full  of 
examples  of  leadership  and  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  tor  action.  They  examine  the  experiences  of 
more  than  500  managers  at  various  levels.  Their 
analyses  of  the  combined  successes  of  these  execu¬ 
tives  yield  sets  of  practices  and  behaviors  that  any 
leader  could  use.  Usmg  a  particularly  upbeat  tone, 
Kouzes  and  Posner  detail  the  executives’  various 
successes  in  testimony  to  the  specific  leadership 
trait  they  are  discussing  at  the  moment. 

Deeply  steeped  in  human  resources  development 
backgrounds,  Kouzes  and  Posner  focus  on  dynamic 
behavioral  skilk  and  techniques  used  by  successful 
leaders.  They  theorize  that  all  successful  leaders 
employ  five  fundamental  practices;  challenge  the 
process,  inspire  a  shared  vision,  enable  others  to 
act,  model  the  way  and  encourage  the  heart. 

The  authors  give  specific  details  of  the  five  funda¬ 
mental  practices.  Their  format  is  especially  helpful 
in  portraying  these  practices.  Each  section  be^ns 
with  a  .short  summary  of  the  particular  principle  and 
is  followed  by  a  two-<hapter  presentation  of  the  ' 
ideas  that  elaborate  and  support  the  principle.  The  ' 
section  concludes  with  recommendations  for  putting 
each  practice  and  specific  behavior  into  use. 

The  discerning  military  reader  will  see  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  these  practices  to  the  tenets  of  our  current 
leadership  theories.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  that  con¬ 
temporary  Army  leadership  principles  which  have 
been  proven  to  work  in  a  variety  of  situations  are 
also  accepted  in  the  business  world. 


Because  The  Leadership  Challenge  is  written  for  a 
broad  business  audience,  not  as  a  military  primer,  it 
presents  two  relatively  minor  distractions  to  the 
military  reader.  First,  since  the  examples  presented 
throughout  the  book  are  from  the  peisonal  best  of 
the  managers  involved  in  the  study,  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  repetitive  cheerleading  in  the  narrative.  After 
a  few  chapters,  this  becomes  monotonous.  Seoxid, 
it  is  necessary  to  trai\slate  the  civilian  “verbiage”  to 
that  of  the  military  to  relate  the  two  ideas.  As  an 
example,  “model  the  way”  certainly  seems  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  Army’s  “lead  by  example.” 

1  enjoyed  The  Leadership  Cfudlenge.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  leadership  summation  work  with  specific 
ideas  for  a  leader  at  any  level  and  should  be  added 
to  one’s  leadership  library. 

LTC  SttfihcB  a  WUtirarth,  {fSM, 
Center  for  Army  Leadership,  USACGSC 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  MILITARY  LEADER' 
SHIP.  Edited  by  Lloyd  J.  Matthews  and  Dale  E  Brown. 
167  pages.  Pergamon-Brassey’s  (US),  Inc.,  McLean,  VA. 
1989.  $32.00  clothbound.  $14.95  paperback. 

As  a  credible  examination  of  the  various  aspects 
of  senior-level  leadership,  this  book  provides  the 
reader  with  a  compilation  of  comments  and  ideas 
from  a  myriad  of  etlucators  and  senior-4evel  leaders. 
At  a  time  when  leadership  under  current  military 
doctnne  is  making  the  difference  on  the  battlefield 
in  the  Middle  East,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a  Ixxik 
that  reflects  the  need  for  our  current  military  lead¬ 
ership  doctrine. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  offerings.  Retired  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  Walter  F.  Ulmer  Jr.  gives  introduc¬ 
tory  comments  on  the  necessity  of  senior  leaders 
adjusting  “their  leadership  styles  to  the  demands  of 
a  high-tech  battlefield  and  the  legitimate  expecta¬ 
tions  of  today’s  generation  of  soldiers.”  The  final 
reading  contains  Donald  Bletz’  suggestions  on  what 
the  “Modem  Major  General”  should  look  like. 

The  book  reinforces  what  is  preached  at  the  US 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Rxt 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  concerning  the  requirements 
of  senior  leadership  on  the  AirLand  battlefield  of  to¬ 
morrow.  It  we  are  to  succeed  in  such  confrontations 
Inhere  technology  will  devastate  and  destroy  to  de- 
^ees  that  far  exceed  those  of  past  battlefields,  then 
leaders  must  control  such  technological  use.  They 
must  also  prepare  the  junior  leadership  to  confront 
the  dynamics  of  these  proposed  battlefields. 

The  guidance  in  US  Army  Field  Manual  22-103, 
Leadership  and  Command  at  Senior  Levels,  is  to  push 
for  initiative  and  risk-taking  by  our  younger  leaders. 
But  are  we  merely  paying  lip  service  to  such  sugges¬ 
tions?  Ulmer  states  that  such  ideas  “may  be  more  dif- 
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ficult  to  put  into  place  than  the  operational  doctrine 
itself."  General  Omar  N.  Bradley  in  “On  Leader¬ 
ship"  states  that  “a  leader  should  encourage  the 
members  of  his  staff  to  speak  tro  if  they  think  the 
commander  is  wrong.  He  should  invite  constructive 
criticism.”  Doctrine  supports  this  view.  But,  again, 
are  we  practicing  what  we  preach? 

In  discussing  die  World  War  II  decentralization 
concept  of  the  Germans’  At^tragstakak,  Jrdin  Nelsen 
states  that  “the  strongest  psychological  impediment 
to  Aufttagstakdk  in  the  U.S.  Army  is  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  commander  that  his  subordinates*  mistakes  re¬ 
sulting  from  their  loosened  rein  would  make  the 
command  look  bad  and  thus  jeopardize  the  com¬ 
mander’s  own  success.  Over  contrcd ...  is  the  reflex 
of  the  commander’s  own  career  insecurity.” 

To  operate  at  the  senior  level  requires  certain  skills 
not  previously  required  for  junior-leader  positions. 
Quoting  Carl  von  Clausewicz,  Mitchell  Zais  writes, 
“Every  level  of  command  has  its  own  intellectual 
standard;  its  own  prerequisites  for  fiune  and  honor. 
. . .  There  are  commanders-irv-chief  who  could  not 
have  ledacavalry  raiment  with  distincticm,  and  cav¬ 
alry  commanders  who  could  not  have  led  armies.” 

Appropriately,  the  book  includes  two  case  studies 
that  reflect  senior  leadership  as  it  should  be — 
doctrine-oriented  and  proven  effective.  Thomas 
Stone  describes  the  successful  leadership  of  General 
William  Hood  Simpson  and  the  US  Ninth  Army 
during  World  War  11:  ‘General  Simpson's  genius 
lay  in  his  charisnatic  maimer,  his  command  pres¬ 
ence,  his  ability  to  listen,  his  unfailing  use  of  his 
staff  to  check  things  out  before  making  decisions, 
and  his  way  of  makihg  all  hands  feel  that  they  were 
important  to  him  and  the  Army. ...” 

In  “Napoleon  on  the  Art  of  Command,”  Jay  Lu- 
vaas  cites  Napoleon’s  theme  on  leadership:  “(We| 
should  read  and  meditate  about  the  wan  of  the 
Great  Captains:  that  is  the  onlv  way  to  study  war.” 
For  young  leaders  who  seek  a  successful  military  ca¬ 
reer  in  peace  and  in  war.  The  Challenge  of  Military 
Leadership  is  an  excellent  source  for  study. 

LTC  Dave  Smtth,  USA, 
Center  for  Army  Leadersh^,  USACGSC 


BY  WAY  OF  DECEPTION:  Hie  Making  and 
Unmaking  of  a  MOSSAD  Officer  by  Victor  C^trov- 
,skv  and  Claire  Hoy.  371  pages.  St.  Martin's  Press,  Inc., 
New  York.  1990.  $22.95. 

There  is  no  wonder  that  the  Israeli  government 
did  not  want  this  book  to  be  published.  Unless  this 
Kxik  is  a  fabulous  piece  of  disinformation,  it  is  an 
indictment  of  a  government  that  is  supposed  to  be 
“friends”  with  the  United  States.  While  the  reali¬ 


ties  of  politics  are  that  every  nation  looks  after  its 
own  national  interests,  the  Israelis  are  accused  of 
doing  so  at  the  expense  of  their  friends.  What  is  so 
interesting  is  that  the  accusations  come  from  a  for¬ 
mer  Israeli  Mossad  agent  which  lends  an  air  of 
credibility  that  caimot  be  easily  ignored. 

Victor  Ostrovsky  and  Claire  Hoy  give  a  detailed 
account  of  Ostrovsky’s  experiences  inside  an  orga- 
ruzation  that  has  be^  ^  ^  ^  mystery  to  Israelis  as 
it  has  been  to  ftweigneis.  The  name  “Mossad”  con¬ 
jures  notions  of  supeispies  and  slick  operations.  Os¬ 
trovsky  gives  a  new  view  of  an  organiration  that,  in 
turn,  gives  meaning  to  the  saying  that  “power  cor¬ 
rupts.”  His  view  of  the  organization  with  which  he 
dt^t  for  four  years  shows  the  seamy  side  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  clique  not  responsible  to  the  state  it  serves 
and  in  which  the  ends  always  justify  the  means. 

Ostrovsky  purportedly  was  recruited  and  served 
for  a  brief  perioa  of  time  within  the  Mossad.  His 
experiences  in  trairung  and  as  a  “case  officer”  (op¬ 
erative)  are  cited  in  relatively  detailed  accounts. 
His  purpose  in  writing  this  book  is  to  uncover  die 
licerued  corruption  df^t  he  saw  and  fell  viaim  to 
during  his  service  with  the  Mossad.  Power 
strug^es,  personal  gain  and  botched  operations 
combined  to  disillusion  Ostrovsky  who  is  a  self- 
adntTtted  Zionist. 

Many  of  the  anecdotes  (such  as  the  Jonathan  J. 
Pollard  spy  case)  are  easy  to  cross  reference  from 
press  accounts  since  dates,  times  and  even  people 
are  named,  but  many  are  left  to  speculation.  If  his 
purpose  is  to  bring  attention  to  the  alleged  miscon¬ 
duct  of  the  Israeli  intelligence  service,  he  has  done 
so  in  the  only  way  possible.  The  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  this  book  and  the  information  it  contains 
will  have  far-reaching  consequences  not  only  for 
the  Mossad  but  also  for  the  state  of  Israel  and 
countries  with  which  it  does  business.- 

This  is  an  cxtrcmclv  interesting  K»k  which,  if 
true,  holds  cautions  for  dealing  with  Israel,  a  coun¬ 
try  that  has  had  close  ties  to  the  United  States  for 
years.  By  Way  of  Deception  provides  an  interesting 
insist  into  how  the  Israelis  perceive  the  world  and 
the  threats  to  dieir  national  interests  at  the  lowest 
levels.  For  those  interested  in  the  Middle  East, 
this  book  is  excellent. 

>  MAJ  Edwin  L.  Kennedy  Jr.,  USA, 

'  Center  for  Army  Tactics,  USACGSC 
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May  1991  •  MILITARY  REVIEW 


READER  SURVEY 


Dear  Fellow  Professional; 

We  are  seeknig  ways  to  rriake 
Military  Review  mote  responsive 
to  its  readership  and  more  valu¬ 
able  as  a  professional  develop¬ 
ment  resource.  We  ask  that-you 
take  a  few  minutes  Id  complete  the 
following  sunrey  and  that  you  re¬ 
turn  it  to  us  ptompQy. 

Your  responses  are  anony¬ 
mous  because  you  provide  no 
information  by  which  you  can  be 
identified.  persons  involved 
in  collecting  or  preparing  the  in¬ 
formation  for  analysiaiMli  have 
access  to  the  completed  ques¬ 
tionnaire. 

Your  participation  is  volun¬ 
tary,  but  we  need  information 
from  you  and  other  profession¬ 
als  to  make  informed  choices 
about  MilHaty  Review’s  content 
and  so  the  data  will  be  com¬ 
plete  and  representative. 

When  you  corrplete  your  sur¬ 
vey,  please  fold  it  so  the  pre¬ 
printed  mailer  on  the  last  pa^  is 
visible,  seal  it  and  return  it  through 
your  post  mail  room.  Thank  you 
for  your  valuable  time  and  infor¬ 
mation. 

Circle  the  most  appropriate 
answer  for  each  question. 

1.  Which  of  the  following  best  de¬ 
scribes  you? 

a.  Active  duty 

b.  Reserve/National  Guard 

c.  DOD  Civilian 

d.  Retired  military 

e.  Other  (explain) _ 


2.  If  Active/Reserve,  whatisyourrank? 


3.  Fill  in  appropriate  blanks. 

Branch _ Alternate  specialty. 

Civilian  occupation _ 


4.  What  is  ]^r  current  mifltary  assign¬ 
ment  level? 


a  Command 

b.  Line 

c.  Staff 

d.  Student 

e.  School  staff/facuity 

f.  Does  not  apply 

5.  AfiftaorFfeMSwpublshesatlic^ 
written  by  general  officers,  field  j»ade 
officers,  comparw  'grade  officers, 
NCOS,  refiraa  rmWatyi  federal  em- 
ployeee,  civiliar».  Do  you  think  the 
represantalion  of  each  is  a  too  much; 

b.aboutrighl;  e.  too  We? 


General  officers  a  b  c 

Field  grade  officers  a  b  c 

Company  grade  officers  a  b  c 

NCOS  a  b  c 

Retired  military  a  b  c 

Federal  employees  a  b  c 

Civilians  a  b  c 


6.  How  many  issues  of  Military  Re¬ 
view  have  you  read  in  the  past  year? 

a.  None  b.  1-3  c.  4-6 
d.  7-6  e.  10-12 

If  you  answered  ‘None,’  you  can 
stop  here.  Thank  you  for  your  time. 
Ple^  fold  and  staple  this  entire  sur¬ 
vey  in  aocordarx»  with  the  editor's  in¬ 
structions  above.  If  you  answered  oth¬ 
er  than  “None,"  please  corrtinue  the 
sun/ey. 


7.  Are  you  a  M/7^ry  Review  paid  sub¬ 
scriber? 

a.  yes  (go  to  question  9)  b.  no 


8.  How  doj^  usually  receive  a  copy 
of  Military  Review?  sirde  only  one. 

a.  Mailed  dire(%  to  my  office 

b.  Through  office  distribution 

c.  FromfrierxJs 

d.  Read  it  in  the  library 

e.  Read  it  in  the  day  room 

f.  Other  (specify) _ 

9.  How  soon  after  publication  do  you 
read  MnwyReviSM^  - 

a.  The  same  month 


b.  Ora  month  later 

c.  Two  months  later 

d.  Three  or  more  months  lalsr 

10.  How  much  of  each  issue  do  you 
read? 

a.  AMoti 

b.  Most  of  it 

c.  Some  of  it 

1 1 .  After  readirig  AIKta/y  Review,  what 
doyoudowilh^ 

a.  Routs  it  through  dsliftxilion 

b.  Pass  it  on  to  someone  else 

c.  Keeppartsorallof  itforrefersnoe 

d.  Leave  it  in  the  day  roornWrafy 

e.  Throw  it  away 

f.  Other  (specify) _ 

12.  How  ofiea  within  the  past  year, 
have  you  used  MSRary  Reviewfor  ref¬ 
erence? 

a.  Frequently 

b.  Sometimes 

c.  Seldom 

d.  Never 

13.  How  often  do  you  read  the  fallow¬ 
ing  sections  in  MHilary  Review?  (a. 
frequently;  b.  sometimes;  c.  never) 


Articles  a  b  c 

Letters  a  b  c 

BookReviews  a  b  c 

FromtheEditor  a  b  c 

Insights  a  b  c 

inside  back  cover  a  b  c 

Surrvnaries  a  b  c 


1 4.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree  or  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  faNo^ng  statements? 
(a.  strong  agree;  b.  agree;  c.  urxle- 
cided;  d.  di^ree;  e.  strongly  dis¬ 
agree) 

hMtary  Review. 

is  interesting  a  b  c  d  e 

rsinfarmativs  a  b  c  d  e 

has  a  pleasing  appearance 

a  b  c  d  e 


increases  my  professional  knowt- 
edge  a  c  d  e 

isstimulating  abode 

authors  are  experts  in  their  fields 

abode 

iseasytoread  abode 

15.  Overall,  how  do  you  rate  MStary 
Review’s  art,  iNustratiore  and  photog¬ 
raphy? 

a.  They  add  a  great  deal 

b.  They  make  it  somewhat  better 
0.  They  should  be  used  less 

d.  They  should  not  be  used 

e.  No  opinion 

16^  The  length  d  the  articles  is: 
a  About  right 
b.  Too  long 
0.  Too  short 

17.  The  following  topics  have  been 
discussed  in  MiHtary  Review.  For 
each,  would  you  like  to  see  a.  more 
coverage;  b.  about  the  same  amount 
of  coverage;  c.  less  coverage? 


Staff  operations  a  b  c 

Leadership  a  b  c 

Airland  Battle  a  b  c 

Operational  art  a  b  c 

Low-intensity  conflict/ 
terrorism/SOF  a  b  c 


Heavy/light  forces/operations 

a  b  c 

Psychologicai  operations  a  b  c 

FOLD  TWICE  AND 


Civii-military  operations 

a  b  c 

Professional  militaiy  values 

a  b  c 

Training  developments 

a  b  c 

Personnel  administration 

a  b  c 

Professional  ethics 

a  b  c 

Reserve  role  in  Total  Force 

a  b  c 

Electronic  warfare/intel/deception 

a  b  c 

NBC  operations 

a  b  c 

Commarxj  and  control 

a  b  c 

Resource  management 

a  b  c 

Human  element  of  war 

a  b  c 

Force  development 

a  b  c 

Strategic  planning  and  mobility 

a  b  c 

Combat  service  support 

a  b  c 

Tactics  of  US  forces 

a  b  c 

Tactics  of  Soviet  forces 

a  b  c 

Weapon  systems 

a  b  c 

Technological  developments 

a  b  c 

Joint  and  combined  operations 

a  b  c 

NATO  planning  and  operations 

a  b  c 

Soviet  threat  arxt  US  security 

a  b  c 

US  military  posture  arxf  regional 

assessment 

a  b  c 

Foreign  military  affairs 

a  b  c 

Military  history 

a  b  c 

Simulations/simulators/training 
development  a  b  c 

Command  a  b  c 

FOLD 


Education  a  b  c 

Doctrine  development  a  b  c 

1 8.  What  other  subject  would  you  tike 
to  see  discussed  in  Military  Revieefl 


19.  What  other  professional  military 
journals  do  you  read? 

a.  Army 

b.  Airpower  Journal 

c.  CenterforArmyLessonsLeamed 
BuHeSn 

d.  Army  Trainer 

e.  Marine  Corps  Gazette 

f.  Foreign  Affairs 

g.  Naval  Institute  ProceecSngs 

h.  Armed  Forces  Journal  Irff 

i.  Air  Force 

j.  Branch  journals  or  other  publica¬ 
tions  (specify) _ 

k.  Other  (specify) _ 


20.  If  you  do  not  subscribe  to  MfUtary 
Review,  what  would  cause  you  to? 


THANK  YOU 
FOR  YOUR  TIME 
AND  INPUT 

W  ICE  AND  TAPE  CLOSED 


TAPE  CLOSED 


RETURN 
THROUGH 
POST  MAIL 
ROOM 
OR  PLACE 
STAMP  HERE 


Commandant 

US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
Military  Review,  Funston  Hall 
Fort  Leavenworth,  KS  66027-6910 


One  of  the  many  functions  of  the  US  Army’s  history  program  is  to  commemorate  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  units  and  individuals  from  the  past  Doing  so  develops  loyalty  and  esprit  de  corps 
within  the  US  Army.  Likewise,  memorialing  individuals  reveals  the  ideals  they  personify  an^' 
inspires  us  to  emulate  their  actions. 

The  Command  and  General  Staff  College  (CGSC),  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  developing^  Army  leadership  since  its  establishment  Many  CGSC  graduates  have  player^' 
significant  roles  in  the  nation’s  history.  In  1970,  CGSC.  instituted  a  pro^yan  to  commemorate  siielf 
leaders  througlr  UMMiemorial  Halfej#fM.Ass<KU8hoft;  The  Hal^ot^ta|ketirrefril^haaf^i||^ 
members,  including  Robert  E.  Lee,  Wimant^T.  Sherman,  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  Dwight  D.  Tisenhowe^ 
and  Mark  W.  Clark.  This  year's  inductees  are  General  Creighton  W.  Abrams  and  Lieutenant  Generals 
Clarence  R.  Huebner. 


Abrams,  a  1936  graduate  of  the  US  Military  Academy,  is  noted  for  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  that  included  service  during  World  War  II,  the  Korean  War  and  the  Vietnam  War.  By  1942, 
he  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  commanding  the  37th  Tank  Battalion  as  it  dashed  across  France  and 
relieved  the  101st  Airborne  Division  at  Bastogne.  After  World  War  II, 

Abrams  held  key  command  and  staff  positions  in  the  2d  Armored  Cavalry 
Regiment,  3d  Armored  Division  and  V  Corps.  He  attended  CGSC  in  1949. 

He  may  be  best  known  as  commander  of  the  Military  Assistance  Corn- 
mand  in  Vietnam,  from  1968  to  1972,  and  as  the  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Army  from  1972  until  his  death  in  1974.  His  skillful  command  of  forces 
in  Vietnam  during  the  tumultuous  years  of  the  US  withdrawal  and  his 
successful  leadership  of  an  Army  faced  with  racial  problems  and  an 
identity  crisis  are  indicative  of  the  leadership  qualities  he  demonstrated 
throughout  his  career. 

Huebner  is  probably  best  known  as  the  commander  of  the  1st  Infantry 
Division— the  "Big  Red  One’’— during  World  War  II.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Regular  Army  in  1910  and  served  as  a  private,  corporal,  sergeant  quarter¬ 
master  sergeant  and  regimental  supply  sergeant  before  being  commis¬ 
sioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  November  1916.  Huebner's  service  in 


World  War  I  is  studded  with  success  and  bravery.  He  commanded  an 
infantry  company  in  the  1st  Division  at  Beaumont  Cantigny,  Aisne-Marne, 
Saint-Mihiel  and  the  Meuse-Argonne.  He  was  twice  wounded  in  action. 
Later,  in  1924,  he  attended  the  Command  and  General  Staff  School  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  and  served  on  its  faculty  in  1929.  In  1943,  he  assumed 
command  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division  in  North  Africa.  Healed  the  "Big 
Red  One’’  in  the  invasion  at  Normandy,  the  brdakc^  at  Saint-L5,  the 
repulsion  of  the  German  counteroffensive  at  Mortairi,  and  the  Allied  offen¬ 
sives  at  Aachen  and  the  Huertgen  Forest.  He  ended  the  war  as  com¬ 
mander  of  V  Corps.  His  final  assignment  before  retirement  was  as 
commander,  US  Army,  Europe. 

This  year’s  ceremony  is  scheduled  for  7  May  1991  at  CGSC.  In 
selecting  Abrams  and  Huebner,  the  Hall  of  Fame  Board  continues  to- 
maintain  its  high  standards  in  honoring  great  leaders  whose  exemplary 
service  has  benefited  the  Army  and  reflected  favorably  on  Fort 
Leavenworth. 


General  Creighton  W.  Abnais 


Ueatanant  mwiMT 
Clarence  R.  Huebaec. 
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